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A  GREAT  PLATONIC  FRIENDSHIR 


CHAPTER  I. 


GRATTON  S  LETTER. 


It  is  past  two  by  the  time  that  Grandby 
has  toiled  up  the  Banbury  ascent,  and 
consequently,  on  entering  the  hotel,  he 
finds  the  breakfast-room  deserted.  He 
orders  luncheon,  and  takes  his  seat,  rest- 
ing his  head  in  his  hands,  for  he  feels 
tired  after  his  long  walk.  A  servant  pre- 
sently enters,  and  hands  him  a  letter, 
which,  he  says,  has  been  two  days  in 
Doonga,  wandering  from  hotel  to  hotel. 
On  seeing  the  well-known  handwriting  of 
George  Grafton,  he  eagerly  seizes  it,  and 
tears  it  open. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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*  My  dear  Frank, 

'  I  was  very  glad  to  receive 
your  letter  announcing  your  safe  arrival, 
and  I  hope  sincerely  that  the  mountain 
air  has  already  braced  you  up.  That 
Indian  fever  is  a  very  loathsome  thing ;  it 
seems  to  become  so  fond  of  its  victim  that 
there  is  no  driving  it  away,  and  for  months 
and  months  it  clings  about  the  system, 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  appear  again. 
So  mind  you  take  care  of  yourself,  old  boy, 
and  run  no  risks.  Those  mountain  mists 
are  very  treacherous  things,  and  should 
certainly  be  avoided  by  one  who  has  just 
recovered  from  such  a  sharp  attack  as  you 
have  had. 

'  You  ask  me  for  the  probable  date  of 
my  appearance  in  Doonga,  and  I  wish  to 
goodness  I  could  give  you  a  definite  an- 
swer to  your  question ;  but  at  present 
everything  regarding  my  immediate  future 
is  unsettled.  In  all  probability  I  shall  not 
get  more  than  a  fortnight's  leave  at  the 
most.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
working  day  and  night,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  chief  cannot  spare  me  yet. 
However,  in  a  week  we  ought  to  have 
completed  the  most  critical  portion  of  the 
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work,  and  then  I  shall  seriously  speak  to 
him  upon  the  subject,  also  suggesting  that 
he,  for  his  own  sake,  should  take  a  spell  of 
rest.  He  is  such  a  dear  old  man,  so  kind 
and  thoughtful,  and  so  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions.  I  am  quite  certain,  if  I 
were  to  ask  him  for  leave  now,  that  he 
would  grant  it  me  in  spite  of  the  extra 
work  my  absence  would  entail  upon  him. 
But,  of  course,  I  should  never  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing,  for,  in  reality,  it  is  far 
mxOre  essential  that  he  should  go  on  leave 
than  that  I  should,  for  the  Indian  climate, 
I  am  truly  thankful  to  say,  seems  power- 
less to  injure  me  in  any  way. 

^  You  may  imagine  the  pride  I  take  in 
this  work.  The  fortress  is  rapidly  rising, 
and  my  brain  is  occupied  from  morning 
till  night  planning  slopes,  parapets,  and 
caponiers.  I  am  glad  that  the  govern- 
ment have  at  last  awoken  to  the  fact  of 
the  danger  they  are  running  in  having 
this  great  arsenal  protected  merely  by  a 
mud  parapet,  across  which  the  pariah  dogs 
can  run  Avith  the  greatest  facility.  I  can- 
not understand  the  apathetic  indifference 
which  they  have  displayed  in  this  respect 
all  these  years.     Does  it  not  strike  you  as 
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extraordinary  that  this  arsenal,  which  has 
to  supply  the  whole  province  with  warlike 
stores,  should  be  utterly  undefended,  and 
totally  disconnected  from  any  line  of  rail- 
way. Their  knowledge  of  strategy  must 
be  indeed  limited  if  they  imagine  total 
isolation  to  be  a  source  of  strength.  How- 
ever, they  really  do  appear  to  be  coming 
to  their  senses  at  last,  for,  besides  the  order 
for  the  building  of  this  fort,  there  are 
rumours  current  of  a  line  of  railway  being 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  That  river 
Sutlej  will  be  an  awful  obstacle — I  Avish 
that  they  would  let  me  engineer  the  job. 

'  And  now,  enough  of  shop  !  There  is 
something  else,  even  more  important,  if 
possible,  than  my  Avork,  which  I  wish  to 
talk  to  you  about.  My  dear  Frank,  J  have 
a  confession  to  make  to  yoLi  which,  if  I 
think  rightly,  will  startle  you  not  a  little. 
What  would  you  say,  old  boy,  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  actually  engaged  to  be 
married  ?' 

Grandby  removes  his  eyes  from  the 
letter  with  a  look  of  the  blankest  amaze- 
ment depicted  on  his  face.  He  could  not 
have  read  aright — his  eyes  must  have 
deceived    him!      George   engaged   to    be 
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married — it  seems  an  utter  impossibility ! 

He  eaorerly  raises  the  letter  and  con- 
tinues its  perusal. 

'  Would  you  be  mucli  astonished  ?  I  am 
quite  sure  you  would — and  yet  it's  the 
truth,  and  what  is  more  my  engagement  is 
no  new  thing,  but  dates  back  from  March 
10th.  You  see,  I  remember  the  date,  and 
I  have  cause  to  do  so,  for  I  am  bound  by 
a  solemn  promise  to  my  fiancee  not  to 
divulge  the  secret  till  six  months  have 
passed  from  that  day.  On  September  10th 
— in  about  three  weeks'  time — my  secret 
will  be  a  secret  no  longer,  but  will  lie  open 
to  the  whole  world.  Are  you  very  angry 
with  me  for  having  kept  you  so  long  in 
ignorance  of  this  important  occurrence  ? 
It  is  the  first  secret  that  I  have  ever  with- 
held from  you,  and  many  and  many  a  time 
have  I  longed  to  confide  in  you,  and  to 
hear  your  friendly  words  of  sympathy. 
But  my  promise  prevented  me  from  doing 
so,  and  even  now  I  feel  that  I  am  hardly 
justified  in  mentioning  the  fact. 

'  Ah  !  Frank,  I  am  so  happy — so  madly 
happy !  The  whole  world  seems  bright 
and  lovely  to  my  captivated  senses.  There 
is   no  joy   equal  to   that  of   loving   and 
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being  loved  in  return  by  a  pure  young  girl. 
Often  I  recall  the  day  when  I  poured  out 
my  love,  lingering  over  every  little  detail 
of  the  scene.  She  was  so  shy,  and  blushed 
so  prettily — and  she  was  so  surprised  at 
my  avowal.  At  first  I  could  not  make  her 
understand  that  I  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest — she  said  that,  though  she  had 
often  thought  of  me,  she  had  never  imagin- 
ed that  I  cared  for  her — that  nothing  in 
my  manner  had  ever  given  her  cause  to 
suspect  such  happiness.  And  she  was 
right  in  this  respect,  for  my  great  love  had 
made  me  reserved  rather  than  ardent  in 
her  presence.  And  then  it  was  that  she 
made  me  promise  to  keep  the  thing  secret 
for  six  months  ! 

'  She  said  she  believed  that  it  must 
be  only  a  passing  fancy  on  my  part,  and 
nothing  that  I  could  say  would  convince 
her  to  the  contrary.  "  No,"  she  said,  in  her 
pretty,  imperious  way.  ''  You  must  let  me 
have  my  own  way.  Let  me  be  sure  of 
your  earnest  love.  For  six  months  from 
this  date  we  must  hold  no  communication 
whatever.  If  I  am  living  here,  you  must 
not  speak  to  me,  and,  if  I  go  away,  you 
must   not  write.     When  the  six   months 
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have  passed,  if  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind,  come  and  fetch  me ;  if  you  find  that 
your  love  was  but  an  idle  fancy,  keep  away 
— and  I  shall  understand.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  be  certain  of  the  reality  of 
our  love,  before  we  consent  to  bind  our- 
selves together  to  eternity." 

'  Ah  !  Frank  it  was  very  hard  to  consent 
to  her  demand,  for  I  was  positive  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  love  for  her.  But,  of  course, 
I  yielded  in  the  end,  for  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  noble  idea  which  actuated 
her  in  her  request.  And,  so  from  that  date 
to  this,  I  have  never  spoken  or  written  to 
her  one  word.  I  have  kept  my  promise 
faithfully,  and  I  only  allow  myself  to  con- 
fide to  you  these  particulars,  now  that 
the  day  of  my  release  is  drawing  near. 
Even  now,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  her 
name  is  !  In  a  few  weeks  you  mil  know, 
and  I  shall  have  my  darling  in  my  arms 
my  acknowledged  bride-elect.  Ah !  to 
think  that  she  could  doubt  my  love  !  It 
grows  and  grows  every  day,  and  has  become 
the  passion  of  my  life.  Write  to  me,  dear 
Frank,  and  tell  me  that  you  wish  me  every 
happiness  in  life,  and  believe,  me  now  as 
always,  your  affectionate  friend, 

'  Geoege  Gkafton. 
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*  P.S. — Tell  me  all  about  yourself — what 
are  you  doing  all  this  time  ?  Describe  to 
me  the  inmates  of  the  hotel — have  you 
met  anyone  you  like,  and  have  you  seen 
any  pretty  girls  ?  You  know  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  hear  any  details  connected 
with  your  daily  life  !' 

Grandby  eats  his  lunch  with  little  appetite. 
The  news  which  he  has  received  has  de- 
prived him  of  all  desire  for  food.  The  idea 
of  George's  engagement  seems  so  impossible 
to  him  that  he  can  hardly  believe  it  now, 
with  the  written  statement  in  his  hand. 

He  tries  to  analyse  his  feelings  on  the 
subject.  Is  he  glad  at  hearing  the 
announcement  of  the  great  change  about  to 
take  place  in  his  friend's  life  ?  No,  selfish 
though  it  seems,  he  cannot  acknowledge 
to  feeling  glad.  His  love  for  his  friend  is 
so  great  that  he  cannot  repress  the  feeling 
of  jealousy  which  arises  in  his  heart  at 
the  thought  of  another  having  stepped  in 
between  them.  Henceforth  he  can  be  as 
nothing  to  his  friend !  New  ties  will  arise 
around  him  in  consequence  of  his  marriage, 
and  gradually  they  will  drift  apart,  and 
become  as  strangers  to  one  another ! 
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This  idea  is  very  painful  to  liim,  and 
he  rises  hastily  and  walks  over  to  his  own 
little  hut.  In  his  present  state  of  mind, 
he  feels  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  be  alone. 

How  can  he  bring  himself  to  write  his 
congratulations,  when  his  heart  feels  sore 
and  aggrieved  ?  How  can  he  show  kindly 
sympathy,  when  he  knows  that  the  event 
will  rob  him  of  his  friend  ?  For,  even 
should  they  still  remain  in  friendship,  they 
can  henceforth  never  hold  to  one  another 
the  same  loving  relationship  which  has 
lasted  for  so  many  years.  That  must  in- 
evitably die  !  With  a  wife  and  home  and 
possibly  children  around  him  to  occupy  his 
love  and  attention,  their  romantic  affection 
for  one  another  must  of  a  necessity  be  ex- 
tinguished. Yes — the  sooner  he  can  bring 
himself  to  fully  grasp  that  fact,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him. 

He  rises,  and  paces  the  room  backwards 
and  forwards  with  an  impatient  stride, 
bitterly  reproaching  himself  for  his  present 
behaviour.  He  feels  it  to  be  contemptible 
and  unworthy  of  him  ;  his  one  thought  is 
the  loss  which  he  himself  will  sustain  by 
his  friend's  engagement;  his  one  idea  is  self. 
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Why  can  he  not  forget  himself.,  and  regard 
the  situation  from  George's  point  of  view  ? 
Why  should  he  grudge  his  friend  his  new- 
found hapiDiness  ?  In  doing  so,  is  he  act- 
ing up  to  the  love  which  he  professes  to 
bear  towards  him  ? 

^  I  cannot  do  it !'  he  cries,  clasping  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  in  his  agitation.  '  The 
thought  of  what  I  shall  lose  swamps  every 
other  feeling.  Oh !  how  thoroughly  I 
despise  myself !  This  is  not  love,  aifection ; 
it  is  merely  the  basest  form  of  egotism.' 

He  dares  not  in  his  present  mood  attempt 
to  write  a  reply,  for  fear  lest  his  feelings  on 
the  subject  should  make  themselves  appar- 
ent, so  he  determines  to  postpone  the  evil 
moment  until  he  has  become  more  com- 
posed in  mind.  His  clock  points  to  the 
quarter  before  four,  so,  seizing  his  hat  and 
stick,  he  leaves  the  house  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  Miss  Forsdyke. 

He  experiences  a  yearning  to  confide  his 
anxiety  to  some  one,  and  he  resolves  to  tell 
Miss  Forsdyke  all,  feeling  assured  of  her 
ready  sympathy.  And,  besides  this,  the 
thought  strikes  him  that  possibly  she  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
matter.     She  lives  at  Sihayipur,  the  station 
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at  which  George  is  quartered,  and  probably 
she  knows  him,  and  may  be  able  to  make 
some  conjecture  as  to  the  personality  of  his 
intended.  This  idea  somewhat  raises  his 
dejected  spirits,  and  he  hastens  his  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  wood. 

As  he  emerges  into  the  open  from  the 
long  avenue  of  beech-trees,  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  Loftus.  The  Dictator  of  the 
Doonga  Club  is  lolling  indolently  on  the 
back  of  a  roan  country-bred,  which  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  gentle  walk,  and  the  animal's 
head  is  stretched  down  to  the  ground,  sniff- 
ing for  something  good  to  eat,  and  occasion- 
ally pausing  to  take  a  nibble  at  a  tuft  of 
grass  upon  the  roadside.  The  wearied  ex- 
pression on  his  face  somewhat  disappears 
as  he  catches  sight  of  Grandby,  and  there 
is  really  an  approach  to  animation  in  his 
glance,  as  he  extends  his  arm  and  shakes 
him  by  the  hand. 

'  Hullo !'  he  cries.  '  Glad  to  see  you, 
Grandby !  out  for  another  constitutional 
walk,  eh  ? — and  merely  for  walking's  sake, 
and  with  no  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
a  petticoat.  Well,  as  I  have  remarked 
before,  you're  a  rum  cove,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact.     Where  have  you  been 
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Mding  yourself  these  last  three  days  ?  I 
had  given  you  up  for  dead  and  buried.' 

'  Well,  you  might  have  come,  and  looked 
me  up,'  says  Grandby,  smiling. 

^  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  boy  !'  he  answers, 
with  a  sly  wink.  '  You  won't  find  Vernon 
Loftus  in  the  vicinity  of  Banbury's  Hotel, 
if  he  can  help  it !  Not  a  bit  of  it — I  am 
too  old  and  wary  a  bird  to  enter  into 
that  celestial  sphere.  Old  Mother-Medusa 
Stockton  is  alone  sufiicient  to  keep  an  army 
at  a  respectful  distance.' 

^  Well,  I  w^ll  come  and  look  you  up  to- 
morrow morning.  I  have  something  par- 
ticular to  ask  you  !' 

*  Right  you  are,  my  boy!  Is  it  anything 
about  Miss  Forsdyke?' 

^  About  Miss  Forsdyke  !' 

Grandby  literally  starts  back  in  his 
astonishment.  What  on  earth  does  Loftus 
mean  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  has 
obtained  an  inkling  into  their  secret  meet- 
ings? He  is  conscious  that  his  face  is 
growing  very  red  under  his  friend's  curious 
scrutiny,  but  he  attempts  to  laugh  the 
matter  off. 

'About  Miss  Forsdyke?'  he  says,  with 
well-affected  surprise.     '  What  a  most  ex- 
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traordinary  idea  !  What  could  I  have  to 
ask  you  about  Miss  Forsdyke  T 

'  Oh — nothing,  nothing/  replies  Loftus, 
indifferently,  an  amused  expression  work- 
ing his  good-natured  face.  '  It  was  only  a 
surmise  of  mine — nothing  more.  It  is  a 
peculiar  fact  I  have  noticed  that  everyone 
who  makes  the  acquaintance  of  that  young 
lady  desires,  as  a  rule,  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  before  a  week  has  elapsed.  And  they 
generally  come  to  me  for  information. 
Why,  I  do  not  know,  for  I  am  certainly  not 
Miss  Forsdyke's  keeper.  That  was  all !  I 
am  delighted  to  think  that  I  was  wrong, 
for  it  proves  to  me  that  you  are  not  on 
terms  of  dangerous  intimacy  with  her — or 
else,  it  would  be  inevitable  that  you  would 
follow  the  usual  practice.  However,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and,  ahem  ! 
— give  you  the  benefit  of  my  advice.' 

'  Then  I  mil  come  about  eleven.' 

^  Yery  well,  at  eleven — I  shall  probably 
be  in  bed,  but  you  are  not  a  stickler  for 
ceremony,  I  know — and  now,  as  you  seem 
in  a  hurry  to  be  off,  I  will  wish  you  a  fond 
good-bye.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  must  be  going,'  says 
Grandby,  hurriedly.     '  It  is  getting  very 
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late,  and  I  have  sometliing  very  particular 
— I  mean  I — I — I  am  rather  afraid  of  the 
mountain  mist  when  the  sun  goes  down.' 

*  Ah  !  that's  right,  my  boy,'  says  Loftus, 
gravely.  '  Always  be  careful  of  your 
health,  and  wear  flannel  next  to  your  skin. 
Don't  go  sitting  about  on  the  grass.  Take 
my  advice,  a?id  make  her  lualk  about;''  at 
which  sally  he  laughs  quite  heartily  for 
him,  and  turns  his  pony's  head  in  a  home- 
ward direction. 

They  separate,  and,  on  looking  round  a 
moment  or  two  afterwards,  Loftus  finds 
that  Grandby  has  disappeared ;  he  has,  in 
fact,  turned  oiF  the  main  road,  and  is  already 
hidden  from  view  by  the  projecting  ridge 
of  rock. 

'  What  a  very  peculiar  road  to  choose  for 
constitutional  exercise !'  he  mutters,  with 
a  chuckle  of  the  keenest  relish.  '  He's  a 
deep  one,  is  young  Grandby !  'Pon  my 
life,  he  nearly  took  me  in  the  other  day 
about  walking  for  walking's  sake.  His 
face  is  so  deucedly  in  his  favour — if  he 
says  a  thing,  one  can't  help  being  convinced 
as  to  its  truth.  Wonder  who  the  nymph 
is  ?  I  hope,  by  all  that's  holy,  that  it  is 
not  the  fair  Diana !     He  certainly  blushed 
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when  I  made  mention  of  her  name.  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  spoil  other  people's  sport, 
but,  holy  Habbakuk !  if  she  tries  on  her 
game  mth  that  young  chap,  I  will  put  a 
good  thick  spoke  in  her  wheel.  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar  was  a  mere  child  to  what  she  is,  when 
once  she  gets  infatuated,  and,  if  not  for  his 
OAvn  sake,  for  his  sister's  sake,  I  will  see 
that  no  harm  comes  to  him.' 

Thus  ruminates  the  Dictator,  as  his  pony 
slowly  carries  him  in  the  direction  of  his 
stables,  and  there  is  a  look  of  fierce  deter- 
mination on  his  face  which  seems  to  denote 
that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

MUTUAL  CONFIDENCES. 

Meanwhile  Grandby  is  pursuing  liis  way 
through  the  silent  wood,  cogitating  thought- 
fully on  Loftus'  last  remark.  In  spite  of 
its  sharp  significance,  he  does  not  attach  to 
it  much  importance,  feeling  assured  that  it 
w^as  a  mere  guess,  spoken  in  jest.  But  still 
he  cannot  shake  off  the  very  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  Loftus'  wits  have  been  sharp 
enough  to  penetrate  through  his  flimsy 
equivocation  ;  and  the  fact  impresses  upon 
him  that  it  mil  require  all  his  energy  and 
streno^th  of  mind  to  sustain  that  which  is 
so  foreign  to  his  nature — dissimulation. 

He  finds  Miss  Forsdyke  waiting  for  him 
beneath  the  oak,  and  she  advances  towards 
him  with  a  pout  upon  her  lips.  She  is 
looking  very  lovely  on  this  autumn  after- 
noon, in  spite  of  the  look  of  half-annoyance 
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on  her  face,  and  he  eagerly  scans  her  jjetite 
form,  drinking  in  the  full  wealth  of  her 
wondrous  beauty  with  an  ardent  eye. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  he  says,  softly, 
taking  her  by  the  hand.  '  Are  you  angry 
with  me,  Diana  ?' 

'  Angry  ?     For  what  reason  ? ' 

'  For  having  so  forgotten  myself  when  we 
parted  yesterday.  I  ought  not  to  have — 
have  allowed  my  lips  to  touch  your  face, 
perhaps — you  hurried  away  so  quickly  that 
I  fancied  you  might  have  been  offended.' 

'  Oh,  Frank,  how  could  you  think  such 
a  thing  ?'  she  asks,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
face  in  innocent  wonder.  '  What  harm 
could  there  possibly  be  in  your  taking  a 
brother's  kiss  ?  No,  no — I  am  not  angry 
with  you,  but — but  I  must  confess,'  she 
adds,  with  an  entrancing  smile,  '  that  I  was 
feeling  just  a  little  injured  when  you  ap- 
peared. Do  you  know  that  it  is  nearly 
half-past  four  ?  Why  is  it  that  you  are  so 
late  ?' 

'  I  am  so  very  sorry  if  I  have  kept  you 
w^aiting,'  he  says,  earnestly.  ^The  truth  is, 
I  have  had  a  very  busy  day.  First  I  went 
to  church,  and,  after  service,  I  strolled  down 
to  the  cemetery,  and,  on  arriving  home,  I 
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found  a  letter  which  gave  me  cause  for 
much  reflection — and  then  again,  on  com- 
ing here,  I  met  Mr.  Loftus,  and  he  again 
detained  me.' 

'  Mr.  Loftus  !'  she  cries,  with  a  slightly 
scared  expression.  'Are  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Loftus  ?' 

'  Surely  you  cannot  be  unaware  of  that 
fact,  Diana,'  he  answers,  smiling.  '  It  is  to 
Loftus  that  I  owe  my  introduction  to  you.' 

'Ah!  true,'  she  says,  '  I  had  forgotten. 
But — but  he  did  not  see  you  coming  here?' 

There  is  a  ring  of  real  anxiety  in  her 
tones,  and  he  hastens  to  set  her  mind  at 
rest. 

'  I  met  him  in  the  open  road,'  he  says, 
'and  he  could  not  possibly  have  guessed 
which  way  I  was  going.  Believe  me, 
Diana,  I  have  your  welfare  too  much  at 
heart  ever  to  act  thoughtlessly  with  regard 
to  you.' 

'  I  know  you  have,'  she  says,  warmly, 
bestowing  on  him  a  glance  which  thrills 
him  to  the  bone,  '  I — I  know  that  we — are 
doing  no  actual  harm  by  meeting  here,  but 
still  we  ought  to  be  very  careful.  And,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  I  should  not  like 
Mr.  Loftus  to  know !'  she  adds,  slowly. 
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'You  know  him  very  well,  don't  you  ?' 

'Why?  What  makes  you  think  so?' 
she  asks,  quickly.  '  Has  he  been  talking 
about  me  to  you?' 

'  Yes — he  has  mentioned  your  name,' 
answers  Grandby,  hesitatingly,  the  re- 
marks which  Loftus  has  just  made  regard- 
ing her  still  ringing  in  his  ears  ;  '  and — and 
I  concluded  that  you  knew  him  well.' 

'  Yes,  I  know — or  rather  used  to  know 
him  pretty  intimately,'  she  answers,  slow- 
ly, turning  away  her  head.  '  But  we  were 
never  great  friends.  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  like  his  character,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact,  for  I  know 
instinctively  that  he  bears  me  no  good- will. 
I  hope,  Frank,  that — that,  if  he  says  any- 
thing about  me,  you  will  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  prejudiced  against  me.' 

'What  an  idea!' he  cries,  with  a  reas- 
suring laugh.  '  I  can  quite  understand 
your  objection  to  Mr.  Loftus'  character — 
it  is  not  the  sort  of  one  to  please  a  girl. 
For  my  own  part,  I  like  the  man — but, 
Diana,  you  must  not  think  so  badly  of  me 
as  to  imagine  that  I  should  be  influenced 
in  the  least  by  anything  he  said.  I  under- 
stand him  well,  and  should  never  put  much 
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faith  ill  any  of  his  absurdities.  You  must 
try  to  trust  me  more  than  that.' 

He  looks  down  at  her  with  a  fond  re- 
proachful glance,  and  she  nestles  towards 
him  and  slides  her  hand  into  his. 

'  Oh,  Frank,'  she  says,  '  I  am  so  happy.' 

'  Supposing  we  sit  down,  as  yesterday,' 
he  says,  after  a  moment's  silence.  '  I  have 
something  particular  to  talk  to  you  about.' 

'-  What — another  idea  !'  she  exclaims, 
with  a  pretty  little  laugh.  '  My  poor  little 
head  will  become  quite  addled  with  all  this 
learning.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  don't  be  angry  if  I  cannot  understand 
it  quite.' 

'No,  it  is  not  another  idea,'  he  says, 
seating  himself  beside  her  and  feeling 
rather  vexed,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  her 
joking  allusion  to  what  he,  in  his  heart, 
regards  as  a  sacred  subject.  '  I  merely 
wish  to  confide  in  you  a  portion  of  my 
life.  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice,  knowing 
that  you  will  lend  me  a  sympathetic  ear.' 

'  Very  well,  Frank — I  am  all  attention,' 
she  says,  viewing  him .  critically  with  an 
amused  smile  playing  across  her  features. 
'  Fire  away,  as  the  vulgar  say !' 

*You  see,'  he  says,  in  an  explanatory 
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way,  '■  I  think  that,  in  order  to  place  our 
friendship  on  a  firm  basis,  we  ought  to 
confide  in  one  another  something  of  our 
past  and  present  lives.  It  is  impossible 
for  two  people  to  be  firm  friends  if  their 
personal  surroundings  be  totally  unknown 
to  one  another.    Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?' 

^  Certainly  I  do,'  she  answers,  softly. 
'  As  you  say,  it  would  be  quite  impossible. 
I,  for  my  part,  have  not  much  to  tell  you 
beyond  what  you  know  already.  You 
know  that  my  father  is  a  colonel  in  the 
commissariat,  quartered  at  Sihayipur,  and 
you  also  know,'  she  continues,  with  a  sad 
smile,  '  that,  unfortunately  for  me,  he  does 
not  understand  my  character,  and  that 
consequently  I  am  treated  harshly.  You 
also  know  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
no  mother.  Had  she  not  died,  my  life 
would  have  been  a  very  different  one  from 
what  it  is.  Since  that  sad  day,  I  have  had 
no  kind  parent  to  guide  my  wayward 
footsteps.' 

She  pauses  with  a  little  sigh,  gazing  ab- 
stractedly on  the  ground. 

'  But  it  is  no  good  regretting  what  can't 
be  helped,'  she  continues,  with  a  faint  at- 
tempt to  shake  ofi*  her  sudden  depression 
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of  spirits,  '  I  suppose  that  we  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  miserable  in  this  world.  We 
are  given  one  life,  and  only  one,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  it  happy.  If  one  were 
never  to  forget  one's  griefs  and  sorrows,  one 
would  never  enjoy  a  single  moment's  hap- 
piness, for  there  is  more  sadness  than  joy 
in  a  human  life.  I  have  no  mother,  but  I 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  possess  a  near 
relation  to  care  for  me  and  love  me,  though 
certainly  Mrs.  Renfrew  is  sometimes  very 
trying ;'  and  she  looks  towards  him  with  a 
sad  smile  lingering  on  her  lips. 

'  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Renfrew  all  your  life?'  he  asks,  with 
interest. 

^  Oh,  no  !'  she  says.  '  I  never  met  her 
till  this  year.  She  has  been  for  years  in 
India,  and  I  only  left  England  four  years 
ago.  I  was  born  out  here,  but  my  mother 
could  not  stand  the  climate,  and  when  I 
was  quite  a  little  girl  she  took  me  home. 
When  she  died,  I  came  out  here  to  live 
with  my  father — I  Avas  then  seventeen. 
But  I  have  never  met  my  aunt  till  the 
spring  of  this  year.  My  father  could 
not  get  his  leave  this  year,  so  when 
the   hot  weather  came  on  I  was  sent  to 
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Mrs.  Renfrew.  We  have  been  at  Dal- 
housie  all  the  summer,  but  it  did  not  agree 
with  my  aunt's  nerves^  so  we  came  on  here, 
arriving  shortly  before  you  did.' 

'  Then  you  were  practically  a  stranger 
to  your  own  father?' 

'  Yes,  he  had  been  living  for  years  alone, 
almost  unconscious  of  my  existence,  and 
my  appearance  naturally  upset  his  mode 
of  living.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
w^hy  he  never  seemed  to  take  to  me.' 

'  You  are  certainly  very  strangely  situat- 
ed,' he  says,  symj)athisingly.  'For,  as  I 
understand,  you  are  not  happy  with  Mrs. 
Renfrew  either.' 

'No — I  am  not  happy,'  she  murmurs, 
slowly.  '  I  am  happier  though  now  that 
Colonel  Renfrew  has  gone  down  to  the 
plains ;  although  he  was  my  uncle,  I  really 
could  not  stand  him.  His  uncouth  man- 
ners and  horrid  gluttony  inspired  me  with 
a  disgust  which  I  could  not  overcome. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  complain.  Mrs. 
Renfrew  is  far  from  well,  in  spite  of  her 
absurd  exaggerations  as  to  the  state  of  her 
health,  and  she  is  naturally  a  trifle  irritable, 
and  I  really  ought  to  be  very  grateful  that 
I  have  anyone  to  live  with.' 
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Every  word  she  speaks  impresses  him 
more  and  more  with  the  utter  loneliness  of 
her  life,  and  he  bends  slightly  forward  and 
tells  her  of  his  great  sympathy  for  the  sad- 
ness of  her  lot,  exhorting  her  to  bear  up 
bravely  against  the  antagonistic  forces  sur- 
rounding her. 

'  I  will — I  will,'  she  says,  raising  her 
large  eyes  gratefully  towards  him.  '  The 
knowledge  of  your  friendship  and  sympathy 
inspires  me  with  a  new-born  strength  which 
I  was  never  conscious  of  before.' 

'  And  what  year  was  it  that  you  were  in 
Doonga  before  ?'  he  asks,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

'  In  Doonga  before  ?'  she  repeats,  with  a 
startled  look.  '  How  do  you  know  that  I 
was  in  Doonga  before  ?' 

He  laughs  amusedly  at  the  peculiarity  of 
her  manner. 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  Diana !'  he  says. 
'  There  is  nothing  uncanny  in  my  knowledge. 
On  our  first  meeting  here,  in  describing  to 
me  the  secluded  character  of  this  wood,  you 
mentioned  the  fact  yourself.' 

'  Ah !  of  course !'  she  says,  with  some- 
thing like  an  expression  of  relief,  '  I  was 
really  doubtful  as  to  your  being  a  wizard 
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or  something  dreadful,  when  you  suddenly 
asked  the  question.  Of  course  I  told  you  ! 
How  could  I  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  have 
forgotten  the  fact !  I  was  here  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1880,  three  years  a 
go,  with  my  father.  But  we  did  not  stay 
long — my  father  did  not  like  the  place,  so 
we  went  away.  But  now  I  have  told  you 
everything,'  she  says,  hastily  changing  the 
subject,  'it  is  your  turn  now,  so  kindly 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  spare  no 
details.' 

A  mischievous  twinkle  sparkles  in  her 
eye,  and  she  settles  herself  down  comfor- 
tably to  listen  to  his  recital. 

'  But  tell  me  first,'  he  says,  '  something 
which  rather  puzzles  me.  You  remember 
when  1  first  met  you  by  that  tree  outside 
the  hotel  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  do  you  know  the  impression  that 
I  derived  from  that  short  glimpse  was  that 
you  were  the  happiest  girl  alive — that  you 
were  literally  made  of  laughter.  It  has 
always  struck  me  that  your  conduct  then 
was — was  so — so  inconsistent  with  what  I 
have  observed  in  you  since.' 

She  leans  back  on  the  grass  and  gives 
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vent   to   a   long   ripple  of  soft   laughter. 

'  My  dear  Frank,'  she  says,  bending  to- 
wards him,  'you  really  must  not  judge 
my  character  from  that  one  short  glimpse, 
although  I  confess  that  I  am  by  nature 
light-hearted.  You  presented  such  a  lament- 
able picture,  leaning  against  that  tree,  how 
CQuld  I  help  being  amused?  Of  course,' 
she  adds,  hastily,  '  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  you  until  you  spoke  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  you  were  all  right.  And 
then  when  you  made  that  gauche  remark, 
telling  me  "  not  to  go,"  and  looking  so  shy 
and  shame-faced  in  consequence,  how  could 
I  prevent  myself  from  laughing?  But 
really,  Frank,  you  must  not  think  that  I  am 
always  so  melancholy  as  I  have  been  for 
the  last  few  days.  Had  I  been  differently 
situated  in  life,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  the  very  essence  of  fun  and  laughter. 
You  see,  as  yet  we  have  always  spoken  on 
doleful  subjects,  and  so  you  have  only  seen 
the  gloomy  side  of  my  character.  In  the 
next  few  weeks  you  will  find  that  I  can 
laugh  and  joke  as  well  as  any  other  girl. 
The  very  fact  of  my  possessing  a  real  friend 
makes  me  happ}^' 

'  Well,  I  shall  regard  that  remark  in  the 
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light  of  a  promise,'  he  says,  smiling  at  her 
impetuosity.  '  And,  now  that  that  impor- 
tant point  is  settled,  let  us  turn  to  the 
business  in  hand.' 

'  Yes,  begin  at  the  beginning,  please. 
Tell  me  first  all  particulars  connected  with 
your  grandpapa,  and  then  we  can  work 
gradually  down  to  the  present  time.' 

'  Oh — come,  Diana!' he  answers,  laughing, 
*  I  never  bargained  for  that.' 

'  Very  well  then  — we  will  leave  the  old 
gentleman  out  of  the  question,  since  you 
wish  it.  Begin  at  the  next  generation. 
As  you  seem  doubtful  on  the  subject,  I  will 
catechise  you,  and  mind — no  fibs,  sir  !  The 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  !' 

For  the  next  quarter-of-an-hour  they 
are  busily  engaged  in  extracting  and  im- 
parting information.  Grandby  tells  her 
freely  of  his  life.  He  describes  his  home, 
near  Canterbury,  dwelling  fondly  on  the 
person  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  he 
relates  all  details  concerning  himself  which 
he  fancies  may  be  possibly  interesting  to 
her  to  hear.  On  one  subject  he  is  more 
reserved  ;  he  merely  states  the  fact  that 
he  once  possessed  a  sister,  and  that  she 
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died,  without  giving  any  particulars  with 
regard  to  her  life  or  death.  He  fully  in- 
tends at  some  later  period  to  tell  her  all, 
but  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  with  the 
memory  of  the  cold  slab  of  marble  still  in 
his  thoughts,  he  dare  not  venture  upon 
such  a  painful  subject ;  and,  besides  this, 
he  shrinks  from  lowering  Miss  Forsdyke's 
unusually  high  spirits  by  the  introduction 
of  such  a  melancholy  topic  of  conversation. 

She  certainlv  is  in  a  brio:hter  mood  to- 
day,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  that 
he  notes  the  fact,  for  he  feels  that  his  first 
resolve  to  make  her  happier  is  already 
bearing  fruit.  She  sits  there  beside  him, 
propounding  questions  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous nature,  laughing  heartily  at  his  good- 
natured  protests,  and  refusing  to  modify 
in  the  least  the  severity  of  her  cross-ex- 
amination. 

'  You  know,  sir,'  she  says,  archly,  '  you 
said  yourself  that  friendship  was  impossible 
without  the  existence  of  a  perfect  confi- 
dence, so  there  is  no  eluding  the  difficulty. 
You  had  better  make  up  your  mind  at 
once  to  answer  all  or  nothing,  for  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  part.  You  really 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  never  been 
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in  love  ?  You  mean  to  say  that  those 
heaux  yeux  of  yours  have  never  made  the 
least  impression  on  the  heart  of  any 
girl  ?' 

'  Now  you  are  really  asking  me  what  I 
cannot  possibly  answer,'  he  says,  in  laugh- 
ing expostulation.  '  To  your  first  question, 
as  to  whether  I  have  ever  been  in  love,  I 
repeat  my  unequivocal  denial.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  your  question,  I  really  can- 
not say.  I  can  only  modestly  affirm  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  never 
made  the  least  impression  on  any  maiden 
heart.  Girls  are  much  too  matter-of-fact 
and  sensible  in  these  days  to  fall  in  love.' 

'Oh!  that's  your  opinion,  is  it?  I  sup- 
pose that  your  twenty-three  years'  experi- 
ence entitles  you  in  your  own  opinion  to 
give  utterance  to  remarks  of  such  preter- 
natural wisdom.' 

'  Certainly  I  do.  Outside  of  a  romance, 
love  is  a  very  prosaic  commodity.' 

There  is  a  pause.  Miss  Forsdyke,  with 
a  trace  of  colour  on  her  cheeks,  is  regard- 
ing him  curiously,  with  no  intention,  appa- 
rently, of  breaking  the  silence,  so  he  seizes 
on  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 
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'  Diana/  he  says,  slowly,  '  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  George  Grafton  ?' 

In  a  moment  every  vestige  of  colour 
deserts  her,  and  a  scared  expression  settles 
on  her  face,  for  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
account. 

'  How  you  startled  me  !'  she  exclaims, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  ^  My  thoughts  were 
so  far  away  that  your  sudden  question 
brought  me  to  the  consciousness  of  my 
surroundings  with  a  most  unpleasant  jerk. 
George  Grafton — George  Grafton — let  me 
see — but  why  do  you  ask  ?' 

'  Only  that  he  is  my  greatest  friend  on 
earth,  and  I  thought  that  you  may  possibly 
have  met  him  at  Sihayipur.' 

'Ah!  yes — of  course!'  she  cries,  with  a 
sudden  recollection.  '  You  mean  the  young 
engineer.  Yes,  of  course  I  know  him,  but 
only  slightly ;  he  doesn't  mix  much  in  so- 
ciety, if  I  remember  rightly.  And  he  is 
your  greatest  friend,  is  he  ?' 

'  My  very,  very  greatest  friend,'  he  re- 
plies, with  warmth.  '  We  have  been  Damon 
and  Pythias  to  one  another  for  years  and 
years.  I  really  believe  that  it  is  my  love 
for  him  that  has  prevented  me  from  enter- 
taining any  warm  regard  for  your  fair  sex.' 
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'How  curious !'  she  murmurs,  in  a  musing 
tone. 

'What  is  curious  ?'  he  says,  quickly. 

'  Curious  ! — did  I  say  that  it  was  curi- 
ous ?  Oh,  I  only  meant  the  fact  that  your 
great  friend  should  be  living  in  the  same 
station  as  I  am,  and  that  I  should  know 
him  slightly.  The  world  is  very  small. 
Yes,  I  remember  him  exactly — a  tall,  up- 
right man,  with  a  long  fair  moustache.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  he  I'  cries  Grandby,  eagerly. 
'  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
him.  To  me  he  is  an  endless  topic  of  con- 
versation— I  am  never  tired  of  discussing 
him.     He  is  the  most  noble  man  on  earth.' 

'  He  is  certainly  nice-looking,'  she  an- 
swers, smiling  at  his  warmth.  '  As  to  the 
nobility  of  his  character,  I  really  am  not 
in  a  position  to  judge,  not  knowing  him 
well  enough  to  be  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion.' 

'  Oh !  but  believe  me,  Diana,  it  is  noble,' 
he  says,  earnestly.  '  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  to  equal  him.  I 
would  rather  die  than  lose  his  friendship. 
And  to-day  I  have  heard  some  news  which 
makes  me  very  anxious.' 

'What  is  that?'  she  asks,  quickly. 
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'  I  have  heard  that  he  is  going  to  be 
married,  and  I  cannot  repress  .  .  .  .' 

'  What  do  you  say  ?'  she  cries,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm.  '  George  Grafton  going 
to  be  married  !  Who  could  have  told  you 
that?' 

'  He  told  me  it  himself,'  he  answers^  not 
noticing  the  sudden  fierceness  in  her  tones. 
'  I  heard  from  him  to-day,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  engaged  upwards  of  six  months, 
and  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret.' 

'  And  yet  he  told  you  !'  she  says,  in  a 
sudden  whisj)er. 

'  You  must  not  blame  him  for  doing 
that.  He  merely  told  me  the  bare  fact, 
without  any  details  of  any  sort.  I  do  not 
even  know  the  lady's  name ;  and  I  thought 
that  possibly  you  might  be  able  to  assist 
me,  for,  from  what  he  says,  I  gather  that 
she  lives  at  Sihayipur.' 

She  gives  vent  to  a  sigh,  as  though  of 
great  relief. 

'Then  you  do  not  know  the  name?'  she 
says.  '  Who  could  it  be  ?  What  a  very 
strange  piece  of  news  !  The  idea  of  Mr. 
Grafton  being  secretly  engaged  !  I  hardly 
can  believe  it !' 
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^  But  remember,  Diana/  lie  interposes, 
quickly,  '  that  this  is  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence. He  would  never  forgive  me  if  it 
got  abroad.' 

'  Of  course,  Frank,'  she  answers,  proudly. 
'  You  may  place  implicit  trust  in  me — I 
will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.' 

'  I  know  you  will,'  he  says,  confidently. 
'  And  you  can  give  me  no  clue  as  to  the 
young  lady's  personality  ?' 

*  None,'  she  says,  meaningly,  with  a 
faint  flicker  of  a  smile  playing  upon  her 
lips.  '  I  really  cannot  imagine,  unless  it 
be  Miss  Henderson — but  that  is  hardly 
possible,  for  she  must  be  at  least  ten  years 
his  senior.  Now  I  remember  that  he  did 
certainly  pay  her  some  attention,  but  I 
never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  there 
was  anything  serious  between  them.' 

'  Ten  years  !  Oh !  that  cannot  be  possible,' 
he  exclaims,  quickly.  ^  Can  you  think  of 
no  one  else  ?' 

'  It  may  be  Miss  Rigby,'  she  says,  with  a 
sense  of  sudden  enlightenment.  '  Yes — of 
course — it  must  be  Miss  Rigby.  How  very 
stupid  of  me  not  to  remember  her.  Why, 
he  was  always  with  her !  Just  fancy,  their 
being  engaged !  Well — I  am  surprised  !' 

VOL,  II.  D 
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'  Is  she  nice  ?'  he  asks,  in  a  hesitating 
tone. 

*0h,  yes — she  is  a  pretty  little  thing. 
Hardly  the  wife  for  a  poor  man,  though,' 
she  adds,  with  a  little  laugh.  '  She  is  just 
a  trifle  too  fond  of  her  personal  adorn- 
ment.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,'  he  says  in  a  voice 
of  genuine  distress.  'George  is  not  well 
enough  off  to  support  a  wife  of  extravagant 
tastes.' 

'  Isn't  he  ?'  she  asks,  in  a  tone  of  interest. 
*  How  much  should  you  say  he  had  ?' 

'  He  has  nothing  of  his  own,  poor  chap,  I 
know.  His  pay  in  the  Military  Works 
Department  is  five  hundred  a  year — but 
that  mil  not  give  play  for  much  extra- 
vagance.' 

'  No,  you  are  right,'  she  says,  in  a  musing 
tone.  '  Five  hundred  a  year,  entirely 
dependent  on  his  life  and  health,  is  not  a 
princely  prospect  for  his  fiancee.  But  why 
should  this  announcement  make  you 
anxious?'  she  asks,  suddenly. 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  am  so  very  fond  of 
George  that  I  dread  to  think  what  may  be 
the  consequences  of  this  step  to  our  friend- 
ship.    I  could  not  bear  to  lose  him.' 
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'  But  wliy  should  you  lose  him  ?'  she  asks, 
in  innocent  wonder. 

'  Don't  you  see  that  this  important  step 
on  his  part  must  of  necessity  change  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life.  New  ties  will  arise 
around  him,  and  possibly  old  friendships 
will  be  forgotten.' 

He  speaks  in  a  sad  tone,  thoroughly  dis- 
tressed in  mind.  She  answers  him  with  a 
laugh. 

^  What  nonsense,  Frank  !'  she  cries.  '  If 
Mr.  Grafton's  aiFection  for  you  can  be  so 
easily  stifled,  it  is  not  really  worth  the 
trouble  of  retaining.  From  what  I  under- 
stand from  you,  his  regard  for  you  is  quite 
exceptional — and  believe  me,'  she  con- 
tinues, impressively,  *  such  regards  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  You  take  such  a  gloomy 
view  of  all  things.  Instead  of  lamenting, 
you  should  be  delighted  at  his  prospect  of 
future  happiness.' 

'I  know  that,'  he  exclaims.  '  I  fully 
comprehend  the  selfishness  of  my  conduct. 
But,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  loved  him,  you 
would  find  some  excuse  for  me.  As  you 
say,  George's  affection  for  me  is  far  too 
strong  to  be  swept  away  in  a  moment. 
But  there  is  another  question  to  be  con- 
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sidered.  How  do  I  know  that  slie  will  take 
a  liking  to  me  ?  She  may  resent  my 
affection  for  her  husband,  and  show  me 
that  my  presence  is  nndesired.' 

Again  she  gives  vent  to  the  same  low 
laugh  of  amusement. 

'■  My  dear  Frank,'  she  says,  '  you  are 
much  too  humble-minded.  Why  should 
you  under- value  your  attractions  ?  Believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  you  have  no 
cause  whatever  for  alarm.  Women  are 
not  such  inhuman  creatures  as  you  make 
out.     She  will  welcome  you  as  a  brother.' 

•Ah !  if  I  could  only  think  so,'  he  says, 
with  a  sigh. 

'  There  is  no  thinking  about  it,'  she  says, 
smiling,  ^  for  I  fcnow  it ;  I  am  as  certain  of 
it  as  I  am  sitting  here.  And  now,  Frank, 
we  ought  really  to  be  saying  good-night. 
We  have  been  so  engrossed  in  our  conver- 
sation that  we  have  never  noticed  the  twi- 
light creeping  on.  And,  Frank — when  you 
write  to  Mr.  Grafton  I  don't  think — that 
— that  you  had  better  mention  our  in- 
timacy. It  might  by  some  chance  get  to 
my  father's  ears,  and  then  I  should  never 
know  a  moment's  peace  afterwards.' 

'  Of  course  I  won't,  Diana,'  he  answers, 
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hastily,  '  trust  me  never  by  word  or  deed 
to  betray  to  any  living  soul  our  secret. 
When  George  arrives,  of  course ' 

Her  fingers  close  suddenly  on  his  hand. 

'  He  is  not  coming  yet,  is  he  ?'  she  says, 
in  a  hurried  voice. 

'  No,  not  at  present — he  cannot  get 
leave — but  when  he  does  come,  I  meant,  I 
suppose  I  may  tell  him  of  our  secret 
friendship  ?' 

'  Of  course  you  may,  Frank,'  she  says, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  confiding 
glance,  for  they  have  risen  from  the 
ground.  '  And  now  you  must  go  !  You 
go  first — it  is  your  turn — and  I  will  follow 
afterwards  in  a  few  minutes.' 

He  stands  lingering  by  her  side,  look- 
ing down  hungrily  on  to  her  up-turned 
face. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  says,  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tation, '  that — that  I  should  not  be  allowed 
to  say  good-night  in  a  warmer  way  ?' 

'  Of  course  you  may,'  she  says,  smiling. 
'  Give  me  a  brother's  kiss,  and  say  good- 
night.' 

She  raises  her  face  to  his,  and  their  lips 
meet  in  a  warm  kiss,  and  then,  with  a  hur- 
ried glance,  he  turns  aAvay  and  leaves  her. 
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She  remains  standing  under  the  old  oak 
long  after  his  footsteps  have  died  away, 
wrestling  with  her  inmost  thoughts. 

'  What  am  I  doing  ?'  she  murmurs,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  'Am  I  mad  that  I  act 
like  this  ?  Why  did  I  not  tell  him  the 
truth  to-night?  What  reason  had  I  to 
mystify  him  in  the  way  I  did  ?  I  feel  my- 
self drifting  slowly,  slowly  into  ruin — and, 
when  there  is  yet  time,  I  do  not  make  an 
effort  to  save  myself.  Ah !  my  God,  I 
cannot  tell  him — I  cannot  give  him  up — 
for  he  is  already  more  to  me  than  I  could 
bear  to  lose !' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GRANDE Y  SEEKS  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Grande Y,  as  usual,  is  again  late  for  dinner. 
Mrs.  Lamb  casts  a  reproachful  glance  to- 
wards him  as  he  enters  and  takes  his  seat 
beside  her.  He  aj)ologises  with  a  smile, 
promising  to  be  more  punctual  for  the 
future. 

'  Ah,'  she  says,  coquettishly,  '  I  am  be- 
ginning to  understand  what  your  promises 
are  worth.  What  a  long  walk  you  must 
have  taken  !     Where  have  you  been  T 

Grandby  answers  vaguely;  his  limited 
knowledo-e  of  Doono^a  does  not  allow  him 
to  venture  on  details  regarding  this  ficti- 
tious walk. 

'  You  appear  to  have  been  very  absent- 
minded,'  she  remarks,  with  a  little  laugh, 
'  from  what  I  can  gather  from  your  inco- 
herent description,  you  seem  to  have  been 
under   the    impression  that  you   were  in 
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several  distinct  places  at  tlie  same  time. 
Garam  Point  must  be  at  least  three  miles 
from  Honeybank.' 

He  laughs  in  reply. 

'  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  my 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  environments 
of  Doonga,'  he  says,  lightly.  ^  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  statement  is  bristling  with 
inaccuracies.' 

Mrs.  Stockton  is  not  present,  and  her 
husband's  chair  is  also  vacant.  Grandby 
looks  up  and  down  the  table,  and  nods  to 
one  or  two  slight  acquaintances  which  he 
has  made  during  his  sojourn  at  the  hotel. 

At  this  moment  Major  Lamb  enters, 
looking  very  hot  and  hurried.  He  seats 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  Grandby,  and, 
having  said  '  Good-evening,'  he  bends  to- 
wards his  wife  and  whispers, 

'  He  is  gone  !  There  is  no  chance  now  of 
his  beino;  cauo-ht.' 

'  How  far  is  he  off?'  she  says,  excitedly. 
'  Where  did  you  leave  him?' 

'  Some  miles  the  other  side  of  Honey- 
bank.  He  is  riding  as  fast  as  he  can  go, 
and  his  servant  is  taking  his  kit  on  mules. 
By  to-night  he  will  be  three  marches  off, 
and  out  of  reach  of  her  clutches/ 
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'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,'  she  cries,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  excitement.  '  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Grandby,  what  we  have  done?'  she 
adds,  turning  towards  him,  and  sinking 
her  voice  to  a  whisper,  '  we  have  carried  off 
Colonel  Stockton.' 

'  Done  what  ?'  he  exclaims,  in  a  puzzled 
tone. 

'  Hush,  don't  speak  so  loud,'  she  says, 
glancing  furtively  around  her.  '  Colonel 
Stockton  has  gone — has  fled  from  that 
horrible  woman  upstairs  into  Kashmir. 
You  know,  he  has  long  wished  to  go  there, 
but  she  utterly  forbade  him  to  do  so, 
threatening  to  accompany  him  if  he  did. 
You  may  imagine  the  poor  man's  conster- 
nation at  such  an  unpleasing  prospect.' 

'  And  he  has  managed  to  go  without  her, 
after  all  ?' 

*  Yes,  thanks  to  my  good  husband  there,' 
she  says,  with  a  glance  of  pride  in  his 
direction,  '  he  has  gone — he  went  this 
afternoon,  and  he  is  now  three  marches 
out,  my  husband  says.  Ever  since  he  first 
proposed  to  go,  Mrs.  Stockton  has  never 
allowed  him  out  of  her  sight,  fearing,  I 
suppose,  that  he  might  bolt.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  poor  old  creature  hadn't 
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the  pluck  to  ever  think  of  sucli  a  thing.' 
'  Then  what  finally  induced  him  to  go  ?' 
'  My  husband,'  she  answers,  proudly. 
'  He  took  the  old  man  aside,  and  said, 
"  Now  is  your  chance  !  The  old  party  is 
down  on  her  back  with  a  broken  wind  !  I 
will  arrange  the  travelling-kit — meet  me  at 
the  post-office  at  three  o'clock,  and  we  will 
start."  Wasn't  it  a  splendid  undertaking  ? 
Oh  !  Charles,'  she  says,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band, '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  proud  I  am 
of  you — it  was  a  magnificent  conception.' 

Major  Lamb  accepts  his  wife's  laudation 
with  a  modest  and  becoming  demeanour. 

'  Look  out  for  squalls,  old  woman !'  he 
says,  laughing.  '  Won't  there  be  a  shindy 
just,  when  she  finds  it  out !  I  hope  to 
goodness  she  rids  ns  of  her  presence  by 
starting  ofi*  in  hot  pursuit — she  will  never 
catch  him  now.' 

After  dinner,  at  Mrs.  Lamb's  earnest 
solicitation,  Grandby  accomj)anies  them  to 
her  private  room,  where  she  graciously 
allows  him  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  which 
favour  the  gallant  major  accepts  as  apply- 
ing equally  to  himself,  so  he  opens  his 
pipe-case,  and,  in  spite  of  much  expostula- 
tion, puiFs  away  furiously  at  a  coloured 
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meerschaum.  The  night  is  warm,  and 
Grandby  and  Mrs.  Lamb  stroll  out  on  to 
the  balcony  and  gaze  on  the  moon-lit  scene. 
He  is  in  a  silent  mood,  giving  abstracted 
answers  to  her  flow  of  conversation,  and 
she  imagines  that  he  must  be  tired.  In 
reality,  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
Diana  Forsdyke,  and  he  finds  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  attention  fixed 
within  the  bounds  of  politeness  on  Mrs. 
Lamb's  inanities  of  speech.  A  subtle  per- 
fume of  flowers  rises  from  below,  and  he 
leans  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

'  What  a  lovely  smell  those  roses  have, 
he  remarks,  for  want  of  something  better 
to  say. 

*  Yes,'  she  answers,  '  is  it  not  exquisite  ? 
They  are  Gloires-de-Dijon  and  greatly  prized 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.' 

'  Are  they  Gloires-de-  Dijon  T  he  exclaims^ 
with  sudden  interest,  his  thoughts  revert- 
ing to  those  mysterious  wreaths  lying  in 
the  cemetery. 

'  Of  course  they  are !'  she  says,  with  an 
afl*ected  little  laugh.  '  The  Banbury  roses 
are  famed  throughout  Doonga,  for  these 
are  the  only  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
whole  station.    You  can  always  tell  a  Ban- 
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TDury  lady  at  a  dance  because  no  others  are 
able  to  obtain  the  lovely  flower.' 

He  makes  some  inane  reply,  and  shortly 
afterwards  says  good-night.  If  these  flow- 
ers be,  in  reality,  peculiar  to  the  hotel,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  all  probability,  it 
is  some  one  actually  living  in  the  hotel  at 
the  present  moment  who  has  placed  the 
wreaths  upon  his  sister's  grave  in  the  last 
two  days.  But  who  this  some  one  can  be 
he  has  not  the  least  conception.  As  far  as 
he  knows,  there  is  no  one  in  the  hotel  who 
could  possibly  have  borne  his  sister  such  a 
lasting  afl'ection  as  to  continue  now,  four 
years  after  her  death,  to  honour  her  grave 
with  floral  ofl*erings.  Being  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
mystery,  he  dismisses  the  subject,  and  turns 
his  attention  to  the  concoction  of  a  letter 
in  reply  to  the  one  received  from  George 
Grafton. 

Under  the  influence  of  Miss  Forsdyke's 
soothing  words,  he  now  views  the  notion  of 
his  friend's  engagement  in  a  calmer  frame 
of  mind.  He  understands  that,  in  the  first 
excitement  consequent  on  the  news,  his 
thoughts  had  worked  a  trifle  incoherently. 
Regarding  the  matter  now,  he  comprehends 
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that  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  his 
friendship  with  Grafton  should  not  continue 
on  a  warm  and  fraternal  footing — if  not  on 
the  same  aiFectionate  basis  as  hitherto. 
There  must,  of  coarse,  be  some  difference 
in  their  future  relationship  to  one  another 
— the  step  which  his  friend  proposes  to 
take  is  of  such  an  important  character  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  be  other- 
wise ;  he  can  no  longer  expect  to  stand 
first  in  his  friend's  thoughts ;  he  must 
necessarily  sink  to  a  subordinate  position. 
But,  then,  this  is  only  as  it  ought  to  be — 
it  was  only  right  and  natural  that  the  wife 
should  stand  before  the  friend,  and  to 
resent  it  was  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  unjust. 

So,  arguing  in  this  way,  his  better  self 
predominates,  and  he  sits  down  and  writes 
his  friend  a  letter  of  heart-felt  congratula- 
tion. He  states  with  what  astonishment 
he  has  received  the  news,  mentioning  also 
his  own  deep  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and 
confiding  fully  all  the  selfish  ideas  which 
struggled  in  his  brain. 

'  I  am  calmer  now,'  he  writes  ;  '  I  see  now 
that  I  was  hasty  in  my  conclusions.  I  feel 
quite  certain,  come  what  may,  that  I  shall 
never  lose  your  friendship.     It  is  built  on 
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such  a  strong  foundation  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  human  agency  to  effect 
its  fall.  But  still  you  must  admit  that  I 
have  cause  for  some  anxiety.  You  regard 
me  with  the  distorted  eye  of  a  strong  affec- 
tion and  exaggerate  the  good  in  my  char- 
acter, refusing  to  perceive  the  bad.  But 
she — your  Avife — will  see  me  as  1  am ;  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  my  failings.  She  will 
regard  me  with  the  dispassionate  eye  of  a 
stranger,  and  her  verdict  Avill  be  formed, 
unbiassed  by  affection.  i\nd  should  her 
verdict  be  unsatisfactory — should  she  con- 
ceive for  me  an  involuntary  antipathy — 
it  is  impossible' for  me  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  our  fond  intimacy  must  of  necessity 
come  to  an  end.' 

And  so  on  in  this  strain  he  hurriedly 
pours  out  the  inmost  feelings  of  his  heart, 
writing  rapidly  without  pausing  to  weigh 
his  words,  conscious  of  that  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  awkwardness  and  shame  which 
all  men  feel  when  they  raise  for  a  moment 
their  natural  reserve  of  manner  and  demon- 
stratively make  confession  of  their  affection. 

In  finishing  his  letter  he  somewhat  throws 
off  the  heavy  weight  oppressing  his  mind, 
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and  attempts  to  be  jocose,  tliough  lie  is  far 
from  feeling  what  lie  writes. 

^  I  hope  that  you  have  well-considered 
the  question  of  ways  and  means,'  he  w^rites. 
^  As  a  young  lady  remarked  to  me  to-day, 
five  hundred  a  year  entirely  dependent  on 
your  health  and  life  does  not  offer  a  prince- 
ly prospect  to  your  Jiaiicee.  Are  you  quite 
certain  that  Miss  Rigby's  tastes  are  in 
accordance  with  this  sum.  You  must  have 
observed  yourself  how  very  extravagant  she 
is  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Now,  George,  do 
be  careful !' 

This  occurs  in  the  postscript,  and  he 
half-smiles  to  himself  as  he  pictures 
George's  astonishment  at  finding  his  little 
mystery  exposed.  His  friend  mil  never 
guess  how  he  has  obtained  the  information, 
and  he  determines  not  to  enlighten  him 
until  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  matter  w^hich 
puzzles  him  considerably.  George  Grafton 
speaks  in  the  most  eager  terms  of  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  seek  his  lady-love 
directly  the  period  of  enforced  silence  has 
elapsed  ;  he  also  states  most  positively  that 
immediately  on  his  obtaining  leave  he  wdll 
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proceed  straightway  to  Doonga,  and,  as  the 
two  dates  will  probably  coincide,  it  is  a 
mystery  to  Grandby  what  he  means. 

The  only  possible  solution  is  that  his  in- 
tended is  actually  now,  or  will  be  at  that 
date,  in  Doonga,  and  Grandby  resolves, 
before  getting  into  bed,  to  make  strict  in- 
quiries on  the  morrow  as  to  the  existence 
or  non-existence  in  the  station  of  Miss 
Rigby. 

'  The  sooner  I  make  her  acquaintance  the 
better,'  he  thinks,  ruefully.  '  If  she  be 
living  here,  I  will  call  on  her  to-morrow.' 

Accordingly  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  seeks  information  on  the  matter 
from  Mrs.  Lamb,  but  he  arrives  at  no  satis- 
factory result. 

Mrs.  Lamb  confesses  to  being  unacquaint- 
ed personally  with  Miss  Rigby ;  she  cannot 
say  for  certain  whether  such  a  person  does 
exist  in  Doonga ;  she  has  a  feeling  that  the 
name  is  in  some  way  familiar  to  her,  but 
where  she  could  have  heard  it  mentioned 
before  she  cannot  remember  in  the  least ;  it 
may  have  been  last  year,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  year  before,  or  the  year  before 
that — she  really  cannot  say.  Her  memory 
is  so  bad  that  she  never  can  remember  any- 
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thing.  But  now  that  she  considers  the  sub- 
ject she  has  an  idea  that  two  years  before 
in  Dalhousie,  she  had  met  a  young  lady  of 
that  name,  though  really  she  cannot  say 
for  certain  whether  it  was  not  Digby  in- 
stead of  Rigby — in  fact,  on  thinking  over 
the  matter,  she  feels  certain  that  it  was 
Digby — or  at  any  rate  some  name  beginning 
with  a  D.  But  it  was  not  Rigby  she  is 
fully  convinced,  so  probably  it  was  not  the 
same  young  lady,  as  he  is  referring  to. 

'  No,  probably  not,'  says  Grandby,  drily, 
rising  from  his  seat.  '  Thank  you  so  much 
— I  am  so  very  sorry  to  have  put  you  to 
so  much  trouble.' 

Mrs.  Lamb  begs  that  he  will  not  mention 
it ;  she  is  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  oblige 
such  a  very  charming  young  man  as  Mr. 
Grandby  ;  she  only  trusts  that  he  will  make 
a  point  of  coming  to  her  on  every  occasion 
when  he  may  be  in  doubt ;  she  will  always 
be  delighted  to  assist  him  to  the  best  of  her 
very  poor  abihties  ;  and  now  she  remembers 
that  the  young  lady  at  Dalhousie  was 
named  Dighton,  and  not  Digby  ;  the  close 
similarity  of  the  names  had  for  the  moment 
confused  her ;  it  was  an  extremly  stupid 
mistake  for  her  to  make  ;  but  she  is  glad 
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that  slie  has  been  able  to  correct  herself,  for 
now  she  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
two  youno^  ladies  cannot  be  the  same. 

'  No,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter 
now^'he  says,  with  good-humoured  emphasis. 

^  But  if  your  Miss  Digby — Dighton — 
Rigby,  I  mean,  be  young  and  pretty,'  she 
continues,  '  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
ascertaining  where  she  lives,  if  she  really 
be  in  Doonga.' 

'  How  ?     In  Avhat  way  ?' 

'  By  seeking  information  from  one  who 
is  on  terms  of  the  warmest  intimacy  with 
every  pretty  girl  within  a  hundred  miles 
— from  that  most  charming  of  men,  Vernon 
Loftus.  If  she  be  pretty,  and  if  she  be  in 
Doonga,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  knows 
her — and  knows  her  well.' 

He  thanks  her  for  the  suggestion  with  a 
smile,  and  he  leaves  the  room,  and  strolls 
slowly  down  in  the  direction  of  the  club. 

It  is  a  delicious  morning,  the  atmosphere 
clear  and  cool,  and  the  native  village  is 
looking  very  picturesque,  rising  tier  above 
tier  up  the  mountain  side,  all  shining 
brightly  in  the  warm  sunlight.  Garam 
Point  has  emerged  from  the  sea  of  cloud 
in  which  for  the  last  two  days  it  has  been 
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enveloped,  and  the  old  watch-tower,  stand- 
ing on  its  summit,  can  now  plainly  be  dis- 
cerned, lifting  up  its  bare  grey  walls  from 
amidst  the  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage  sur- 
rounding it. 

Arriving  at  the  club,  Grandby  turns 
down  the  little  pathway,  and  proceeds 
straightway  to  Loftus'  room,  which  he  finds 
untenanted.  Glancing  at  the  clock  to  see 
the  time,  he  finds  the  hands  still  pointing 
to  two  o'clock,  at  which  proof  of  the 
eccentricity  of  his  friend  he  laughs  softly 
to  himself.  To  while  away  the  time,  he 
proceeds  to  inspect  the  treasures  scattered 
about  the  room. 

Along  the  mantelpiece  is  placed  a  line 
of  unframed  photographs,  mostly  of  young 
and  pretty  girls, — actresses  and  social  ac- 
quaintances in  various  stages  of  nudity, 
indiscriminately  mixed — and,  having  ex- 
amined them,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mrs.  Lamb  was  not  far  wrong  in  her 
estimate  of  the  fascinating  power  wielded 
by  Loftus  over  the  fair  sex.  Above,  upon 
the  wall,  lying  in  the  rack,  are  four  or  five 
hunting-crops  and  whips,  and  he  takes 
them  down  one  by  one  and  gravely  criticises 
their  respective   merits,   for   to    Grandby 
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everything  connected  with  horsemanship 
and  racing  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
interest.  Having  chosen  in  favour  of 
number  three,  he  replaces  them  on  the 
rack,  and  turns  his  attention  to  another 
quarter  of  the  room. 

There  is  a  small  table  standing  by  the 
bed,  and  on  it  are  placed  a  decanter,  con- 
taining whisky,  a  glass,  the  remains  of  a 
cigar,  and  a  yellow  novel.  He  takes  up 
the  book  and  opens  it,  and  finds  that  it  is 
written  in  French.  Wondering  at  such 
erudition  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  he  looks 
at  the  title-page,  and  discovers  it  to  be 
Zola's  '  Nana,'  and  immediately  ceases  to 
wonder.  Loftus,  he  knows,  would  tackle 
Arabic,  in  order  to  obtain  undiluted 
realism. 

Turning  to  the  larger  table,  he  becomes 
conscious  of  a  perfect  chaos.  Books,  papers, 
pipes,  gloves,  tobacco,  matches,  glasses, 
cigarette-cases,  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  a 
clothes-brush — all  seem  to  be  struggling 
for  supremacy.  But,  from  out  of  this  mass 
of  heterogeneous  articles,  one  object 
attracts  his  fixed  attention ;  it  is  the  photo- 
graph of  a  man,  framed  in  sage-green  plush. 

He  lifts  it  up  with  almost  reverential 
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care,  and  carries  it  to  the  light,  and  gazes 
long  and  earnestly  upon  it.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  face,  which  meets  his  view — the 
face  of  a  man  of  apparently  four  or  -^ye 
and  twenty,  with  a  small  black  moustache 
and  dare-devil  laughing  eyes,  with  a  well- 
shaped,  pointed  chin,  and  lips  half-unclosed 
in  a  pleasant  smile — a  face  of  irresistible 
attractive  power,  disclosing  plainly  in  its 
every  contour  a  weakness  of  mind  and 
readiness  to  sin.  It  is  a  picture  of  Charlie 
Talbot,  who  had  been  brother-officer  to 
Loftus,  and  Grandby  experiences  a  very 
painful  sensation  as  he  regards  that  laugh- 
ing face,  now  dead. 

It  is  very  like  him  !  The  image  of  his 
sister's  husband  rises  before  him,  and  he 
sighs,  as  he  contrasts  the  picture  of  the 
dashing  young  officer,  who  used  to  ride 
over  daily  to  their  house  near  Canterbury, 
with  the  cold  silent  gravestone  in  the 
cemetery.  What  a  sad  fate  was  his  !  Born 
into  the  world,  gifted  with  more  than 
average  personal  advantages  and  possess- 
ing more  Avealth  than  he  required,  to  be 
cut  off  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  away 
from  home  and  friends — to  die  a  fearful 
death  in  the  solitudes  of  Kashmir  !     Who 
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could  have  foreseen  sucli  a  tragic  ending 
to  that  gay  and  careless  life  ? 

'  Sorry  I  am  late,  old  chap,'  says  a  voice 
behind  him ;  '  saw  you  pass  from  breakfast- 
room,  and  straightway  bolted  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  devilled  kidney,  which  almost 
took  the  roof  off  of  my  mouth.  Ah  !  poor 
Charlie  !     Is  it  not  a  perfect  likeness  ?' 

His  voice  suddenly  changes  to  one  of 
tenderness.  Grandby  replaces  the  photo- 
graph on  the  table,  and  turns  round  and 
shakes  him  by  the  hand. 

'  Strangely  enough,'  he  says,  *  it  was  on 
this  very  subject  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about.  I  wished  to  ask  you  some 
questio2is  relating  to  poor  Charlie's  death.' 

Loftus  motions  him  to  take  a  seat. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TALBOt's  DEATH. 

'  Well,  old  chap,'  said  Loftus,  sitting  him- 
self down  and  taking  a  cheroot  from  the 
box  by  his  side,  '  what  is  it  you  want  ?  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  know.' 

'  It  was  about  this  day  three  years  ago 
that  we  heard  of  poor  Talbot's  death,'  says 
Grandby,  slowly,  beginning  at  once  m 
medias  res.  '  We  were  led  to  understand 
that  he  died  from  a  fall  from  a  precipice 
in  the  northern  wilds  of  Kashmir.  Yes- 
terday I  happened  to  visit  the  cemetery, 
and  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  that  he 
was  lying  there  beside  his  wife.  I  thought 
that  you,  being  his  special  friend,  might 
be  able  to  explain  this  fact  to  me.' 

^  Certainly  I  can,'  Loftus  answers,  with 
a  forced  briskness.  ^  There  is  no  mystery 
about   the  affair.     He  was  killed,  as  you 
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say,  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice  in  Kash- 
mir. An  Englishman  happened  to  have 
been  passing  through  those  parts  at  that 
time,  and  he  attended  to  the  body,  brought 
it  home  here,  and  laid  it  beside  his  wife.' 

'  That  was  a  truly  noble  act  on  his  part. 
Do  you  know  his  name  ?  I  would  give 
anything  to  be  able  to  clasp  him  by  the 
hand,  and  thank  him.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  his  name,'  answers  Loftus, 
promptly.  'But  I  am  quite  certain  that 
he  would  be  very  averse  to  being  thanked.' 

'  But,  anyhow,  tell  me  his  name,'  says 
Grandby,  eagerly. 

'  Certainly  I  will,  since  you  wish  it,'  says 
Loftus.     '  It  was  I,  myself 

'  You,  Loftus !'  cries  Grandby,  in  aston- 
ishment, '  why  have  you  never  told  me  so 
before  ?  How  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  your  truly  noble  action  ?' 

"  I  do  not  want  your  thanks,  old  boy,' 
says  Loftus,  with  a  smile,  '  nor  do  I  in  any 
way  deserve  them.  You  seem  to  forget 
that  Charlie  was  my  greatest  friend  in  life, 
and  that  it  was  only  natural  for  me  to  obey 
his  dying  wish.' 

'  What !     Did  he  speak  before  he  died  ?' 

'  Yes,'  answers  Loftus,  gravely, '  he  spoke 
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a  few  words  expressing  a  wisli  to  be  buried 
beside  his  wife.  It  was  a  very  sad  occur- 
rence, especially  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  died.  Poor  old 
Charlie  !  I  have  always  felt  glad  that  at 
the  last  he  remembered  his  little  -wife. 
Your  sister,  Grandby,  was  a  woman  in  a 
a  thousand.' 

'  I  know  it — I  know  it,'  says  Grandby, 
faintly.     ^  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Loft  us.' 

'  You  cannot  imao^ine  the  chano^e  which 
she  wrought  in  Talbot,'  says  Loftus,  con- 
tinuing his  own  line  of  thought.  '  From 
the  day  he  married  her,  he  became  a  differ- 
ent man.  Her  influence  over  him  was 
simply  wonderful,  but  so  it  was  over 
everyone  she  met.  He  became  the  steadi- 
est chap  in  the  whole  regiment.  Ah ! 
often  did  we  quiz  and  chaff  him  on  his 
benedict  proclivities,  and  often  have  we — 
more  shame  to  us — tried  to  tempt  him  in 
the  mess  with  a  bottle  of  good  Heidseick ! 
But  he  never  yielded — he  loved  his  wife 
so  well  that  he  gave  up  all  his  former 
pleasures  for  her  sake,  and  he  became  as 
good  as  gold.' 

'  Yes,'  says  Grandby,  in  a  hushed  voice, 
'  so  she  wrote  and  told  me.' 
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'  I  never  shall  forget  that  awful  time 
she  died,'  continues  Loftus.  *  It  was  a 
dreadful  shock  to  all  of  us,  for  she  had  en- 
deared herself  to  the  whole  regiment  Avith 
her  gentle  loving  ways.  But  to  Talbot  it 
was  almost  death.  It  struck  him  down 
with  such  violence  that  at  one  time  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  reason.  He  acted 
like  a  madman,  and,  worse  luck,  he  never 
in  reality  recovered.' 

Loftus'  voice  falters,  and,  as  though 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  rises  and  pours 
himself  out  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky,  which 
he  swallows  at  a  gulp. 

'  You  see,  it  happened  like  this,'  he  says, 
resuming  his  seat.  '  In  the  spring  of  that 
year — it  was  '79,  I  think — she  became 
far  from  well.  The  climate  of  India  did 
not  suit  her.  And  as  the  hot  weather 
began  to  come  on,  and  she  showed  signs  of 
getting  worse,  Talbot  was  compelled  to  de- 
cide to  separate  from  her  for  a  time  by 
sending  her  to  the  hills.  I  happened  to  be 
first  for  leave  that  year,  so  it  Avas  settled 
that  I  should  bring  her  up  to  Doonga — 
which  I  did.  We  became  very  fast  friends 
up  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
mountain  air  was  gradually  restoring  her 
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to  health.  I  used  to  write  very  often  to 
Charlie,  reporting  progress,  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  he  used  to  write  to  her 
every  other  day.  And  so  the  month  of 
April  came  to  a  close  and  May  commenced. 

'  It  was  about  the  10th  of  May  that  she 
first  complained  to  me  of  feeling  ill.  She 
felt  feverish,  she  said,  and  she  suffered  from 
a  pain  in  her  right  below  the  waist.  In  the 
next  few  days  she  became  much  worse,  and 
on  the  17th  the  doctor  announced  that  she 
was  down  with  typhoid  fever.  I  telegraph- 
ed at  once  for  Talbot  and  the  next  day  he 
arrived.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  to 
you  how  he  suffered.  All  through  those 
dreary  three  weeks  which  followed  it  was 
pitiable  to  see  him.  And  when  she  died — 
it  was  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  of  June,  and  I  Avas  present  at  her 
side — he  fell  down  like  one  suddenly  struck 
dead.  I  have  often  thought  since  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he 
actually  died  then.' 

'  Why  ?'  says  Grandby,  very  faintly.  '  I 
say,  old  chap,  may  I  have  a  little  spirits. 
I — I  feel  rather — thirsty  this  morning.' 

'Yes,  certainly,  old  boy,'  cries  Loftus, 
jumping  up  with  alacrity,  and  bustling  to 
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tlie  table  glad  of  any  excuse  to  conceal  his 
own  feelings.  '  Here,  drink  this — it  is,  as 
you  say,  very  warm  to-day — quite  like  the 
middle  of  summer.  Well,  you  see,'  he  con- 
tinues, resuming  his  seat  and  relighting  his 
cheroot.  'After  poor  Charlie  recovered 
from  that  awful  shock,  he  was  never  quite 
himself  again.  He  could  not  stand  the 
weight  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  always 
trying  to  drown  his  care.  He  became 
feverishly  excitable — neglectful  of  his  duties 
— and  often  have  I  seen  him — poor  chap — 
the  worse  for  drink.  We  all  saw  that  he 
was  going  rapidly  to  the  dogs,  and  we  all 
tried  to  do  our  best  to  save  him,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  The  poor  old  chap,  as  you 
know,  was  naturally  weak-minded,  and 
nothing  could  persuade  him  to  desist,  and, 
after  his  dear  little  wife  died,  he  became 
twenty  times  worse  than  he  ever  was  be- 
fore. I  often  used  to  think  that  he  was  doing 
it  on  purpose  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  killing  himself.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
drink.  He  plunged  fiercely  into  all  amuse- 
ments, used  to  dine  out  three  times  a  week, 
and  attend  all  parties,  flirting  desperately 
with  every  woman  he  met.  The  result  of 
course  was  inevitable — he  became  entangled 
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more    than    once   in    very   shady    affairs.' 
'  Yes — so  I  heard/  says  Grandby.     '  We 
even  heard  that  there  was  a  woman  in  some 
way  connected  with  his  death.' 

*  Yes — there  is  no  doubt  that  he  went 
terribly  to  ruin ;  but  we  none  of  us  thought, 
when  he  used  to  be  planning  his  Kashmir 
trip,  that  he  would  so  soon  be  taken  away 
from  us.  You  see  it  happened  like  this. 
He  and  I  had  planned  to  spend  our  summer 
leave  of  the  year  1880  in  the  wilds  of 
Kashmir.  We  had  determined  to  leave  the 
usual  districts  round  Sarinagar,  frequented 
by  the  British,  and  to  penetrate  northward, 
thinking  by  so  doing  that  we  might  get 
better  sport.  So  we  came  up  together  and 
stopped  a  few  days  here  in  Doonga.  And 
here,  worse  luck,  he  met  a  girl  with  whom 
in  a  few  days  he  fell  hopelessly  in  love,  or 
what  stood  him  in  the  place  of  love.  She 
was  living  here  with  her  father,  and  the  old 
man,  knowing  Talbot's  reputation  by  hear- 
say, would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
and  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  However, 
Talbot  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  the 
young  lady,  falling  willingly  into  his  plans^ 
consented  to  meet  him  secretly.  You  re- 
member where  I  met  you  yesterday  ?' 
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'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  it  was  in  a  secluded  wood  near 
there  tliat  they  used  to  meet  every  day. 
A  week  passed  like  this,  and,  as  our  leave 
was  limited,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  im- 
patient. So  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
but  he  refused  to  listen  to  me.  Entreaties, 
expostulations  were  useless  ;  I  verily  believe 
that  for  the  time  he  was  literally  bewitched. 
I  felt  a  compunction  at  leaving  him  behind, 
for  I  well  knew  his  fatal  w^eakness  of  mind, 
and  I  could  not  foresee  what  might  be  the 
end  of  this  unfortunate  affair.  But  w^hen 
I  spoke  to  him  again  he  only  laughed, 
and  told  me  not  to  fear  for  him, 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  his  own 
business,  and  was  determined  to  remain 
some  time  longer.  So  after  some  delay 
we  decided  that  I  should  go  on  ahead 
to  the  spot  which  Ave  had  fixed  upon,  and 
that  he  would  follow  in  a  week  or  so, 
letting  me  know  by  messenger  when  he  was 
likely  to  arrive.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
turn  him  from  his  resolve,  I  at  last  agreed 
to  this  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  and  I 
started  oif  alone.  He  rode  down  with  me 
as  far  as  Honeybank,  and  well  do  I  re- 
member his  graceful  figure  turning  round 
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and  waving  me  good-bye.  My  God,  when 
next  I  saw  him — he  was  greatly  changed.' 

A  sudden  gulp  rises  in  his  throat,  and  he 
hastily  jumps  up,  and  pours  out  another  glass 
of  whisky,  which  he  raises  to  his  lips  with 
trembling  hands.  Grandby  says  nothing  ; 
he  dare  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  so  he 
waits  patiently  for  his  friend  to  continue 
his  narration. 

In  a  moment  Loftus  has  recovered  from 
his  weakness,  and  he  reseats  himself  and 
begins  to  speak  in  a  somewhat  steadier 
voice. 

*  Well,'  he  says,  '  I  started,  and  in  course 
of  time  I  reached  the  appointed  place,  and 
I  found  good  sport,  though  perhaps  it  did 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  feeling  terribly  lonely.  I 
am  not  a  keen  enough  sportsman  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  solitude  for  long, 
and  it  had  never  been  my  intention  to  go 
alone  ;  so  I  began  to  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  expected  messenger.  He  came  at 
last,  after  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight 
alone,  and  brought  a  letter  from  Talbot, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  started, 
and  would  probably  arrive  about  five  or 
six  days  after  the  bearer  of  the  note.     The 
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track  was  a  straight  one,  and  impossible 
to  miss,  so  I  immediately  packed  up  my 
tent,  and  determined  to  start  south  to  meet 
him.  In  three  days  I  came  across  him, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when 
I  first  set  eyes  on  all  that  remained  of 
Charlie  Talbot.' 

'  What !  was  he  dead,  then  ?'  says  Grand- 
by,  with  painful  interest. 

'  No,  but  dying — dying  fast,'  answers 
Loftus,  in  a  low  voice.  '  His  tent  was 
pitched  by  the  roadside,  and  before  I  en- 
tered it  something  told  me  that  it  was  not 
all  right.  Standing  outside  the  doorway, 
I  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
sobs.' 

'  A  woman  !'  cries  Grandby,  in  amaze- 
ment. '  You  cannot  mean  to  tell  me, 
Loftus,  that  the  girl  came  with  him  ?' 

'  It  was  a  woman  sobbing.  I  hastily 
raised  the  fly  of  the  tent  and  entered.  He 
was  lying  on  a  camp  bedstead  covered  with 
blood,  his  face  deadly  pale,  uttering  groan 
after  groan.  It  was  a  terrible  sight,  and 
I  hastened  towards  him,  and  bent  over 
him,  my  heart  too  sick  to  speak.' 

'  And  the  woman — the  woman — what 
did  she  do  ?' 
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'  She  tlirew  herself  on  the  ground  beside 
his  bed,  and  ^^-ith  a  face  distorted  T^ith 
grief  imj^lored  me  to  save  him.  But,  as  to 
saving  him,  it  was  an  utter  impossibility. 
He  was  fearfully  mutilated  ;  both  his  legs 
and  one  of  his  arms  were  broken,  the  ribs 
on  his  right  side  were  smashed  in,  and 
from  his  terrible  groans  I  could  tell  that 
he  had  experienced  some  fatal  internal 
injury.  His  face  was  not  marred  in  any 
way,  but  it  was  so  deadly  pale  that  it 
seemed  as  though  I  were  looking  on  his 
ghost.  He  was  not  conscious  of  my  pres- 
ence ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  glassily  on  the 
canvas  of  the  tent,  and  he  was  wandering 
in  his  speech,  and  all  his  bed  was  covered 
with  blood  from  the  compound  fractures 
of  his  arms  and  legs.  Oh !  Grandby,  my 
dear  boy,  it  was  an  a^v^ful,  terrible,  sicken- 
in  o^  siojht !' 

He  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as 
though  to  shut  out  the  painful  vision 
which  his  words  have  conjured  up,  and 
for  several  moments  there  is  silence  in  the 
room.  Grandby  is  by  far  too  agitated  to 
speak,  and  he  sits  there  picturing  in  his 
mind  that  death-bed  scene,  with  all  its 
gloomy  accessories,  and  a  feeling  of  insen- 
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sate  hatred  against  the  unknown  woman 
arises  in  his  breast. 

'  And  how  did  it  all  happen  ?'  he  asks, 
after  a  long  pause. 

^The  woman — or  rather  girl,  for  she 
was  nothing  more — was  beside  herself  with 
fear  and  grief,'  says  Loftus,  '  and  from  her 
frenzied  self-reproaches  I  gathered  how  the 
terrible  accident  took  place.  They  had 
been  walking  beside  a  precipice  of  jagged 
rock,  and  in  a  spirit  of  devilry  — curse  her 
fair  face  and  beauty ! — she  had  da7'ed  poor 
Charlie  to  get  her  a  flower  which  she  saw 
growing  several  yards  below  them.  You 
may  remember  Talbot's  fierce  impetuosity 
— he  had  only  to  be  told  that  he  could  not 
do  a  thing  to  make  him  resolved  at  any 
risk  to  prove  the  contrary.  And  so  it  was 
in  this  case.  To  prove  his  love,  he  accept- 
ed the  challenge,  and  how  it  actually  hap- 
pened I  cannot  say,  but  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  was  hurled  down  on  to  the  cruel 
rocks,  a  hundred  feet  below  him.  I  after- 
wards inspected  the  spot  personally;  the 
rocks  were  smeared  with  clotted  blood, 
and  how  it  was  that  he  was  not  killed  at 
once  I  cannot  imagine.  These  details  I 
learned  partly  from  the  girl's  ravings,  and 
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partly  from  inquiry  of  the  native  servant 
who  was  with  them  at  the  time.  It  Avas 
an  inhuman  thing  to  make  him  do,  and 
though  she  probably  spoke  in  utter  thought- 
lessness, yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
through  her  instrumentality  that  he  came 
by  his  awful  death.' 

'  Ah !  I  was  certain  of  it !'  cries  Grand- 
by,  excitedly.  '  Something  intuitively  told 
me  that  it  was  that  vile  wretch  who  caused 
his  death.' 

'  Hush  !  you  should  not  judge  her  harsh- 
ly. Had  you  seen  her,  as  I  did,  grovelling 
at  my  feet,  stricken  with  remorse,  you 
would  have  felt  some  pity  for  the  girl. 
Had  she  for  one  moment  considered  the 
risk  which  she  was  making  him  run,  I  feel 
convinced  that  she  Avould  never  have  asked 
him  to  do  it.  It  was  all  done  in  a  moment 
of  thoughtlessness ;  it  was  merely  the  act 
of  a  capricious  girl,  anxious  to  prove  her 
power  over  the  man  she  loved.  But  she 
suffered  for  the  act.  Ah,  Grandby,  words 
will  not  tell  you  how  she  suffered.  I  can 
never  recall  this  sad  scene  without  a  sense 
of  pity  arising  within  me  for  that  poor 
girl,  for  she  loved  him  passionately  in  her 
fierce,  lustful  manner,  and  she  had  given 
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Tip  everything  in  life  for  his  sake.  For 
days  afterwards  she  was  in  a  delirium,  tor- 
tured by  the  thought  that  she  had  killed 
a  fellow -creature,  and  it  required  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  convince  her  to 
the  contrary.' 

^  What  did  you  do  with  her  ?'  he  asks, 
curiously,  after  a  slight  pause. 

'  Well,  about  five  o'clock  that  evening 
poor  Charlie  died.  But  before  he  died  a 
glimmer  of  consciousness  came  over  him, 
and  I  fancied  that  he  recognised  me,  for  he 
murmured  something  about  being  buried 
beside  his  wife.  The  girl,  as  I  have  said, 
completely  lost  her  senses,  and  I,  with  the 
help  of  the  servant,  nursed  her  for  five 
long  days.  In  that  interim  some  of  the 
natives  of  the  place  built  me  up  a  rude 
cofiin,  and  they  placed  poor  Charlie  in  it, 
having  first  subjected  the  body  to  some 
process  of  embalming  "with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  And  then  we  began  our 
sad  journey  homeward,  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  poor  boy's  dying 
wish.* 

'  And  the  girl  ?' 

'  She  came  with  us,  and,  when  we  ar- 
rived near  civilized  parts,  I  left  her  with  the 
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servant,  giving  him  strict  injunctions  to 
take  lier  round  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
to  wait  for  me  at  a  certain  place.  I,  with 
the  necessary  witnesses,  took  the  body  to 
Sarinagar,  and  there  testified  to  the  proper 
authorities  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
leaving  out  all  mention  of  the  girl.  After 
a  short  delay  there  we  started  again,  and 
in  course  of  time  we  met  the  girl  at  the 
appointed  place.  It  was  now  my  first 
endeavour  to  screen  her — so  we  only  tra- 
velled by  night,  resting  by  day,  she  keep- 
ing within  her  tent.  In  a  few  days  we 
arrived  near  Doonga,  and  then  it  was  that 
I  first  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  my 
position.  The  question  which  puzzled  me 
was,  what  was  I  to  do  with  her,  and  it  was 
then  she  told  me  her  whole  story,  inform- 
ing me  of  a  fact  which  hitherto  I  had  not 
known,  which  was,  that  Charlie  had  torn 
himself  away  from  Doonga,  and  that  she 
had  followed  him  of  her  own  accord,  leav- 
ing her  home  and  voluntarily  choosing  a 
life  of  sin.  She  explained  to  me  that  if 
her  father  refused  to  take  her  back  she 
was  literally  homeless  and  destitute — so  I 
determined  to  risk  his  anger,  and  to  go 
and  plead  for  her.' 
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'  Ah !    Loftus,  that  was  noble  of  you/ 
says  Grandby,  viewing  him  in  admiration. 

'  I  left  her  in  a  secluded  place  outside 
Doonga,  with  the  servant,  and  I  hastened 
on  with  poor  Charlie's  body,  which  I  buried 
the  next  day  beside  his  wife's.  And  then 
I  went  to  see  her  father.  How  I  ever 
induced  him  to  take  her  back  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  such  in  fact  was  the  result  of 
my  mission.  He  was  terribly  broken  down 
at  the  thought  of  his  daughter  s  disgrace, 
and  I  found  out  that  on  her  disappearance 
in  desperation  he  had  given  out  to  the 
world  that  she  had  gone  into  Kashmir  to 
stay  with  a  friend — so  no  one  was  aware 
of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  except  myself, 
for  I  can  swear  that  no  one  saw  her  when 
she  was  under  my  charge.  How  the  ru- 
mour ever  arose  that  there  Avas  a  woman 
connected  with  the  death  I  cannot  say ; 
probably  it  was  owing  to  the  servants 
chattering  on  the  subject,  though  I  bribed 
them  heavily  to  silence.  And  now,  old  boy, 
that  is  the  whole  story ;  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  keep  it  secret,  for  I  have  never 
disclosed  it  before  to  a  living  soul.' 

'You  may   trust    me,    Loftus,'   replies 
Grandby,  gravely,  '  I  am  filled  with  amaze- 
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ment  at  your  strange  story.  Have  you  seen 
the  woman  since?' 

'  Yes,'  says  Loftus,  after  a  pause,  '  I  have 
met  her  since.' 

'  And  has  she  quite  recovered  ?' 

'  Yes — quite  recovered.  She  is  now 
moving  in  society,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  although,  it  is  true,  there  is 
some  vague  cloud  overhanging  her.  There 
is  an  idea  prevalent  that  there  has  been  a 
scandal  about  her  at  some  time  or  other  of 
her  life,  and  she  is  given  rather  the  cold 
shoulder  by  certain  people,  but  no  one  can 
say  exactly  what  it  is — so  the  matter  is 
generally  ignored,  and  she  is  accepted  as 
an  equal.' 

'  It  is  extraordinary !'  says  Grandby, 
musingly.  '  You  have  surprised  me,  Loftus. 
Considering  all  this,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  ask  you  whether  it  was  you 
who  placed  those  wreaths  upon  their 
graves.' 

'  Wreaths,'  repeats  Loftus,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  blankest  astonishment. 
'What  wreaths?  No,  Grandby,  it  was 
not  I.' 

'  Not  you  !  Then  who  could  it  possibly 
have   been?      Yesterday   I    went   to   the 
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cemetery,  and  on  both  poor  Adelaide's  and 
Charlie's  graves  there  was  laid  a  wreath  of 
fresh  roses — Gloires-de- Dijon.  If  it  were  not 
you,  I  cannot  imagine  who  it  could  have 
been.' 

'No,  it  was  not  I,  Grandby,'  answers 
Loftus,  in  a  strangely  reflective  tone. 
'  Gloires-de- Dijon  only  spring  from  Ban- 
bury's !  Who  could  it  have  been  ?  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  completely  mystified.  But 
now,  Grandby,'  he  cries,  suddenly  relaps- 
ing into  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  '  let  us  be 
more  cheerful !  This  sort  of  conversation 
is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast.  Put  on 
your  hat  and  come  round  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  by  Jove,  sir,  if  we  don't  polish 
off  a  magnum  of  dry  Monopole  between  us, 
I  will  turn  good-templar  for  the  rest  of  my 
blooming  days.' 
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'for  her  sake.' 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Grandby,  a 
quart  bottle  of  dry  Monopole  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  suggested  magnum,  and  they 
are  soon  both  engaged  in  discussing  its 
merits.  To  Grandby,  it  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  specimen  of  dry  champagne,  but 
Loftus,  with  a  keenly  critical  look  upon  his 
face,  refuses  to  give  an  unqualified  opinion, 
at  the  same  time  hinting  darkly  that  the 
club  is  rapidly  going  to  the  dogs. 

'  No,'  he  says,  wisely  shaking  his  head, 
as  he  drains  off  the  last  glass  in  the  bottle 
of  which  he  has  drunk  at  least  two-thirds. 
*  No,  it  is  certainly  not  up  to  the  mark. 
It  is  a  beastly  shame  to  attempt  to  palm 
off  cheap  wines  on  the  members  of  the 
club.  Six  rupees  a  quart !  How  can  one 
expect  to  get  the  genuine  article  for  a 
paltry  six  rupees  ?' 
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*  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  really  excellent,' 
remarks  Grandby,  with  a  smile.  '  And  as 
to  being  cheap — there,  I  beg  to  differ  with 
you.  In  our  mess,  Christy's  best  is  only 
five  rupees  the  quart.' 

'  Ah !  yes,  in  a  mess — that's  quite  differ- 
ent !'  says  Loft  us,  with  a  smile  of  superior 
wisdom.  '  Our  one  thought  in  a  mess  is  to 
obtain  everything  as  cheap  as  possible — 
one  is  on  duty  there,  and  consequently 
careful.  But  in  a  club  in  the  Himalayas, 
where  one  may  be  supposed  to  be  enjoying 
a  little  holiday,  it  is  only  natural  that  one 
should  wish  to  relax  a  little  from  one's 
usual  habits.' 

'  You  mean  that  you  would  like  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  everything  you  get?' 

'  Well — not  exactly  that.  But  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  I  was  spending  money,' — 
with  a  vague  sweep  of  the  hand  in  the  air 
— 'more  than  I  could  afford,  in  fact.  Sitting 
here  with  a  balance  credit  at  my  banker's 
how  can  I  possibly  imagine  that  I  am  on 
a  holiday.  It  is  not  a  holiday — it  is  mere- 
ly duty.' 

'You  seem  to  think  that  a  holiday 
necessarily  implies  a  long  list  of  debts.' 

'Of  course  I  do,'  he  says, decidedly.  '  And 
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who  doesn't  ?  In  my  present  prosperous 
condition,  how  can  I  enjoy  myself?  What 
excitement  is  there  in  life  for  me,  when  I 
know  that  I  can  pay  my  way  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  all  these 
chaps  here,  with  my  pockets  full  of  gold  ? 
No,  Grandby,  old  boy,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  sense  of  being  flush  depresses  me — 
literally  depresses  me.  My  life  is  one  list- 
less routine  of  insipidity  ;  and  when  I  see 
that  fellow  Bramley  in  the  card-room, 
staking  far  more  than  he  possesses,  and 
watch  his  eager  face  as  the  cards  turn  up, 
why — I  envy  him  !  He  knows  that  every- 
thing— name,  honour,  fortune — depends 
upon  the  colour  of  the  card,  and  he  ex- 
periences in  consequence  a  beatific  thrill  of 
excitement  which  I  can  never  hope  to  feel. 
Ah  !'  he  says,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully, 
'  my  lot  is  very  hard.' 

'  Ah — very  I'  answers  Grandby,  with 
good-humoured  irony.  '  I  really  pity  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But  can 
nothing  be  done  to  alleviate  your  misfor- 
tune, or  is  your  purse  impossible  to 
empty  ?' 

'  Impossible — in  Doonga,'  he  answers, 
dismally.     '  My  dear  boy,  I  have  tried  it 
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over  and  over  a/^ain,  but  it  is  no  go.  Day 
after  day  have  I  been  to  Shortt's  until  I 
am  literally  sick  of  the  sight  of  his  shop. 
Every  single  day  for  a  month,  I  went  and 
bought  a  cigarette-case,  a  bottle  of  scent, 
and  a  piece  of  soap.  But  such  monotony 
palls  upon  one  at  last.  There  is  no  variety 
in  Doonga.  If  you  do7it  go  to  Shortt's,  there 
is  nowhere  else  to  go,  and,  if  you  do  go  to 
Shortt's,  you  are  compelled  to  buy  soap  or 
scent  or  cigarette-cases.  True,  you  can  get 
a  pink  drink  there — but  it  is  wishy-washy 
stuff  at  the  best,  and  weak  at  the  strongest. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  At  the  end  of  a  month 
I  had  thirty  pieces  of  soap,  thirty  bottles 
of  scent,  and  thirty  cigarette-cases.  Not 
smoking  cigarettes,  the  last  were  useless  to 
me,  so  I  distributed  them  amongst  my 
friends — and,  'pon  my  sacred  word  of 
honour,  they  actually  seemed  pleased  to 
accept  them :  and  one  of  them — a  young 
€hap  in  the  9th — said  he  really  didn't  like 
taking  such  a  handsome  present — when  all 
the  time  I  was  praying  for  the  future  of  his 
soul,  I  was  so  grateful  to  him  for  relieving 
me  of  the  incubus.  The  thirty  bottles  of 
scent,  I  packed  up  and  sent  anonymously  to 
Mrs.  Lamb.    It  was  beastly  smelling  stuff,  I 
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believe,  though  I  never  opened  them  to 
see,  so  I  hope  for  your  sake,  Grandby,  that 
she  does  not  make  use  of  it  at  dinner-time. 
As  for  the  soap  the  sight  of  them  drove  me 
mad.  I  could  not  well  offer  them  to  any 
friend  male  or  female — as  such  a  present 
would  have  seemed  so  damnably  suggestive 
of  a  hint  to  them  to  wash  a  little  oftener 
— so  I  placed  them  upon  the  table  in  my 
room,  and  anathematized  them  daily — and 
I  have  never  entered  Shortt's  since.  The 
worm  will  turn  at  last,  you  know,'  he  adds, 
with  a  feeble  smile. 

'And  what  did  you  do  with  them, 
finally  ?'  asks  Grandby,  gravely. 

'Ah  !  that  was  very  mysterious  !'  answers 
Loftus,  reflectively.  'As  I  say,  I  placed 
them  on  the  table,  and  one  day,  from 
very  weariness  of  spirit,  I  began  to  count 
them.  To  my  surprise,  there  were  only 
twenty.  The  fact  of  ten  being  missing 
gave  me  a  sense  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
such  as  I  had  not  felt  for  weeks.  So 
I  began  to  watch  them  after  that,  and  one 
disappeared  every  day  till  there  was  liter- 
ally not  one  left.  It  was  most  interesting 
watching  them  taking  their  departure,  and 
gave  me  quite  a  zest  for  life.     I  have  often 
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thouglit  that  it  was  my  servant  to  wliom  I 
was  indebted  for  that  pleasure,  but  he  denies 
it.  I  wish  that  he  would  confess  the  truth, 
for  I  should  like  to  thank  him.' 

^  What  a  pity  you  can't  find  out.  But 
surely  there  is  some  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  your  superfluous  cash  than  by 
patronising  Shortt's.  Why  not  try  the 
card-room  ?' 

'  My  dear  boy,  I  have  tried  it ;  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  tried  everything.  I  went  for  a 
week  and  played  like  a  madman ;  staked 
enormous  sums  on  ridiculous  uncertainties 
— sums  which  made  the  fellows'  hair  stand 
on  end.  But  it  was  no  good.  Do  what 
I  could,  I  always  w^on.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  I  was  far  better  off  than  when  I 
began,  and  then  I  had  the  mortification  of 
having  to  take  the  other  chaps'  money. 
Luckily,  though,  they  paid  me  in  paper,'  he 
adds,  in  parenthesis,  *  and  paper  is  not  ex- 
pensive, especially  when  the  club  supplies 
it.  So  you  see  I  am  literally  reduced  to 
spending  my  money  in  my  stables,  my 
clothes,  and  my  club-bill.  I  have  seven 
animals  up  here,  but  then,  worse  luck,  they 
cost  me  next  to  nothing.  I  have  taken 
them  over  the  most  awful  ground  in  the 
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hopes  of  laming  them,  but  they  are  so  ag- 
gravating that  they  seem  to  take  a  delight 
in  it,  and  come  back  sounder  than  ever.  I 
believe  that  it  is  quite  a  knack  to  be  able 
to  lame  horses  easily.  I  certainly  don't 
possess  it.  But  perhaps  you  do,  old  chap  ? 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  let  you  try.' 

'  As  to  laming  them,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  prove  a  better  hand  than  you  do.  But, 
if  you  really  have  no  use  for  them,  I  should 
be  awfully  obliged  for  the  loan  of  a  mount. 
In  the  plains  I  am  in  the  saddle  all  day 
long,  and  there  is  nothing  I  miss  so  much 
up  here  as  my  stables.' 

'  Would  you  really  ?'  cries  Loftus,  lean- 
ing forward,  with  a  gleam  of  brightness  on 
his  face.  '  Of  course  you  may  have  them 
to  do  what  you  like  with  them.  I  will  send 
the  whole  seven  up  to-morrow  to  the  hotel, 
and  you  may  take  your  choice.  You  had  bet- 
ter christen  them  by  the  days  of  the  week,  so 
as  to  give  them  all  a  fair  chance — and,  old 
chap,  don't  be  particular  about  the  ground 
you  travel  over.  There  is  a  fine  jagged 
piece  out  beyond  Tabernacle  Point,  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  better  luck  than  I 
did.  To  think  that  such  a  trifle  as  the 
possession  of  a  horse  can  make  you  happy ! 
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Twenty  squadrons  would  not  rouse  me 
from  this  listless  apathy.  How  true  it  is, 
as  the  poet  said,  that  "  omnia  non  pariter 
sunt  omnibus  apta."  ' 

He  introduces  this  Latin  quotation  in  a 
voice  of  such  perfect  melancholy  that 
Grandby  cannot  retain  his  gravity,  and  he 
bursts  out  laughing. 

'"All  is  vanity,  saith  the  preacher!"' 
murmurs  Loftus,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
misery.  'Waiter!  bring  me  another  bottle 
of  dry  champagne.' 

'  Quart,  sir  ?' 

'  Yes,  quart — you  are  good  for  another 
pint,  I  suppose,  Grandby?' 

'  No — no  more  for  me,  thanks,'  says 
Grandby.  '  I  really  could  not  stand  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.' 

'  I  know  your  obstinacy  of  character  too 
well  by  this  time  to  attempt  to  dissuade 
you — so  don't  think  me  inhospitable  in  not 
pressing  the  point.  Waiter  I  you  may 
bring  me  a  pint.' 

Loftus  has  apparently  forgotten  the 
opinion  which  he  has  lately  pronounced  on 
the  merits  of  the  wine,  for  he  now  drinks 
his  pint  with  the  greatest  relish,  smacking 
his  lips  in  his  enjoyment,  and  calling  for 
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another  bottle  ;  but  then  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  men's  opinions  do  very  often 
change  considerably  under  the  influence  of 
a  quart  of  dry  champagne.  In  fact,  Loftus, 
quite  forgetting  his  recent  remarks  on  the 
subject,  observes  to  Grandby  that  the 
quality  of  the  champagne  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  establishment,  at  which  sud- 
den change  of  views  the  latter  laughs  most 
heartily. 

'  What  the  deuce  are  you  laughing  at  ?* 
says  Loftus,  with  a  suspicious  glance,  for, 
strong  as  his  head  undoubtedly  is,  the 
amount  of  mne  that  he  has  drunk  this 
morning  is  beginning  to  have  its  effect 
upon  him.  '  Is  there  anything  very  funny 
in  my  remarks,  or  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
jeering  at  another's  misery?' 

^I  am  awfully  sorry,'  says  Grandby, 
laughing  more  than  ever,  for  Loftus'  face 
is  really  beginning  to  look  very  red  and 
shiny,  j)resenting  a  most  comical  appear- 
ance. '  A  sudden  idea  has  just  recurred 
to  me,  and  tickled  my  fancy,  that's  all.  Far 
from  jeering  at  you,  words  won't  express 
the  depth  and  reality  of  my  sympathy.  You 
are  certainly  much  to  be  pitied,  although 
I  must  admit  that  you  are  the  first  man 
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who  has  ever  complained  to  me  of  being 
burdened  with  too  much  cash.' 

'  I  do  not  complain  of  having  too  much 
cash,'  answers  Loft  us,  in  an  explanatory, 
injured  tone  of  voice.     ^  I  merely  complain 
of  being  so  situated  that  I  cannot  spend  it. 
If  I  were  at  home,  in  London,  I  should  be 
happy  enough — I  should  probably  be  head 
over  ears  in  debt.    But  the  rural  simplicity 
of  the  Himalayas  gives  no  opening  to  a 
man  of  my  exalted  aspirations,  as  1  have 
explained  before.     If  I  were  conscious  of 
owing  more  money  to  the  tradesmen  here 
than   I    could  pay — I  might   be   able   to 
derive  some  happiness  in  life.     I  should 
take  a  pleasure  in  tilting  my  hat  on  one 
side,  and  parading  my  person,  robed  in 
brand-new,    unpaid-for    clothes,    jauntily 
before  their  discomfited  faces.     But,  as  the 
matter  stands,  such  fun  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    I  merely  sneak  about  the  place  like 
a  half-fledged  deacon  in  full  canonicals  !' 

The  notion  of  Loftus  fondly  imagining 
to  himself  that  he  bears  any  resemblance 
whatever  to  a  gentleman  of  the  sacred 
cloth,  is  again  too  much  for  Grandby's 
gravity,  and  he  leans  back  and  laughs 
immoderately,  his  friend's  face  expressing 
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:a  sense  of  keen  irritation  at  this  unseemly 
proceeding  on  Ms  part. 

'What  you  can  find  to  laugh  at,'  he  says, 
irritably,  '  I  can't  imagine.  I  suppose,'  he 
adds,  sarcastically,  '  that  another  sudden 
idea  has  just  recurred  to  your  mind,  and 
tickled  your  fancy.  I  confess,  I  envy  you 
your  fund  of  humorous  recollections.' 

This  sally  does  not  tend  to  restore 
Grandby's  gravity,  and  he  continues  laugh- 
ing till  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks. 
Loftus'  irritation  visibly  increases.  Since 
Grandby  has  been  in  his  presence,  he  has 
drunk  a  tumbler-full  of  raw  whisky,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  champagne — enough  to 
give  him  an  undue  sense  of  dignity — and, 
under  its  exciting  influence,  he  becomes 
painfully  conscious  that  his  friend  is  mak- 
ing a  butt  of  him,  and  nothing  that  the 
latter  can  say  can  convince  him  to  the  con- 
trary. To  tell  the  truth,  Grandby's  expos- 
tulations and  apologies  are  drowned  in  in- 
extinguishable laughter,  and  consequently 
lose  all  their  force.  At  last  Loftus  rises 
supremely  indignant,  and  politely  wishes 
his  friend  good-morning,  insinuating  that 
on  their  next  meeting  he  hopes  to  observe 
a  marked  improvement  in  his  manners. 
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'  It  has  never  been  done  to  me  before,'  he 
exclaimSj  excitedly.  '  Since  I  left  my  ber- 
ceaunette,  I  never  remember  to  have  been 
so  grossly  insulted.  Good-morning,  Grand- 
by,  good-morning.  You  will  permit  me 
to  wish  you  a  very  good-morning ;'  and 
with  a  bow,  expressive  of  the  most  finished 
sarcasm,  he  leaves  the  room. 

Grandby  sits  for  a  moment  or  two,  un- 
able to  decide  whether  to  be  serious  or  to 
laugh  convulsively.  The  whole  aiFair  has 
been  so  absurd  that  he  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preventing  himself  from  giving 
way  to  the  latter.  Before  he  has  had  time 
to  rise,  however,  Loftus  reappears,  and 
there  is  a  beam  of  j)ositive  satisfaction  on 
his  face,  as  he  advances  with  outstretched 
hand. 

'  Grandby,  you  are  a  brick,'  he  says, 
forcibly,  shaking  him  by  the  hand.  ^  By 
gad,  sir,  you  are  a  perfect  wonder — you 
have  given  me  more  excitement  this  morn- 
ing than  I  have  felt  for  weeks.  I  am 
literally  all  of  a  glow.  We  must  certainly 
split  another  pint,  to  celebrate  the  glad 
occasion.  I  really  feel  another  man  ;'  and, 
in  spite  of  Grandby 's  protestations,  the  pint 
bottle  is  brought  and  opened,  and  Loftus, 
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having  proposed  the  appropriate  toast  of 
'good-fellowship,'  they  both  drink  it  in 
terms  of  j^erfect  amity. 

'  How  you  managed  it,  I  cannot  under- 
stand,' says  Loftus,  eagerly.  '  It  is  all  a 
blank  to  me.  But  you  did  it,  and  that's 
enough — and  by  gad,  sir,  you  are  a  thunder- 
ing chap — a  regular  tonic  for  shattered 
nerves  !' 

Grandby  listens  in  amusement,  until 
Loftus  has  quite  exhausted  his  volumes  of 
gratitude  and  thanks,  and  then  he  deftly 
turns  the  conversation. 

'  Do  you  know  Miss  Rigby  ?'  he  says,  in 
an  indifferent  tone  of  voice. 

'What— Emily  Rigby?  Of  course  I 
know  her.  Who  doesn't  know  the  be- 
witching Emily  ?' 

Grandby  inwardly  shudders.  To  hear 
his  iYLQiidi^  fiancee  termed  in  a  public  club 
'  the  bewitching  Emily '  is  anything  but 
agreeable  to  his  sensitive  disposition. 

'  But  why  do  you  ask  ?'  says  Loftus, 
curiously. 

'  I  heard  yesterday  from  a  great  friend 
of  mine  at  Sihayipur.  He  tells  me  that 
he  is  engaged  to  be  married,  but  he  does 
not  tell  me  the  lady's  name.     And,  from 
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what  he  says,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it 
must  be  Miss  Rigby.' 

'  Miss  Rigby  !'  cries  Loftus,  incredulous- 
ly. '  What  the  deuce  put  that  idea  into 
your  head?' 

'  Is  Miss  Rigby  living  in  Doonga  ?' 

'  Yes,  certainly  she  is.     What  of  it  ?' 

'  Ah,  I  thouo^ht  so.  I  am  almost  certain 
that  his  intended  is  now  in  Doonga,  and  I 
also  know  that  she  comes  from  Sihayipur, 
so,  putting  two  and  two  together,  1  natur- 
ally fix  upon  Miss  Rigby.' 

'Well,  I  consider  that  an  exceedingly 
rash  conclusion  to  arrive  at.  Miss  Rigby 
is  not  the  only  Sihayipur  lady  now  in 
Doonga.' 

'  Isn't  she  ?     Why — who  else  is  here  ?' 

'  Miss  Forsdyke,  of  course.' 

'Miss  Forsdyke!'  cries  Grandby,  in 
amusement.  'What  an  extraordinary  idea! 
I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  she.' 

'  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  was  just  as 
likely  to  be  Miss  Forsdyke  as  Miss  Rigby.' 

*  But  it  is  not  Miss  Forsdyke,'  says 
Grandby,  confidently.  '  I  know  that  for  a 
certainty,  for  she  told  me  so  herself.' 

'  Oh  !  she  told  you  so  herself,  did  she?' 
says  Loftus,  with  sarcastic  gravity.    '  Then 
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of  course  there  can  be  no  question  on  the 
matter.  No  one  would  presume  to  doubt 
a  lady  of  such  perfectly  assured  veracity 
as  Miss  Forsdyke.  And  pray,  might  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask  you  when  and  where  she 
confided  to  you  this  interesting  piece  of 
information  ?' 

'  When  or  where  she  told  me  is  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.  Loftus,'  says 
Grandby,  flushing  hotly.  'It  was  quite 
by  accident  that  I  mentioned  the  fact,  and 
I  bitterly  reproach  myself  for  having  been 
so  careless.  But,  since  I  have  confessed  so 
much,  I  may  admit  that  I  consider  myself 
a  personal  friend  of  Miss  Forsdyke,  and  I 
strongly  object  to  the  sneering  tone  you 
always  adopt  in  speaking  of  her.' 

'  You  are  labouring  under  a  delusion,' 
remarks  Loftus,  suavely. 

'  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  sort,'  retorts 
Grandby,  quickly.  '  You  never  refer  to 
Miss  Forsdyke  without  indirectly  suggest- 
ing to  her  detriment.  Every  speech  you 
make  regarding  her  leaves  an  after-taste 
of  nastiness  w^hich  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice.  Why  you  dislike  the  poor  girl  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  1  want  to  know, 
but ' 
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'  No,  you  had  better  not  ask  for  particu- 
lars,' interposes  Loftus,  coolly. 

'  No — I  am  not  thinkinoj  of  doing  such  a 
mean  action,'  cries  Grandby,  angrily.  '  For 
some  reason  best  known  to  yourself,  you 
have  conceived  an  aversion  for  her  which 
you  take  no  pains  to  conceal.  It  is  so 
palpable  that  she  herself  confessed  to  being 
conscious  of  it.' 

'Oh,  she  told  you  that  too,  did  she?' 
says  Loftus,  calmly.  '  Really,  this  is  be- 
coming very  interesting.  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  her  pretty  little  confidences. 
May  I  venture  to  ask  whether  she  has 
made  any  other  references  to  your  humble 
servant  ?' 

'  I  decline  to  discuss  the  lady  further,' 
says  Grandby,  growing  very  pale  ;  '  I  have 
told  you  that  Miss  Forsdyke  is  my  friend, 
and  in  the  face  of  that  I  consider  your 
sarcastic  inuendoes  in  my  presence  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman.' 

'  Oh  !  I  say,  Grandby — steady  on  !'  cries 
Loftus,  starting  back.  ^  Aren't  you  coming 
it  just  a  little  too  strong  ?' 

'  Well — why  do  you  goad  me  on  till  I 
lose  my  temper,'  returns  Grandby,  in  a 
somewhat  calmer  voice.     ^  You  know  that 
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the  lady  is  my  friend,  and  you  seem  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  insinuating  against  her 
character.  What  has  she  done  to  you  that 
you  should  seize  every  opportunity  to  injure 
her  behind  her  back?  I  ask  you,  is  your 
conduct  gentlemanly,  or  even  manly  ?' 

^  You  certainly  state  the  truth  when  you 
say  that  you  have  lost  your  temper,'  answers 
Loft  us,  steadying  his  voice  with  an  effort.  *  I 
even  think  you  must  have  lost  your  senses, 
to  make  use  of  such  grossly  exaggerated 
language  as  you  are  doing.  When  you 
accuse  me  of  attemj)ting  to  injure  her  be- 
hind her  back,  you  are  either  purposely  or 
unconsciously  misrepresenting  facts.  I 
have  never  attempted  to  injure  her  behind 
her  back  ;  I  distinctly  deny  the  accusation. 
If  I  have  ever  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
lady,  I  have  done  it  mth  a  fixed  purpose — 
namely,  for  your  own  welfare,  and  not,  as 
you  seem  to  imagine,  in  order  to  blast  her 
character.' 

'  And  who  gave  you  the  right,  Loftus,  to 
constitute  yourself  my  Mentor?'  cries 
Grandby,  pale  with  anger.  '  Who  gave 
you  the  right  to  preach  what  is  right  or 
wrong  to  me  ?  I  am  not  responsible  to 
you  for  all  my  actions,  and  your  attempting 
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to  interfere  on  my  behalf  is  a  piece  of  un- 
warrantable presumption  on  your  part. 
Your  very  attempt  to  palliate  your  of- 
fence against  Miss  Forsdyke  is  a  dastardly 
insinuation  against  her  character.  What 
do  you  mean  by  implying  that  my  welfare 
is  at  stake  by  being  intimate  with  this 
young  lady  ?' 

'  Grandby,  Grandby,  you  are  forgetting 
yourself,'  saysLoftus,  in  a  warning  tone.  '  I 
must  refuse  to  discuss  this  subject  further, 
unless  you  can  control  your  temper.  We 
shall  both  be  saying  things  presently 
which  we  shall  afterwards  regret.' 

'  I  shall  never  regret  having  spoken  as 
I  have,  in  this  lady's  cause,'  cries  Grandby, 
hotly.  '  It  is  not  my  custom  to  sit  still 
and  calmly  hear  a  lady's  good  name  taken 
away,  without  rising  in  her  defence,  who- 
ever she  may  be — stranger  or  friend.' 

'  Excuse  me  one  moment,'  says  Loftus, 
calmly — very  calmly.  '  I  must  again  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  ex- 
aggerating the  case  in  point.  You  accuse 
me  of  attempting  to  deprive  a  young  lady 
of  her  good  name ;  I  emphatically  deny 
having  done  so.  I  may  have  spoken  jest- 
ingly— sneeringly,  if    you    like — of    Miss 
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Forsdyke,  but  nothing  more.  And,  in 
doing  so,  you  may  be  certain  that  I  have 
not  spoken  rashly.  If  you  will  forgive  me 
mentioning  the  fact,  Grandby,  at  this 
moment  when  we  are  both  excited,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  my  deep  regard  for  the 
memory  of  your  sister  causes  me  to  take  a 
peculiar  interest  in  your  welfare — one 
which,  apparently,  you  resent.  And  it  was 
this  feeling  Avhich  prompted  me  to  warn 
you  pointedly,  that  possibly  you  were  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground.  You  may  be 
cei^tain  that,  in  future,  I  shall  not  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  oifer  you  advice.  But,, 
before  we  leave  the  subject,  let  me  once 
again  warn  you  .  .  .  .' 

'I  will  not  stand  it  any  longer!'  cries 
Grandby,  jumping  to  his  feet,  beside  him- 
self with  passion.  '  Your  every  word  is  an 
insult  to  me,  as  well  as  to  her,  and  I  will 
not  remain  to  listen  to  your  low  attack 
upon  a  defenceless  girl's  name.' 

'  I  am  extremely  sorry,  Grandby,  to  have 
so  offended  you,'  says  Loftus,  quietly,  look- 
ing very  pale — but,  before  he  can  conclude 
his  conciliatory  sentence,  Grandby  has 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  has  left 
the  room,  without  deigning  to  glance  to- 
wards him. 
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For  a  long  time,  Loftus  sits  calm  and 
thoughtful,  all  trace  of  the  effects  of  cham- 
pagne having  disappeared  under  the 
excitement  of  the  last  few  minutes.  He 
is   keenly   alive   to   the  fact  that  he    has 

een  spoken  to  in  a  way  which  no  man 
has  ever  dared  to  do  before.  Grandby's 
insulting  words,  uttered  in  a  moment  of 
ungovernable  temper,  are  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  the  hot  blush  of  shame 
mounts  to  his  face  as  he  considers  how  he 
has  tamely  listened  to  them  without 
attempting  to  either  retaliate  or  to  extort 
an  apology. 

But  there  is  another  voice  within  him, 
struggling  for  the  mastery — a  voice,  soft 
ixnd  gentle,  reminding  him  of  a  pale,  dead 
face,  which  he  had  loved  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart  four  years  before — a 
voice  which  exhorts  him  to  forget  the  out- 
rage, and  to  forgive  the  man.  And,  before 
the  voice  has  pleaded  many  minutes,  it  has 
conquered,  and  he  rises  with  a  fixed  re- 
solve upon  his  face. 

'For  her  sake,  I  will  bear  mth  him,'  he 
murmurs,  sadly.  '  For  her  sake,  I  will  see 
that  no  harm  comes  to  him.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CACKLE  ! 

The  excitement,  consequent  on  tlie  news  of 
Colonel  Stockton's  flight,  amongst  the  in- 
mates of  Banbury's  Hotel  is  easier  by  far 
to  imagine  than  to  describe.  Mrs.  Lamb 
finds  it  an  utter  impossibility  to  retain  such 
an  important  secret  long.  All  through  Mon- 
day she  roams  restlessly  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  longing  yet  not  daring  to  impart 
her  information  to  everyone  she  meets. 
She  feels  it  ever  present  at  the  very  tip  of 
her  tongue,  only  waiting  for  her  to  open 
her  mouth,  to  seize  on  the  opportunity  to 
escape ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of 
all  her  precautions,  she  cannot  prevent 
herself  from  dropping  various  hints  and 
inuendoes  of  a  mysterious  nature  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  which  summed  up 
in  the  aggregate   present  a  fairly  concise 
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explanation  of  tlie  whole  aiFair.  There  is 
quite  a  hectic  flush  upon  her  usually 
sallow  countenance,  and,  before  the  evening 
arrives,  she  becomes  really  feverish  from 
the  effects  of  such  an  abnormal  strain 
upon  her  mind.  She  is  literally  bursting 
to  tell  the  news,  and,  after  dinner  that 
night,  she  can  stand  the  anxiety  no  longer, 
but  appeals  to  her  husband,  telling  him 
that,  unless  she  can  impart  the  secret,  she 
will  assuredly  become  very  ill. 

'  Then  tell  it  by  all  means,  my  dear,' 
rejoins  the  major,  laying  down  the  Pioneer 
which  he  has  been  perusing.  '  The  old 
man  is  quite  safe  by  this  time.  But,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  you  have  already  told  every 
human  soul  at  present  in  the  hotel.' 

'  Oh  !  Charles,  how  can  you  be  so  unfair  ?' 
she  exclaims,  indignantly.  ^  What  I  have 
suffered  to-day  in  having  to  hold  iny 
tongue  is  past  all  masculine  comprehen- 
sion !  Told  everyone  indeed  !  Had  I  done 
so,  my  temperature  would  not  be  so  high  as 
it  is  at  the  present  moment.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  have  not 
told  anyone  in  particular  the  whole  case — 
but  people  loill  put  two  and  two  together, 
you  know  j  and  if  you  go  to  one  lady  and 


absence,  and  then  to  another  and  ask 
whether  it  be  true  that  he  had  been  seen 
riding  madly  along  the  Kashmir  road,  and 
then  to  a  third  with  some  mysterious 
allusion  to  husbands  bolting  from  infuriat- 
ed spouses — why,  you  must  allow  that, 
granting  they  be  women  of  average  intel- 
lect, it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion.' 

'  And  this  is  all  the  thanks  I  get  for 
having  worked  myself  into  a  high  fever !' 
she  exclaims,  appealing  dramatically  to 
space.  '  After  all  I  have  endured,  to  be 
branded  as  a  gossip — as  a  woman  who  can- 
not keep  a  secret !  Oh !  Charles,  I  am 
sadly  disappointed  in  you.  Such  ingrati- 
tude on  your  part  is  neither  husbandly  nor 
just.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  really  very  sorry,' 
he  says,  with  an  amused  expression  on  his 
face.  '  I  only  state  what  I  observed.  I 
wish  to  cast  no  imputations  as  to  your 
being  unable  to  retain  a  secret — for  all  I 
know,  you  may  be  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
But,  if  so,  how  do  you  account  for  Mrs. 
Andrews  sa3dng  to  me  this  afternoon,  "  Oh  ! 
Major  Lamb,  your  wife  has  just  been  de- 
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scribing  to  me  such  an  interesting  little 
episode  regarding  Colonel  Stockton!'" 

'  Ah  !  yes — well,  perhaps  I  did  tell  Mrs. 
Andrews  something  of  the  truth,'  says  Mrs. 
Lamb,  reflectively.  '  She  is  such  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  you  know,  that  I  couldn't 
have  well  kept  it  from  her.' 

'Oh!  that  was  the  reason,  was  it?'  re- 
marks the  major,  suavely.  'And  what 
induced  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Bird  that  the 
colonel  was  already  three  marches  into 
Kashmir.  She  came  to  me  for  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement.' 

'  Oh  !  Mrs.  Bird  !  Did  I  tell  her  that?' 
says  Mrs.  Lamb,  confusedly.  '  Well,  per- 
haps I  did  mention  something  of  the  story 
to  Mrs.  Bird.  Yow  see  we  were  so  much 
together  this  morning  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  not  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  just  a 
casual  way,  you  know.' 

'  Ah  ! — yes,  I  quite  understand,'  says  the 
major,  gravely.  'It  is  so  nice  to  have 
all  these  little  matters  explained  satisfac- 
torily. And,  since  we  are  on  the  subject, 
perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  what 
caused  you  to  confide  to  Mrs.  Blewitt  that 
probably,  within  a  few  hours,  Mrs.  Stockton 
would  discover  herself  to  be  a  grass-widow  ?' 
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'  Now,  Charles,  don't  be  aggravatino; !' 
says  Mrs.  Lamb,  tartly.  '  And  pray  don't 
attempt  to  be  sarcastic.  Believe  me  it  does 
not  suit  you.  It  is  no  good  for  a  cooing 
dove  to  attempt  to  crow  like  a  bawk,'  she 
adds,  with  an  air  of  having  said  something 
clever  and  original. 

'  Do  hawks  crow  ?'  asks  the  major,  mildly. 
*What  an  extremely  interesting  ornitho- 
logical fact,  to  be  sure  !' 

'  It  pleases  you  to  attempt  to  be  facetious 
to-night,'  she  says,  with  mock  politeness,. 
'  I  have  often  made  the  remark  before  that 
in  my  opinion  facetious  men  are  quite  as 
detestable  as  playful  elephants  .  .  .' 

'  And  I  am  sure  that  the  remark  is  well 
worthy  of  repetition,  dear,'  interrupts  the 
major,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  *  I 
only  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  hear  it  re- 
peated many,  many  times.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  Charles,  that  you  are  not  in 
a  very  good  temper,  to-night,'  says  Mrs. 
Lamb,  with  an  acid  glance  in  his  direction. 
'  I  think  that  I  will  leave  you  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  seek  the  more  congenial  atmo- 
sphere of  the  ladies'  room.  There,  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  be  treated  like  a  lady.     I  hope 

VOL.  II.  H 
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that  when  I  return  I  shall  find  you  more 
composed  in  mind.' 

'My  love,  if  you  will  only  continue  talking 
for  another  two  minutes  and  a  half,'  he  says, 
impressively,  covering  his  face  with  the  open 
newspaper,  '  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
I  should  be  able  to  compose  myself  to  sleep.' 
But  Mrs.  Lamb  does  not  wait  to  hear  his 
repartee ;  she  whisks  up  her  train  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  and  leaves  the  room. 

Her  mind  misgives  her  sadly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Colonel  Stockton's  flight.  If  her 
husband  has  really  spoken  the  truth,  then 
the  secret  is  hers  no  longer ;  in  spite  of  all 
her  precautions,  she  must  have  unconscious- 
ly imparted  it  bit  by  bit  until  the  whole  is 
known.  This  is  a  terrific  blow  to  her,  for 
during  the  whole  day  she  has  been  fondly 
picturing  to  herself  the  electrical  effect  that 
her  announcement  will  produce.  The 
thought  that  she,  and  she  alone,  is  aware  of 
Mrs.  Stockton's  desertion,  has  been  an 
immense  source  of  satisfaction  to  her,  and 
it  is  extremely  mortifying,  now  that  the 
moment  of  disclosure  has  arrived,  to  dis- 
cover that  through  her  own  imprudence  the 
facts  of  the  case  have  gradually  leaked  out 
in  meagre  drops  instead  of  with  one  start- 
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ling  rusli  such  as  she  had  fondly  imagined 
to  herself.  She  trusts, .  however,  that  her 
husband  has  exaggerated  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and,  full  of  hope,  she  repairs  to  the 
ladies'  room. 

She  is  not  left  long  in  doubt.  She  finds 
about  a  dozen  ladies  sitting  round  the 
room  in  solemn  conclave,  and,  before  she 
has  entered  the  doorway,  a  dozen  tongues 
assail  her,  clamouring  for  further  details 
on  the  point  in  question. 

Though  considerably  mortified  at  finding 
her  worst  fears  realised,  still  she  feels  that 
her  position  might  have  been  worse.  The 
fact  of  the  colonel's  flight  is  known,  but 
merely  the  bare  fact  without  any  accessory 
details,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  her  vanity 
to  find  herself  appealed  to  as  the  only  lady 
really  cognisant  of  the  whole  afiuir  So 
she  seats  herself  in  their  midst,  and  gives 
herself  up  wholly  for  the  next  quarter-of- 
an-hour  to  the  rapturous  task  in  hand,  not- 
ing, with  the  keenest  relish,  the  eagerness 
with  which  her  companions  hang  upon  her 
words.  Yes — it  is  certainly  a  triumph, 
sitting  there  imparting  bit  by  bit  her 
superior  information  •  and,  warming  to  the 
work,  she  deftly  inserts  little  touches  of 
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extra  colouring,  suggested  by  lier  own 
imagination,  adding  startling  effects  to  the 
already  finished  picture. 

*  I  could  have  died  with  laughter,'  she 
says,  applying  her  brush  with  amazing 
audacity.  '  I  was  standing  by  my  half- 
opened  door,  Avhen  the  manager  arrived  in 
answer  to  her  summons.  She  walked  into 
the  passage  and  confronted  him.  "  Where 
is  my  husband  ?"  she  said,  purple  mth  sup- 
pressed Avrath.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  I 
really  do  not  know ;  I  was  quite  unaware 
that  he  was  absent."  "  If  you  don't  find 
him  before  the  evening,"  she  answered,  "  I 
shall  refuse  to  pay  my  bill — so  you  had 
better  set  to  work  at  once ;"  saying  which 
she  retired  again  to  her  room,  and  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face.' 

A  murmur  of  applause  greets  the  fair 
speaker  on  her  delivery  of  this  little  piece 
of  information.  Every  inmate  of  the  room 
is  conscious  of  feeling  a  sense  of  rapturous 
elation  at  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Stockton's 
discomfiture.  They  are  one  and  all  with- 
out exception  hostilely  inclined  towards 
that  disagreeable  woman,  for  she  has  sever- 
ally insulted  them  in  various  ways,  during 
her  sojourn  in  the  hotel. 
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^  Oh !  tell  us  some  more  particulars,' 
cliirrups  little  Mrs.  Bird,  in  a  voice  of 
suppressed  ecstasy.  '  It  is  really  quite 
the  most  delightful  thing  I  have  ever 
heard.' 

Mrs.  Lamb  smiles  graciously,  and  draws 
a^ain  on  her  fertile  imao^ination.  It  never 
enters  into  her  philosophy  that  her  little 
gratuitous  touches  to  the  picture  are  un- 
warrantable. She  has  a  good  story  to  tell, 
and  she  feels  that  it  is  only  due  to  her 
audience  to  serve  it  up  in  as  palatable  a  form 
as  possible. 

'  You  know,'  she  says,  '  the  doctor  came 
to  see  her  this  morning,  for  she  has  never 
quite  recovered  from  her  fall  on  Saturday, 
and  he  has  prescribed  for  her  perfect  rest 
and  solitude.  She  is  to  lie  on  a  sofa  for  at 
least  a  week,  and  on  no  account  to  take 
any  exercise.  Talk  about  taking  exercise  ! 
You  should  have  just  heard  her  rampaging 
round  the  room,  after  she  slammed  the 
door  in  the  manager's  face.  I  casually 
walked  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  enjoyed 
the  situation  immensely.  She  didn't  strike 
me  as  beino-  much  of  an  invalid.  From 
what  I  could  hear,  she  seemed  to  be  smash- 
ing the  furniture  literally  to  pieces,  and  oh  ! 
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— the  language  she    used !     It   made   me 
turn  quite  cold  !' 

'  Oh !  do  tell  us  !'  cries  a  chorus  of  eager 
voices. 

'  Oh !  I  really  couldn't,'  says  Mrs.  Lamb,, 
diffidently.  '  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
repeat  it.' 

•  But  you  must^  dear  Mrs.  Lamb,'  says 
Mrs.  Blewitt.  '  Give  us  some  idea  of  it  in 
a  modified  way,  you  know.  We  are  all  to- 
gether here,  and  none  of  us  will  be  shocked, 
we  promise  you.' 

Mrs.  Lamb  persists  in  her  refusal.  The 
whole  story  being  an  invention  of  her  own, 
she  finds  herself  in  rather  an  awkward 
position ;  as  for  the  moment  she  can  recall 
no  bad  language  to  her  mind,  and  her  in- 
ventive faculty  refuses  to  supply  it.  Then, 
suddenly,  some  pet  phrases  of  her  husband's 
flash  across  her  memory,  and  she  returns 
to  her  task  with  renewed  self-assurance. 

She  gives  a  little  cough,  expressive  of 
her  disinclination  to  sully  her  fair  lips  with 
the  repetition  of  anything  so  vulgar,  and 
then,  with  a  modest  hesitation  in  her  voice, 
she  says, 

'  Well,  if  you  really  wish  me  to  tell 
you  .  .  .' 
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'We  do — we  do  !'  exclaims  the  chorus. 

'-  Then — then,  I  heard  her  say — "  Blast 
his  eyes  !" ' 

'  Oh !'  a  little  shriek  of  astonishment 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  her  eager  audience. 

'  And—"  Curse  his  skin !"  ' 

'  Oh  !  !' 

'And-'' Hell  and  fury!"' 

'  Oh  !  !  !' 

'  And  —  and  —  "  Thunder  and  bear's 
grease !" '  cries  Mrs.  Lamb,  desperately, 
racking  her  brains  for  expletives  of  the 
deadliest  significance.  '  Oh  !  it  was  simply 
awful !  I  wonder  that  she  was  not  struck 
dead  upon  the  spot,  that  I  do  !' 

A  rustle  of  horror  permeates  the  room, 
followed  by  a  buzz  of  excited  voices,  all 
commenting  on  the  dreadful  announcement 
at  the  same  moment.  How  terrible  !  How 
shocking  !  How  unladylike  !  How  sinful ! 
Mrs.  Blemtt  declares  in  a  tone  of  suppress- 
ed rapture  that  she  hardly  can  believe  it ; 
Mrs.  Bird  and  Mrs.  Andrews  hold  up  their 
hands  in  virtuous  indignation,  exclaiming, 
'  Is  it  possible  ?  It  is  nothing  short  of  in- 
famous !'  whilst  every  other  lady  gives  her 
own  separate  opinion  on  the  subject,  all 
confessing  utter  incredulity  to  anything  so 
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monstrous,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all 
thoroughly  believing  it  mth  a  fervour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Mrs.  Lamb  sits  in  their  midst  calm  and 
silent,  viewing  their  excitement  with  a 
patronising  smile.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
triumphant  moments  of  her  life,  and  she 
strives  her  utmost  to  look  unconcerned, 
feeling  that  an  assumption  of  arrogance  on 
her  part,  though  perfectly  justifiable  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
would  neither  be  so  becoming  nor  so  effec- 
tive as  the  adoption  of  a  placid  air  of  con- 
descension. 

When  the  excitement  has  somewhat 
abated,  and  silence  is  partially  restored, 
Mrs.  Lamb  makes  a  proposal  which  strikes 
her  audience  dumb  with  astonishment. 
It  is  that  the  ladies  in  the  hotel  should 
combine  together  and  send  to  Mrs.  Stock- 
ton a  round-robin  requesting  her,  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  to  take  her  de- 
parture from  the  hotel  at  an  early  date. 

The  proposition  is  received  in  solemn 
silence.  The  ladies  look  at  one  another, 
with  a  view  to  fathoming  each  other's 
opinion  on  the  matter,  so  as  to  gain  a  clue 
to   their  own  line  of  conduct ;   each  one 
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resolving  uot  to  be  the  first  to  speak. 
There  is  something  so  audacious  in  the 
plan  that  none  of  them  think  it  advisable 
to  give  an  individual  opinion  until  they 
see  how  it  will  be  generally  received.  Mrs. 
Lamb  experiences  the  most  intense  disap- 
pointment at  this  chilling  reception  to  her 
scheme.  From  the  excitement  evinced  by 
the  company  in  general,  she  had  imagined 
that  they  would  have  seized  upon  the  idea 
as  a  heaven-born  inspiration.  Filled  with 
a  pitying  contempt  for  the  want  of  spirit 
which  they  display,  she  determines  to  press 
the  point,  and  rises — yes,  actually  rises — 
to  address  the  meeting. 

'  Ladies,'  she  says,  in  true  platform  style, 
'  the  subject  which  I  bring  before  you  is 
one  of  too  serious  a  character  to  be  treated 
lightly,  or  to  be  hastily  decided  upon. 
Within  this  hotel  there  lives  a — a — well,  a 
lady,  who  by  her  objectionable  manners 
and  low  vulgarities  has  made  herself  un- 
pleasant not  only  to  one  of  us — or  two  of 
us — but  to  the  whole  community.' 

She  pauses  for  a  moment  in  her  oration 
to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  upon  her 
audience,  and  she  has  the  gratification  of 
hearing  Mrs.  Bird   murmur  an    assenting 
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approval.  No  one  else  utters  a  sound. 
The  truth  is,  all  the  ladies  assembled  hold 
Mrs.  Stockton  in  such  mortal  dread  that 
they  feel  no  inclination  to  submit  their 
names  to  a  paper  of  such  a  determined 
character  as  the  one  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Lamb.  To  abuse  the  lady  behind  her 
back  they  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  doing — but  to  openly  bring  their  per- 
sons under  her  displeasure  is  a  very  differ- 
ent pair  of  shoes — and  they  all  resolve  in 
their  own  minds  to  be  extremely  cautious 
as  to  what  they  do. 

Mrs.  Lamb,  however,  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  has  lost  all 
her  fears,  and  she  now  commences  to  instil 
into  them  a  courage  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'  Are  we  to  be  publicly  insulted  in  this 
manner  ? '  she  asks,  in  really  admirable 
declamatory  tones.  '  Are  we  to  be  sat 
upon,  and  sneered  at,  and  abused  on  all 
occasions  by  a  Avoman  wanting  both  in 
birth  and  breeding?  Are  we  to  banish 
common  decency  from  our  lives,  and  allow 
ourselves  to  be  enveloped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  Billingsgate  and  St.  Giles?  I 
ask  you,  ladies,  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
are  these  things  to  be?'  and  her  audience, 
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warming  beneath  such  grandiloquent  lan- 
guage, give  vent  to  a  loud  murmur  in  the 
negative. 

'  No — assuredly  not !'  continues  Mrs. 
Lamb,  excitedly,  agreeably  surprised  at 
her  own  remarkable  fluency,  and  intensely 
proud  of  the  important  role  in  which  she 
finds  herself.  ^  As  ladies  of  delicate  birth 
and  culture,  there  cannot  be  one  dissent- 
ing voice  in  this  assembly.  From  our  very 
cradles  have  we  been  raised  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  high  refinement,  and  are  we  now, 
on  account  of  one  low  woman,  to  be  sub- 
merged in  a  sea  of  coarse,  vulgar,  vile 
vituperation  ?  Are  our  delicately-nurtured 
ears  to  be  daily  polluted  by  the  indecent 
utterances  of  an  ill-bred  woman  ?' 

This  is  really  very  fine.  Mrs.  Lamb,, 
with  flushed  face  and  excited  gesture, 
stands  before  them,  a  grand  personification 
of  courage  and  determination.  How  can 
they  fail  to  be  influenced  by  her  words  ? 
To  a  woman  they  all  unanimously  express 
their  heartiest  approval. 

'  No,  we  will  not  stand  it,'  says  Mrs. 
Andrews,  boldly.  '  We  must  adopt  some 
preventive  measures.' 

'  Exactly  !'  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  impressively. 
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'  We  must  all  combine  and  make  a  stand 
against  it.  And  how  can  this  be  done  ? 
Could  we — ladies  of  gentle  breeding  and 
position — agree  to  give  her  sneer  for  sneer, 
to  descend  to  low  recrimination,  to  fight 
her  with  her  own  filthy  weapons  ?  Never ! 
the  idea  is  too  painful  and  shocking  to  be 
mentioned.  No — we  must  resort  to  other 
means,  such  as  befits  our  station.  All  we 
require  is  peace  and  comfort  for  the  future, 
and,  to  obtain  this,  we  must  induce  her  to 
leave  the  house.  And  this  can  only  be 
effected  safely  by  the  method  which  I  have 
just  suggested — by  means  of  a  round-robin. 
Let  us  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and,  in  cour- 
teous language,  request  her  to  depart ;  and 
let  us  all  circumscribe  our  names,  the  one 
taking  no  precedence  over  the  other.' 

As  she  pauses,  murmurs  of  the  most  un- 
qualified approval  arise  in  all  directions. 
The  courage  of  the  ladies,  during  her  brief 
harangue,  has  risen  from  zero  to  fever 
height.  Feeling  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  '  V union  fait  la  force ^'  they  one  and  all 
rise  equal  to  the  situation,  and  they  one 
and  all,  in  the  most  vehement  language, 
express  their  several  opinions  on  the  mat- 
ter at  the  same  moment.     The  oratorical 
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prowess  displayed  by  Mrs.  Lamb  appears^ 
to  have  been  contagious,  for  each  lady  is 
suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  address 
the  meeting,  and  refuses  absolutely  to  listen 
to  anything  offered  by  her  neighbours. 
Then  arises  a  perfect  Babel  of  confused 
tongues. 

The  noise  increases,  and  the  excitement 
now  passes  all  bounds.  Mrs.  Andrews^ 
seizes  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  commences  to 
inscribe  lier  idea  as  to  how  the  round-robin 
should  be  written.  Mrs.  Bird  protests,  say- 
ing that  the  subject  requires  much  further 
discussion  before  anything  definite  should 
be  attempted.  Mrs.  Blewitt  argues  that 
too  much  discussion  has  already  been  wasted 
on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
act  and  not  to  talk,  at  which  there  is  a 
sound  of  great  approval  throughout  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Lamb  moves  about  the  room  wildly 
gesticulating,  imploring  everyone  to  keep 
calm  at  such  an  important  moment,  as 
excess  of  excitement  may  be  fatal.  But  to 
demand  silence  and  to  enforce  it  are  two 
totally  different  matters,  and  the  hubbub  of 
voices  increases  every  moment. 

The  point  under  such  violent  discussion? 
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is  wlietlier  there  shall  be  or  shall  not  be 
further  discussion  on  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Bird  heads  the  former  party,  Mrs.  BleAvitt 
the  latter ;  and  each  one  refuses  to  yield 
one  iota  from  their  expressed  opinion. 

Mrs.  Lamb  is  in  despair.  AVringing  her 
thin  hands,  with  a  hectic  flush  upon  her 
sallow  cheeks,  she  vainly  exhorts  them  to 
show  some  observance  to  regulated  order. 

'  Remember,'  she  cries,  appealingly,  '  that 
you  are  soldiers'  wives,  and,  as  such,  you 
should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  true  worth 
of  discipline.' 

But  the  battle  rages  long  and  furiously, 
and  Mrs.  Blewitt  has  to  utilise  to  her  ut- 
most her  powers  of  scathing  repartee  before 
the  opposing  party  ultimately  yields.  And 
then  there  follows  a  great  calm,  for  there 
is  an  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  round-robin  shall  be  drawn  up,  and 
despatched  forthwith. 

Mrs.  Andrews  nominates  herself  secretary 
to  the  meeting,  at  which  various  dissenting 
remarks  arise  as  to  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct  in  thus  taking  upon  herself,  un- 
asked, such  an  important  office.  But, 
strong  in  the  thought  that  the  assumption 
of  any  high  post  must  of  necessity  raise  up 
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a  liost  of  envious  tongues,  Mrs.  Andrews 
pays  no  heed  to  them,  though  she  cannot 
prevent  herself  from  overhearmg  Mrs. 
Blewitt's  covert  sneer  on  the  question  of 
'  people  pushing  themselves  indecently  to 
the  front ;'  but  as  the  remark  is  applied  in 
a  general  way,  without  particularising  any 
individual  person,  she  thinks  it  better  to 
pay  no  attention  to  it. 

With  an  assumed  look  of  unconcern,  she 
pulls  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  her,  and 
then,  with  a  quill  pen,  draws  upon  it  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  circle  that  her  un- 
practised hand  is  capable  of  forming.  The 
remaining  ladies  crowd  round  her,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Blewitt,  who  stands  some- 
what aloof,  beside  the  fire-place,  w^ith  a  con- 
temptuous smile  upon  her  face. 

This  lady's  ardour  in  the  cause  is  so  great 
that  she  resents  being  placed  in  a  subor- 
dinate position.  Had  she  known  Latin, 
she  would  probably  have  attuned  her 
thoughts  to  the  maxim  of  '  Aut  Caesar,  aut 
nullus !' — but  not  being  possessed  of 
classical  acquirements  she  contents  herself 
with  muttering  at  intervals  in  scornful 
tones  mzclassical  ejaculations,  such  as 
'  Rot !'  and  '  Twaddle  1'     She  is  a  lady  of 
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great  strength  of  mind,  and  consequently 
much  respected  by  the  Banbury  coterie^ 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  ladies  are 
too  much  interested  in  the  matter  in  hand 
to  pay  her  the  least  attention. 

'This,'  says  Mrs.  Andrews,  referring 
with  pride  to  her  design,  '  is  ??zy  idea  upon 
the  subject.  Inside  this  circle,  we  AYrite 
our  request,  and  then  all  around  we  place 
our  signatures,  all  converging  on  this 
centre  point.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  Mrs. 
Lamb?' 

'  Rot !'  says  Mrs.  Blewitt. 

'  Certainly,  I  do !'  says  Mrs.  Lamb  a 
little  tartly,  conscious  of  being  for  the 
moment  deposed  from  the  proud  position 
of  leader  of  the  movement.  'There  can 
be  no  question  on  the  subject.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  only  one  way  of  forming  a 
round-robin.  I  think  the  ladies  present 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  need 
to  discuss  such  a  self-evident  subject 
further.' 

'  Rot !'  says  Mrs.  Blewitt. 

'  Oh  !  certainly,'  cries  a  chorus  of  excited 
voices.  '  We  have  no  time  to  waste  in  use- 
less discussion.  Let  us  set  to  work  in 
earnest  at  once.' 
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*Rot !'  says  Mrs.  Blewitt. 

'  That  is  just  what  I  am  doing,'  explains 
Mrs.  Andrews,  a  trifle  unamiably,  annoyed 
at  the  thought  that  her  exposition  of  her 
idea  has  been  termed,  '  useless  discus- 
sion.' '  If  you  will  only  have  a  little 
patience,  I  will  have  the  thing  completed 
in  a  moment.  The  only  question  to  decide 
upon  is  the  wording  of  the  sentence.  Ha& 
any  lady  any  suggestion  to  make  ?' 

Has  any  lady  any  suggestion  to  make  ! 
What  a  question  to  ask  ?  Every  lady  in  the 
room  has  not  only  one  suggestion  to  make, 
but  twenty,  and  they  are  all  offered  at  the 
same  moment,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
Mrs.  Andrews  to  detach  a  single  coherent 
syllable.  But  far  above  the  din,  at  equal 
intervals,  can  be  heard  the  clear  voice  of 
Mrs.  Blewitt  scornfully  exclaiming,  '  Rot !' 
She  feels  in  her  heart  that,  had  ^7^^  the 
paper  before  her,  she  could  settle  the  whole 
aft*air  in  half-a-moment,  and  her  contempt 
for  the  hideous  babbling  of  tongues  is 
plainly  depicted  on  her  face. 

After  an  animated  discussion  of  great 
length,  during  the  course  of  which  it  is 
sad  to  have  to  record  that  two  ladies 
actually  descended  to  the  use  of  personal 
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invective,  sometliing  definite  is  agreed 
upon,  and,  amidst  a  perfect  furore  of  excite- 
ment, Mrs.  Andrews  commences  to  write  it 
down. 

'  Ladies,'  she  says,  rising  on  the  comple- 
tion of  her  task.  '  I  will  just  read  it  over. 
It  runs  as  follows.' 

'  Rot !'  says  Mrs.  Blewitt,  with  supreme 
contempt. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon — did  you  speak  ?' 
says  Mrs.  Andrews,  goaded  to  madness, 
turning  sharply  round. 

'  Yes,'  says  Mrs.  Blewitt,  with  a  burst 
of  satirical  laughter.  '  I  did  speak.  I  said 
"  Rot,"  and  now  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
remark.' 

A  flush  of  anger  illumines  Mrs.  Andrews' 
face,  and  she  is  on  the  point  of  retorting, 
when  she  is  j)revented  by  a  chorus  of  eager 
voices  begging  her  to  confine  her  attention 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

'  Very  well,  ladies,'  she  says,  '  it  runs  as 
follows : 

'Madame,  the  ladies  residing  in  Ban- 
bury's Hotel  combine  together  to  respect- 
fully request  that  .  .  .  .' 

Her  voice  suddenly  falters  and  dies  out ; 
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a  most  unexpected  interruption  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  door  has  opened,  and,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  those  assembled,  on  the  threshold  is 
standing  Mrs.  Stockton  herself,  dressed  in  a 
most  striking  deshabille.  Apparently  she  has 
just  risen  from  her  bed,  for  she  is  clothed  in 
a  thick  peignoir  of  faded  blue,  which  clings 
tightly  about  her  unsightly  figure,  disclos- 
ing plainly  that  there  is  next  to  nothing 
underneath.  Upon  her  head  is  an  old 
white  night-cap,  not  too  beautifully  clean 
and  neat,  and  the  fringe  which  usually 
adorns  her  forehead  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

She  stands  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
viewing  the  scene  within  with  a  look  of 
grim  vindictiveness  upon  her  face,  and 
then  she  walks  into  the  room,  and  calmly 
takes  a  seat. 

'  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  ladies,'  she 
says,  with  a  savage  snort.  '  Pray  continue 
your  little  entertainment !  As  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  go  to  sleep  with  this  unseemly 
noise  so  near  me,  I  have  come  to  join  your 
festive  gathering.' 

Not  a  sound  is  heard  ;  no  one  attempts  to 
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speak.  The  ladies,  some  of  whom  are  quite 
pale  with  fright,  look  into  each  other's  faces 
guiltily,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  but  all 
devoutly  longing  to  escape.  Mrs.  Andrews 
hastily  crunches  up  the  damnatory  paper 
and  transfers  it  to  her  pocket,  whilst  Mrs. 
Lamb,  vainly  attempting  to  present  a  bold 
appearance,  looks  the  very  picture  of  dis- 
may. Mrs.  Blewitt  alone  seems  to  retain 
her  presence  of  mind  ;  without  displaying  a 
trace  of  agitation  upon  her  scornful  count- 
enance, she  stands  leaning  with  one  arm 
against  the  mantelpiece,  smiling  derisively  at 
the  terror-stricken  faces  of  her  companions. 

The  silence  in  the  room  is  so  complete 
that  each  one  is  conscious  of  the  beatinof  of 
her  own  heart — and  still  it  continues,  no 
one  capable  of  uttering  a  syllable. 

Suddenly  a  murmuring  sound  arises  from 
the  further  quarter  of  the  room.  It  is  Mrs. 
Andrews  speaking,  and  she  is  understood 
to  be  expressing  her  intention  of  retiring  to 
bed.  She  has  played  three  sets  of  tennis 
that  afternoon,  and  consequently  is  feeling 
rather  tired,  she  says,  and  then,  with  an  in- 
clination of  her  head  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany, she  retires  from  the  room  with  more 
speed  than  grace.     Mrs.  Stockton  bows  her 
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head  in  mock  politeness,  and  as  the  door 
closes  behind  her  she  lets  fall,  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice,  the  word  '  One  !' 

A  second  lady  is  now  heard  remarking  on 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  with  a  little 
bow  she  retires.  Mrs.  Stockton  bowing  in 
return  utters,  in  the  same  sepulchral  tone, 
the  word  '  Two  !' 

At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Bird  discovers  that 
she  is  feeling  very  tired,  and,  faintly  mur- 
muring good-night,  she  beats  a  hasty  re- 
treat not  waiting  to  close  the  door  behind 
her.  Mrs.  Stockton  says  '  good-night,'  and 
then  counts  '  Three  !' 

The  situation  is  most  embarrassing. 
There  is  something  terrible  in  that  grim 
old  woman  sitting  there  counting  the 
several  exits  in  that  sepulchral  tone.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  fearful  apparition,  the 
courage  of  the  company  has  sunk  again 
to  zero.  They  feel  it  impossible  to  re- 
gain their  ease,  and  with  one  accord  the 
remaining  eight  make  for  the  door — and 
disappear. 

Mrs.  Stockton  gives  vent  to  a  loud 
chuckle  of  delight,  and  then  says,  in  the 
same  tone  as  before,  '  Three  and  eight  are 
eleven  !' 
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Only  Mrs.  Lamb  and  Mrs.  Blewitt  now 
remain.  The  former  sees  her  forces  de- 
serting her  with  a  sinking  heart,  but  her 
pride  prevents  her  from  utterly  succumbing. 
She  is  determined  that  none  of  them  shall 
be  witness  to  her  weakness,  so  she  vainly 
attempts  to  appear  at  ease,  fully  resolved 
to  remain  to  the  very  last.  Oh  !  how  she 
wishes  she  were  out  of  it !  But  she  dare 
not  go,  with  Mrs.  Blewitt  in  the  room.  She 
feels  that,  after  such  bravado  as  she  has  dis- 
played that  evening,  a  show  of  cowardice 
on  her  part  at  this  crisis  would  lower  her 
irrevocably  in  the  opinion  of  her  clique. 
She  would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
hotel,  and  would  never  again  be  able  to 
raise  her  voice  as  an  authority  on  any  sub- 
ject. So  with  a  palpitating  heart  she 
stands  there  longing  for  the  opportunity  to 
arrive  when  she  may  make  an  honourable 
retreat. 

Mrs.  Blewitt,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  upon 
her  face,  is  on  the  other  hand  not  in  the 
least  discomposed  by  the  awkwardness  of 
the  situation.  Calmly  and  collectedly,  she 
holds  her  ground,  viewing  the  scene  before 
her  with  a  look  of  mingled  amusement  and 
derision. 
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Neither  of  the  three  ladies  speak.  Mrs. 
Stockton  moves  with  ominous  impatience 
in  her  chair,  glancing  wrathfully  in  their 
direction.  Mrs.  Lamb  dare  not  meet  her 
eye,  but  Mrs.  Blewitt  gives  her  a  long 
steady  stare  with  a  contemptuous  sneer 
upon  her  well-formed  lips. 

Tick — tick — goes  the  clock  with  exas- 
perating monotony,  and  still  neither  lady 
says  a  word.  Every  swing  of  that  pendu- 
lum increases  Mrs.  Stockton's  fierce  impa- 
tience. She  looks  towards  it,  and  finds  it  is 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

'  Am  I  to  o;et  no  rest  to-nio;ht  ?'  she 
growls.     '  Three  and  eight  are  eleven.' 

Mrs.  Blemtt  glides  gracefully  towards  her. 

'  Good-night,  Mrs.  Stockton,'  she  says,  in 
a  voice  of  honeyed  sweetness.  *  Your 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  really  wonder- 
ful. As  you  say,  three  and  eight  are 
eleven,  and  one  is  twelve.  1  will  not 
trouble  you  to  count  my  departure,'  and, 
with  a  smile  and  a  little  bow,  she  leaves  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Stockton  casts  after  her  a  glare  of 
impotent  rage,  and  then  she  turns  her  eyes 
and  fixes  them  full  on  Mrs.  Lamb,  who 
vainly  tries  to  summon  up  sufficient  cour- 
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age  to  say  good-night.  But  her  tongne 
literally  refuses  to  utter  a  sound,  and,  what 
is  worse,  her  feet  seem  suddenly  glued  to 
the  floor,  and  she  is  unable  to  stir  a  step. 
Alone  in  the  presence  of  her  enemy  she 
presents  indeed  a  pitiable  sight.  She  is 
conscious  of  the  fact,  and  inwardly  thanks 
providence  that  there  is  no  one  there  to 
witness  it. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Stockton  rises  and  walks 
towards  her. 

'Mrs.  Lamb,'  she  says,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  passion,  'tell  me  this  instant 
where  my  husband  is.' 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  spell  is 
broken.  Uttering  a  little  nervous  shriek, 
and  without  attempting  to  conceal  her 
fright,  Mrs.  Lamb  turns  round  and  bolts 
precipitately  from  the  room.  Fleeing  like 
a  hunted  hare  out  of  the  door  and  along 
the  corridor,  she  finally  reaches  her  own 
room,  where  she  immediately  falls  into  her 
ayah's  arms  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics, 
frightening  that  good  woman  clean  out  of 
her  senses,  in  so  far  that  she  drops  her  fair 
burden  on  the  floor,  and,  running  scream- 
ing out  of  the  room,  arouses  the  whole 
hotel  with  her  discordant  cries. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


L  AIMENDE  HONORABLE. 


In  the  spring-time  of  tlie  year,  Nature  re- 
lieves her  feelings  of  the  last  remnant  of 
her  wintry  agitation  by  giving  way  to  sud- 
den fits  of  fury  which  for  the  moment  are 
overwhelming  in  their  intensity,  but  which 
die  out  as  suddenly  as  they  arise,  leaving 
a  great  after-calm  which  is  not  untinged 
with  melancholy.  And  these  sudden 
paroxysms  of  passion  in  no  way  resemble 
those  sullen  bursts  of  rage  to  which  she  is 
addicted  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
for  days  before  she  nourishes  her  hatred, 
and,  growding  ominously  in  the  distance, 
refuses  to  strike  until  she  has  collected  all 
her  forces  around  her,  and  is  certain  of  the 
efficacy  of  her  blow.  The  one  is  involun- 
tary, the  other  is  premeditated.  The  one 
leaves  no  trace  of  harm  behind,  the  other 
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is  deadly  destructive  in  its  revengeful 
course. 

And  Nature  in  this  respect  is  imitated 
by  the  tempests  Avhich  rock  the  human 
mind.  As  in  Nature,  so  in  the  human 
mind,  are  to  be  discovered  two  distinct 
varieties  of  passion — the  one  harmless  in 
its  fierce  impetuosity,  the  other  highly  in- 
jurious in  its  deliberate  malignancy. 

The  burst  of  anger  to  which  Grandby 
has  given  way  in  the  presence  of  his 
friend  is  of  the  former  character.  It  comes 
upon  him  with  the  sudden  violence  of  a 
whirlwind,  and  for  the  moment  he  is  mad, 
heedless  as  to  what  he  says  or  does — and 
yet,  before  he  has  even  emerged  from  the 
club  enclosure,  the  fiery  tempest  within 
him  has  abated,  and  he  is  calm  and  cool 
again,  w^ondering  in  amazement  at  his  ow^n 
inexplicable  behaviour.  What  he  has 
exactly  said  to  Loftus  he  cannot  now  re- 
member, for  with  the  disappearance  of  his 
strange  excitement  all  recollection  of  the 
words  which  he  has  used  seem  to  have  de- 
serted him ;  but  he  is  conscious  that  he  has 
used  insulting  phrases,  and  the  thought 
causes  his  olive  skin  to  fiush  with  shame. 

Why   has    he    behaved   so    strangely  ? 
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What  subtle  force  has  caused  him  to  act  in 
a  way  so  foreign  to  his  usual  line  of  con- 
duct ?  He  asks  himself  this  question  in 
perplexity  as  he  hurriedly  strides  up  the 
hill.  As  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  he 
cannot  recall  one  single  instance  of  his 
having  so  totally  lost  control  over  himself 
as  on  this  present  occasion.  His  natural 
temperament,  he  knows,  is  mild  and 
placid,  utterly  devoid  of  irritability,  and 
he  is  lost  in  amazement  as  he  considers 
how  completely  he  has  forgotten  himself, 
in  so  far  that  he  has  even  allowed  his 
tongue  to  insult  a  friend.  For  that  Loft  us- 
is  his  friend  he  has  no  doubt  He  is  con- 
scious that  the  feeling  he  bears  towards  him 
is  more  than  that  of  mere  acquaintance- 
ship ;  his  every  word  and  gesture  plainly 
discloses  that  fact — and  as  he  recalls  the 
softened  expression  which  fell  across  his 
face  as  he  was  relating  the  history  of  Tal- 
bot's death,  and  remembers  the  noble  part 
which  he  played  in  that  pathetic  drama, 
his  sorrow  for  his  recent  conduct  approaches 
to  remorse. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  he  refuses 
to  allow  his  mind  to  work — and  that  is  the 
personality  of  Miss   Forsdyke.      He  puts 
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her  outside  tlie  question.  He  merely  ar- 
gues to  himself  that  he  has  lost  his  temper, 
for  no  adequate  reason,  with  a  friend,  and 
that  it  is  his  duty  consequently  to  apologise. 

Walking  along,  mentally  analysing  the 
reason  of  his  strange  outburst  of  temper,  a 
sudden  consciousness  comes  upon  him, 
which  makes  his  ears  tingle  with  very 
shame.  It  strikes  upon  his  senses  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  disclos- 
ing to  him  without  a  doubt  the  force  which 
has  moved  him  to  behave  so  strangely.  He 
tries  to  stifle  the  insinuation  ;  he  dare  not 
confess  its  truth ;  he  attempts  to  argue  it 
away,  but  all  in  vain.  It  still  remains,  and 
every  moment  it  assumes  a  more  decided 
form.  And  it  is  this — that  he  himself  is 
•conscious  that  his  own  faith  in  Miss  Fors- 
dyke's  integrity  has  been  shaken  by  the 
repeated  insinuations  cast  against  her 
character. 

From  the  first  moment  that  he  has  made 
enquiries  concerning  her,  he  has  been  met 
with  covert  innuendoes  and  slighting  allu- 
sions to  her  person,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  he 
knows  that  they  have  left  traces  of  their 
insidious  sting  behind  them. 
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He  understands  his  conduct  now.  He 
liad  resorted  to  violence,  merely  to  fortify 
his  heart  against  its  sudden  weakness.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  angry  with  himself  for 
havino;  allowed  himself  to  entertain  such  a 
prejudice  against  his  sister-friend,  and  he 
had  been  violent  towards  his  friend  for 
havino^  assisted  to  create  such  a  doubt 
within  him. 

A  sense  of  great  shame  takes  possession 
of  him,  as  this  idea  unfolds  itself.  What 
is  it  that  he  has  done  ?  In  spite  of  his 
fervent  assurances  ever  to  regard  her  as  a 
sister,  to  be  her  perfect  friend,  to  stand 
forth  her  champion  against  all  foes,  he  has 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  influenced  by 
scandalous  report :  before  a  Aveek  has  pass- 
ed, his  chivalrous  faith  in  the  purity  of  her 
being  has  wavered,  and  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  coward — a  man  unworthy  to  possess 
her  love  and  confidence  ! 

How  can  he  atone  to  her  for  such  treach- 
ery ?  In  what  way  can  he  prove  to  her  and 
to  himself  that  he  is  thoroughly  repentant 
for  having  momentarily  wavered  in  his 
allegiance  ? 

In  great  bitterness  of  spirit,  he  lays  bare 
the  contemptible  nature  of  his  conduct,  in- 
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wardly  reproaching  himself  for  not  having 
a  firmer  control  over  the  irresolution  of  his 
character.  That  the  doubt  which  he  has 
conceived  concerning  her  was  but  of  a 
moment's  duration,  does  not  in  the  least, 
in  his  opinion,  mitigate  the  magnitude  of 
the  sin  he  has  committed.  He  only  feels 
that,  in  having  harboured  doubt,  though 
only  for  a  moment,  he  has  proved  himself 
quite  unworthy  to  partake  in  that  great 
friendship  which  they  had  planned. 

And,  thus  thinking,  he  forms  two  deter- 
minations :  firstly,  to  write  to  Loftus, 
humbly  apologising  for  his  conduct;  second- 
ly, to  confess  fully  to  Miss  Forsdyke  the 
fact  of  his  momentary  disloyalty. 

The  letter  to  Loftus  is  not  a  hard  one  to 
write ;  it  requires  no  effort  of  mind  to  form 
those  few  simple  phrases,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  for  his  hastiness  that 
morning.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  flowery 
language ;  he  merely  writes  plainly  and 
concisely  a  note  of  which  any  gentleman 
might  be  proud ;  and  having  sealed  it  and 
directed  it,  he  gives  it  to  his  servant  with 
injunctions  to  take  it  to  the  club  at  once. 

It  is  as  though  a  great  weight  had  been 
taken  off  his  mind,  as  he  sees  his  servant 
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depart  to  do  his  bidding.  He  has  no  fears 
as  to  the  result  of  his  little  note.  He  has 
gauged  his  friend's  character  too  well,  not 
to  understand  that  it  possesses  none  of  the 
ingredients  which  combine  to  form  sulki- 
ness  or  malice.  He  knows  that  Loftus  will 
be  pleased  beyond  measure  to  mend  the 
breach.  He  has  asked  him  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  morrow,  to  join  hands  again  in 
good-fellowship  over  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
and  he  is  convinced  that  he  will  come. 

But  the  task  which  he  has  before  him 
with  reference  to  Miss  Forsdyke  is  of  a 
more  difficult  character.  How  she  will 
receive  his  confession  he  does  not  know. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  she  may  for 
ever  lose  all  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
devotion  ;  but,  from  what  he  knows  of  her 
character,  he  does  not  think  this  probable. 
That  she  will  experience  a  sense  of  the 
keenest  disappointment,  on  hearing  of  his 
want  of  fealty,  he  does  not  doubt,  for  he 
fully  comprehends  how  thoroughly  she 
has  set  her  heart  upon  the  friendship  which 
they  have  agreed  to  form.  But  never  for 
a  moment  does  he  waver  in  his  resolve  to 
confess  his  fault.  It  may  be  quixotic  ;  it 
may  be  carrying  his  sense  of  right  to  an 
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absurd  extreme,  but  still  be  means  to  do 
it.  He  feels,  until  be  bas  unburdened  bis 
mind  and  asked  ber  pardon,  tbat  be  can 
never  ao;ain  be  at  ease  in  ber  presence  ; 
be  would  be  ever  baunted  witb  tbe  know- 
ledge of  bis  treacbery,  and  all  sense  of 
barmony  in  tbeir  intercourse  Avould  in 
consequence  disappear. 

Miss  Forsdyke  meets  bim  tbat  afternoon 
witb  outstretcbed  bands,  and  witb  a  smile 
of  o'irlisb  innocence  on  ber  cbarming  little 
face,  wbicb  makes  bim  trebly  conscious  of 
tbe  wrong  wbicb  be  bas  done  ber,  in  bav- 
ing  doubted  ber  for  a  moment.  It  requires 
no  experience  in  cbaracter-reading  to  per- 
ceive at  a  glance  tbat  no  deceit  or  sinful 
tbouo;bts  could  ever  bave  found  a  dwellino:- 
place  witbin  tbat  sunn}^  open  countenance. 

He  eagerly  seizes  ber  bands,  and  raises 
tbem  to  bis  lips. 

'  Diana,'  be  says,  '  I  fear  tbat  again  I 
bave  kept  you  waiting.  How  can  I  prove 
to  you  my  contrition  for  being  so  un- 
punctual?' 

'  I  do  not  want  any  proof,'  sbe  says, 
brigbtly.  '  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Tbe 
anxiety  of  waiting  is  more  tban  compen- 
sated by  your  appearance,  bowever  late  it 
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may  be.  Now,  you  have  held  my  hand 
quite  long  enough — so  let  go,  and  sit  down 
there.  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  have 
been  delayed  against  your  will,'  she  adds, 
confidently,  as  she  sinks  down  beside  him 
on  the  soft,  green  turf. 

'Yes,  you  are  right,'  he  answers,  gravely. 
^  Do  you  know,  that  this  afternoon  I  have 
had  a  severe  quarrel  with  one  of  my  best 
friends?' 

'A  quarrel !'  she  says,  in  a  surprised 
tone.  '  What  on  earth  about  ?  I  thought 
that  men  prided  themselves  on  never 
quarrelling.' 

'As  a  rule,  they  do — but  this  was  quite 
exceptional.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  com- 
pletely lose  my  temper,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  was  not  only  bad-tempered,  but 
insulting.' 

'  Oh  !  Frank,  how  could  you  so  far  forget 
yourself?'  she  murmurs,  reproachfully.  'I 
cannot  imagine  you  losing  your  temper. 
To  me,  you  seem  to  be  superior  to  all  the 
petty  failings  of  the  human  frame.  I  feel 
assured  that  you  must  have  had  great 
provocation.' 

She  looks  at  him  with  a  world  of  sym- 
pathy in  her  liquid  eyes,  but  he  dare  not 
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meet  her  glance.  She  iDiplies  only  too 
clearly  by  her  words  the  great  belief  she 
has  in  the  nobility  of  his  character,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  undeserving  of 
her  trust  cuts  him  to  the  quick. 

'  Tell  me  who  it  was  ?'  she  says,  noting 
his  unwillingness  to  speak.  '  I  feel  certain 
that,  with  a  little  tact,  it  will  all  come 
rio-ht  ao;ain.' 

'  It  was  with  Mr.  Loftus.' 

'  Mr.  Loftus  !'  she  repeats,  nervously,  and 
a  sudden  flush  of  colour  lightens  up  her 
cheek.  'What  could  you  have  quarrelled 
with  him  about?' 

'  Can  you  not  guess,  Diana  ?'  he  says, 
raising  his  eyes  to  meet  her  face. 

A  rush  of  crimson  sweeping  across  her 
face  and  neck  tells  him  that  she  under- 
stands his  meaning. 

*  Frank  !'  she  says,  leaning  forward,  and 
resting  her  hand  upon  his  knee,  '  do  you 
mean  that  it  was  about  me  you  quarrelled  ?' 

He  nods  his  head  in  silent  assent. 

'About  mef  she  cries,  with  a  sudden 
tremor  in  her  voice.  '  Did  he  try  to — to 
set  you  against  me  ?  Ah  !  Frank,  tell  me 
that  you  did  not  listen  to  his  cruel  words.' 

She  looks  up  into  his  face  with  an  ap- 
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pealing  glance,  lier  lips  quivering  with 
suppressed  emotion,  and  two  tears  glisten 
in  her  lovely  eyes.  There  is  a  depth  of 
pleading  in  that  pathetic  glance,  which  quite 
unmans  him,  and  he  seizes  her  hand  and 
passionately  presses  his  lips  upon  it. 

'Diana!'  he  cries,  hurriedly,  'you  must 
never  doubt  me.  My  affection  for  you  is 
far  too  strong  to  be  ever  influenced  by 
the  base  inuendoes  of  your  enemies.  How 
it  happens  that  you  have  enemies  is  quite 
beyond  my  comprehension,  for  to  me  you 
are  everything  that  is  pure  and  gentle — 
and  lovable.' 

She  gently  draws  her  hand  away. 
'Tell  me  what  he  said,'  she  whispers. 
^  In  what  way  did  he  slander  me  ?' 

'  He  did  not  slander  you,'  he  answers, 
gravely.  '  Mr.  Loftus  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  ever  to  invent  calumnies  against 
a  woman.  If  I  have  led  you  to  imagine 
that  such  was  the  case,  it  was  quite  unin- 
tentional. What  he  said  to  me  was  simply 
a  few  words  of  warning  against  being  too 
much  in  your  society,  and,  in  giving  me 
the  advice,  he  hinted  that  he  was  actuated 
merely  by  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
my  welfare.     What   he  meant,  I   do  not 
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know,  unless  he  fancied  that  I  was  drifting^ 
into  a  foolish  flirtation  with  you,  which 
might  bring  us  both  to  harm.  Of  course 
he  can  know  nothing  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  our  friendship.  But,  whatever  he 
meant,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  resent  his 
words,  and  I  completely  lost  my  temper ; 
and  I  left  him.     That  was  all,  Diana.' 

'And  for  my  sake  !'  she  says,  in  tones 
of  unutterable  sadness.  '  You  quarrelled 
with  him  for  me  !  Ah  !  Frank,  my  bro- 
ther, am  I  worth  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Is  it 
right  that  I  should  be  the  means  of  separat- 
ing you  from  your  friend  like  this?' 

'  But  there  will  be  no  separation,'  he 
cries,  eagerly.  '  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
bear  me  no  grudge,  now  that  I  have 
apologised.' 

'x\h  !  you  have  apologised?' 

'Yes,  of  course  I  have — I  wrote  it 
directly  I  arrived  home.  Surely  you  will 
agree  that  I  acted  rightly  in  making  the 
amende  honorable  T 

She  turns  away  her  head,  and  plucks 
nervously  at  the  grass,  tearing  out  the 
blades  by  handfuls. 

'  Yes — yes,  of  course,'  she  answers,  hur- 
riedly, '  you  could  not  have  done  otherwise.' 
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For  a  moment  there  is  silence,  and  then 
she  suddenly  turns  to  him,  trembling  ivith 
emotion. 

'  Frank,'  she  cries,  passionately,  '  you 
must  tell  me  exactly  what  he  said — it  is 
your  duty  to  me  to  do  so  ;  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  that  you  may  be  prejudiced  in 
any  way  against  me.  It  is  only  right  that 
I  should  have  the  chance  of  defending  my- 
self against  these  unknown  aspersions  on 
my  character.  You  say  that  I  must  never 
doubt  you,  that  your  affection  for  me  is 
too  strong  to  be  ever  influenced  by  report. 
But  how  can  I  help  doubting,  when  I  am 
not  even  aware  of  the  sin  of  which  I  am 
accused  ?  Strive  as  you  may,  these  slanders 
against  me  must  leave  some  impression  on 
your  mind.  Frank,  my  brother,  can  you 
assure  me  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart 
that  such  is  not  the  case  ?' 

'  You  are  right,  Diana,'  he  says,  and  a 
great  lump  seems  to  rise  in  his  throat, 
making  it  difficult  for  him  to  articulate  a 
word.  '  Yf  hat  you  suspect  has  happened. 
To-day,  on  analysing  my  mind,  to  my  hor- 
ror I  discovered  that  these  repeated  in- 
sinuations had  left  an  impression  on  my 
mind.' 
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'Ah!' 

A  cry  breaks  from  her  lij)s,  which 
startles  him ;  it  is  like  the  last  despairing 
note  of  a  hunted  bird. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  says,  with  a  sudden  gasp, 
^  how  low  I  have  sunk  in  your  opinion.' 

'  Sunk !'  he  cries,  in  a  deeply  agitated 
tone.  '  Diana,  you  have  risen  a  hundred- 
fold. I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  utter 
loathing  I  have  for  myself  in  having  yield- 
ed to  the  breath  of  calumny.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Diana,  believe  me 
that,  when  I  discovered  that  I  had  enter- 
tained a  doubt  against  you,  I  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  It  was  quite  with- 
out my  knowledge  that  the  insidious 
poison  had  acted  on  my  heart.  And  oh  ! 
— my  darling  sister — I  plucked  it  out — I 
tore  it  out — I  covered  myself  with  self- 
reproaches  and  contempt.  Ah !  Diana, 
try  to  believe  in  me  again.  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  confessed  to  you  my  weak- 
ness ;  I  felt,  until  I  told  you  all,  that  I 
should  never  dare  to  look  you  in  the  face 
again.' 

He  moves  close  beside  her,  and  grasps 
her  by  the  hand. 

'  Diana,'  he  whispers,  fiercely,  '  are  you 
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angry  mth  me  ?  Do  you  utterly  despise 
me  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  too  do  not 
suffer  for  my  weakness?  Do  you  think 
that  I  feel  no  bitter  self-reproach  for 
having  so  degraded  myself?  Ah  !  Diana, 
if  you  cannot  believe  in  me — if  you  feel 
unable  to  place  perfect  trust  in  me — our 
friendship  must  of  necessity  die.  It  can- 
not live,  unless  we  have  perfect  faith  in 
one  another.  In  you  I  have  perfect  faith, 
and  as  for  me — I  have  failed  you  once — 
though  only  for  a  moment.  Can  you  not 
forgive  me  ?  Can  you  not  overlook  it,  and 
accept  ni}'^  earnest  assurances  that  it  will 
never  occur  again  ?' 

There  is  a  ring  of  pathetic  pleading  in 
his  tones  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 
She  feels  his  warm  breath  playing  about 
her  face,  panting  fiercely  in  his  agitation, 
and  she  knows  that  she  loves  him  with  all 
the  passionate  abandon  of  her  warm  im- 
pulsive nature.  With  an  effort  she  masters 
her  inclination  to  throw  her  arms  around 
him.  For  a  moment  she  struggles  violent- 
ly to  control  the  beatings  of  her  heart,  and 
then  she  turns  towards  him,  and  places  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  Frank,'  she  says,  with  a  wintry  smile, 
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inexpressibly  toucliing  in  its  sadness,  '  if  I 
were  to  lose  you  now,  I  believe  that  I 
should  die.  Before  you  entered  into  my 
life  I  never  knew  what  happiness  really 
meant,  and  I  existed  simply  because  I  had 
never  known  a  brighter  lot.  But  now  all 
is  different.  You  have  come,  you  have 
entwined  yourself  about  my  heart,  you 
have  made  me  understand  the  joys  of  a 
perfect  love,  you  have  roused  me  from  my 
torpid  apathy  and  have  instilled  into  me 
a  new  life,  you  have  made  of  me  a  different 
being — and  if  you  were  now  to  leave  me 
I  should  surely  die.  I  could  not  again 
return  to  that  old  friendless  life— the  con- 
trast to  what  is  now  would  make  it  doubly 
terrible  to  what  it  seemed  before.  Ah ! 
Frank — do  not  leave  me — do  not  forsake 
me  !     Be  my  friend — and  let  me  live.' 

Her  voice  changes  from  sadness  to  a  tone 
of  passionate  entreaty.  Her  arms  fold 
round  his  neck,  and  she  brings  her  face 
close  to  his,  looking  up  into  his  eyes  with 
a  glance  of  such  pathetic  tenderness  that 
he  feels  his  strength  ofmind  utterly  desert- 
ing him.  A  film  comes  across  his  eyes,  a 
choking  sensation  rises  in  his  throat,  and 
then — he   draws   the   little  head  towards 
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him,  and  kisses  it  fiercely  on  the  forehead, 
cheek,  and  lips — kisses  it  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  that  frightens  him. 

'  Believe  me,  trust  in  ine  !'  he  cries.  '  I 
have  failed  once,  but  never  shall  again — I 
swear  it.  Let  us  begin  afresh  our  great 
friendship — let  us  solemnly  vow  to  one 
another  to  be  always  faithful.  Diana,  let 
me  hear  you  say  that  you  forgive  me — 
that  you  no  longer  have  any  doubts  con- 
cerning me.' 

She  gently  disengages  herself  from  his 
close  embrace.  Upon  both  her  cheeks 
there  is  a  flush  of  warm  colour,  which 
heightens  the  marvellous  beauty  of  her 
face,  giving  to  it  acharmingair  of  modesty. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,'  she  says, 
simply,  placing  her  hand  in  his.  'As  I 
understand  the  case,  it  was  quite  uncon- 
sciously on  your  part  that  you  entertained 
a  doubt  against  me.  On  becoming  aware 
of  it,  you  rejected  it  with  scorn.  Instead 
of  being  contemptible,  Frank,  I  think  that 
your  conduct  has  been  noble.  You  say 
you  have  heard r^^j^m^'^J  insinuations  against 
my  character.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  in  time  have  made  some 
impression   on  your  mind?     It    is    only 
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natural  tliat  they  should.  If  one  hears  a 
remark  repeated  often,  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  finally  become  imprinted  on  the  mind, 
however  much  one  may  wish  to  reject  it. 
But  it  was  only  as  long  as  you  gave  no 
thought  to  the  matter  that  this  impression 
remained.  As  soon  as  you  considered  the 
subject,  you  discovered  that  it  was  in 
reality  akin  to  doubt,  and  you  spurned  it. 
Is  not  this,  Frank,  something  like  your 
case?' 

'You  have  stated  it  exactly,'  he  cries, 
eagerly.  '  But  you  have  put  it  in  such  a 
kind  way  that  I  barely  recognise  it.' 

'Well,  then,  we  will  drop  the  subject 
for  ever  and  aye,'  she  says,  sadly,  gently 
closing  her  fingers  round  his  hand.  '  My 
trust  in  you  is  not  shaken  in  the  least — in 
fact,  I  feel  that  this  explanation  will  draw 
us  even  closer  together  than  before.  And 
now,  Frank,  you  must  tell  me  what  people 
say  against  me.  It  seems  so  strange  that 
even  I,  living  the  secluded  life  I  do,  should 
not  escape  the  breath  of  scandal.' 

'  It  is  monstrous  !'  he  cries,  indignantly. 
'  In  this  cursed  country,  no  woman's  repu- 
tation is  safe  from  being  tarnished.  How- 
ever good  and  pure  she  may  be,  there  is 
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sure  to  be  found  some  one  to  throw  the 
mud.  What  can  be  the  motive,  other  than 
the  gratification  of  personal  spite,  I  cannot 
say.  The  value  of  a  woman's  honour  seems 
to  be  very  little  recognised  in  India.' 

^What  you  say  is  true,  I  know,'  she 
murmurs,  sadly.  '  One  is  so  accustomed 
in  this  country  to  hear  women's  characters 
impugned  that  it  really  begins  to  lose  its 
deadly  significance.  It  is  a  case  of  fami- 
liarity breeding  indifi'erence.  But  I  had 
fondly  imagined  that  I  was  one  of  the  few 
young  ladies  who  had  escaped  from  that 
martyrdom.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have 
never  offended  a  single  human  being — 
except — except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Loftus,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  what  they  have  to  say 
against  me.' 

'  Well,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  in 
your  case  they  never  dare  to  particularize,' 
he  says,  pleased  beyond  measure  to  see 
that  she  is  someAvhat  recovering  her  spirits. 
'  They  only  mumble  in  a  general  way  of 
having  heard  some  report  against  you  at 
some  time  or  other.  Even  Major  Lamb, 
on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival,  when  I 
asked  him  who  you  were,  made  some  allu- 
sion to  it.     It  is  the  stock-phrase  for  an 
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old  Anglo-Indian  scandal-monger  when  lie 
is  at  a  loss  for  sometHng  definite  to  say. 
How  they  can  so  degrade  themselves,  I 
can't  conceive.  In  my  opinion,  a  woman's 
name  should  be  the  most  sacred  thing  on 
earth ;  to  treat  it  lightly  is  to  prove  one- 
self devoid  of  every  spark  of  manliness, 
and  of  every  instinct  of  a  gentleman.  But 
tell  me,  Diana — how  did  you  ever  offend 
Loftus  ?' 

'  Oh !  it  was  nothing,'  she  says,  in  an 
embarrassed  tone,  turning  modestly  away. 
^  It  was  some  time  ago  now.  We  knew 
one  another  pretty  well  then,  and  one  day 
he  took  a  liberty  with  me  which  I  resented. 
He  was  very  angry  afterwards,  but  I  did 
not  think  him  capable  of  nourishing  his 
wrath  so  long.  But  oh,  Frank !'  she  adds, 
in  a  voice  of  alarm,  '  you  must  promise  me 
not  to  tell  him  that  I  mentioned  the  fact. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  him.' 

'  Diana,  you  are  an  angel  of  goodness,' 
he  exclaims,  in  a  voice  of  rapture.  '  You 
know  that  he  has  been  warning  me  against 
jou,  and  yet — you  are  afraid  of  doing 
what  would  be  unfair  to  him.' 

^  I  bear  him  no  grudge,'  she  says,  with  a 
sweet   sadness,    ^  though   I    confess  I    am 
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afraid  of  him.  I  do  hope,  Frank,  that  you 
will  not  encourage  him  to  talk  of  me.  I 
wish  that  I  could  make  you  promise ' 

'  Promise  what  ?'  he  interposes,  eagerly. 

'  Promise  that  you  will  never  allow  the 
mention  of  my  name  between  you.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  you  ?'  and  she 
looks  at  him  with  a  pleading  little  smile. 

'  1  will  willingly  promise  it,  Diana,'  he 
answers,  quickly.  '  I  will  make  an  agree- 
ment mth  him  that  henceforth  your  name 
is  to  be  a  forbidden  subject.  But  you 
must  not  doubt  me  now,'  he  adds,  in  an 
anxious  tone. 

'  No,  I  do  not  doubt  you,'  she  answers, 
with  a  happy  smile.  '  It  is  only  that  I 
dislike  thinking  that  you  ever  hear  a  word 
said  against  me.  To  know  that  you  bear 
me  a  true  affection  is  the  one  happiness  of 
my  life,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  of 
my  real  or  imaginary  imperfections  brought 
obtrusively  before  your  eyes.' 

'  You  have  no  imperfections,'  he  cries, 
confidently.  '  Verily,  Diana,  I  believe  that 
you  are  one  of  the  few  perfect  creatures  on 
this  earth !' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOFTUS  REFUSES  TO  BE  BOUND. 

On  arriving  home  that  evening,  Grandby 
finds  an  answer  awaiting  him  from  Loftus, 
which,  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  is  not  a 
masterpiece  of  composition,  but,  as  a  tj^pe 
of  the  eccentric  character  of  the  writer, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  worthy  of  record 
here. 

It  runs  as  follows  : 

'  Deak  old  Chap, 

*  Your  note  has  surprised  me 
greatly — in  fact,  to-day  is  a  red-letter  day 
in  my  uneventful  life.  Literally,  three 
times  during  the  course  of  the  day^  have  I 
felt  surprise — firstly,  on  discovering  myself 
to  possess  energy  enough  to  lose  my  tem- 
per; secondly,  on  finding  myself  engaged  in 
an  argument  of  a  delightfully  exciting  turn; 
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and  now,  thirdly,  on  receiving  your  amus- 
ing note.  Considering  that  it  is  to  you 
that  I  am  indebted  for  having  experienced 
this  pleasurable  sensation  of  surprise^  not 
only  once  but  actually  thrice,  in  less  than 
so  many  hours,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
in  what  way  you  can  imagine  yourself  to 
be  my  debtor.  Believe  me,  my  dear  boy, 
you  owe  me  nothing !  So,  in  accepting 
what  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me,  you  must 
understand  that  I  regard  it  not  as  the  re- 
payment of  a  debt,  but  as  a  gift  which  you, 
in  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  have  given 
me — and,  as  such,  you  may  be  certain  that 
I  shall  never  cease  to  value  it.  I  will  be 
with  you  at  half-past  seven  to-morrow. 
Try  to  arrange,  like  a  good  chap,  that  I  can 
neither  see,  hear,  nor  be  personally  aware 
in  any  way  of  the  proximity  of  Mother 
Stockton. 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  Yernon  Loftus. 

'  P.S. — My  stud  will  parade  themselves 
before  your  critical  gaze  to-morrow  at  half- 
past  nine.' 

Grandby  fully  appreciates  the  fine  spirit 
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of  the  writer.  Having  read  it  through 
twice,  he  folds  it  up,  and  carefully  places 
it  in  a  drawer,  to  be  kept  there  by  him 
amongst  his  little  collection  of  private 
treasures. 

Punctual  to  the  moment,  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  Loftus  appears,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  good-humoured  face,  and  a  gar- 
denia in  his  button-hole.  He  seats  himself 
beside  Grandby,  with  Mrs.  Lamb  on  his 
other  hand,  to  that  silly  lady's  extravagant 
delight.  She  blushes  and  smiles  and  smirks, 
and  greedily  drinks  in  his  nonsensical  flow 
of  language  with  a  look  of  coquettish  arch- 
ness, which  would  have  been  found  very 
trying  to  the  gravity  of  any  man  with  any 
sense  of  humour.  But  Loftus  is  too  well 
seasoned  to  so  commit  himself.  Li  thorough 
inward  enjo3niient  of  the  situation  he  lays 
himself  out  to  be  exceptionally  agreeable, 
and  in  so  far  succeeds  that  she  succumbs 
utterly  to  his  charming  fascinations,  and 
when,  in  a  low  whisper,  with  the  gravity 
of  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  confides  to 
her  that  she  is  the  prettiest  woman  he  has 
ever  seen,  she — poor,  silly,  deluded  crea- 
ture— actually  believes  him.      Oh  !    in  ex- 
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tinguishable  Vanity,  what  a  priceless  boon 
thou  art !  Without  thee,  weaving  thy  dis- 
torting web  before  our  eyes,  half  mankind 
would  die  from  self-disgust ! 

Loftus  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of 
flirting.  To  him  it  is  no  mere  frivolous 
pastime  of  the  moment,  it  is  a  science  ;  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  acquirement 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  its  different 
shades  and  phases.  By  dint  of  great  ex- 
perience, he  has  reduced  the  dangerous 
diversion  to  a  system,  calm,  methodical, 
and  harmless.  He  has  divided  it  and  sub- 
divided it  into  sections  and  varieties,  mark- 
ing clearly  the  limit  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
every  case,  according  to  the  tone  and  char- 
acter of  his  fair  enslaver  for  the  moment. 
In  some  cases  license,  in  others  restraint, 
but  in  none  entanglements  of  an  unpleasant 
nature. 

Born  into  the  world  with  a  natural  gift 
for  the  fascinating  pursuit,  he  took  to  it 
from  his  very  cradle  with  an  ease  and 
grace  that  astounded  his  simple,  doting 
parents.  It  is  difficult  to  credit,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  that,  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  had  the  audacity  to  fall  head  over  ears 
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in  love  witli  an  apple- woman  of  truly  mag- 
nificent proportions,  wlio  kept  a  stall  at  the 
top  of  Portland  Place,  in  which  exclusive 
quarter  the  noble  lord,  his  father,  lived  at 
certain  periods  of  each  year.  And  it  was 
through  this  unfortunate  passion  on  his 
part  that  he  was  one  day  suddenly  seized 
with  choleraic  symptoms,  brought  on  from 
a  surfeit  of  unripe  fruit,  for  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  stand  enchained  before  the  booth  of 
his  enchantress,  utterly  regardless  as  to  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  fruit  he  ate.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  alarming  attack 
effectually  cured  him  of  his  passion  ;  for 
the  heart-ache  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  when 
one's  interior  brings  itself  obtrusively  into 
notice.  How  is  it  possible  to  feel  senti- 
mental when  undero'oino;  the  torture  of  a 
prosaic  colic  ? 

After  this  experience  he  conceived  a 
rooted  distaste  to  full-blown  charms,  and 
his  susceptible  heart  transferred  its  affec- 
tions to  the  daughter  of  the  house  next 
door,  and  he  tore  himself  and  his  clothes  to 
pieces  in  clambering  on  to  a  ridge  of  broken 
glass,  from  which  uncomfortable  and 
elevated  position  he  was  able  to  catch  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  his  second  love. 
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In  fact,  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  led 
him  into  countless  dangers  of  every  imagin- 
able description,  and  his  fond  parents,  who 
were,  in  spite  of  their  exalted  worldly  rank, 
of  the  evangelical  persuasion,  at  last  began 
to  view  his  amatory  freaks  wdth  a  less  fond 
eye.  Instead  of  continuing  to  smile  indul- 
gently at  his  gratifying  fo7nvardness.,  they  be- 
gan to  frown  ominously  at  his  reprehensible 
precocity.  But  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  discovered  kissing  the  under-house- 
maid  in  the  boot-house,  they  Avere  both 
amazed  and  shocked  at  his  indecent  shanie- 
lessness.  It  was  decided  that  Vernon 
Loftus  should  be  sent  to  school  at  once  for 
two  distinct  purposes — for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  and  for  the  elevation  of  his 
moral  tone. 

At  school,  it  is  needless  to  say,  neither 
purpose  was  effected.  He  obtained  know- 
ledge certainly,  and  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  but  it  was  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  came  to  him  from  external  sources 
and  not  from  the  application  to  books  in 
class — the  elevation  of  his  moral  tone  never 
came  at  all.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  (it 
was  generally  published  at  the  time,  so  it 
is  no  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
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author  to  make  mention  of  it  now,)  that  at 
the  ao^e  of  sixteen  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
expulsion  for  having  been  detected  corre- 
sponding in  a  tender  fashion  with  a  certain 
barmaid  of  unenviable  notoriety  in  the 
town  ;  on  hearing  of  which  escapade,  hi& 
noble  lordship  and  his  noble  spouse  lost  all 
remnant  of  faith  in  their  only  son,  and 
openly  expressed  their  belief  that  he  would 
go  utterly  to  the  dogs  (of  course,  be  it 
understood,  in  the  most  choice  and  delicate 
of  phraseology),  and  bring  their  grey  hairs 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  And  so  it  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  them  when  he  not 
only  passed  into  Sandhurst,  but  actually 
passed  well — though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  mother  took  all  the  credit  of  his 
achievement  to  herself,  in  having  prayed 
morning  and  evening  for  five  whole  years, 
that  her  son  should  turn  again  to  the  paths 
of  righteousness. 

At  Sandhurst  the  cloak  of  manhood  fell 
upon  him,  and,  following  the  example  of  St. 
Paul,  he  determined  to  put  away  childish 
things — in  that  he  no  longer  conducted  his 
affaires-de-coeur  in  an  open  manner,  but  con- 
cealed them  by  the  adoption  of  a  convenient 
caution  which  strongly  resembled  fraudu- 
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lent  deceit.  His  parents  were  charmed  at 
this  apparent  return  on  his  part  to  godli- 
ness, and  his  mother  added  a  thankss^vinof 
prayer  to  her  akeady  lengthy  matins  and 
even-song. 

In  course  of  time  he  passed  through 
Sandhurst,  and  joined  his  regiment,  and  so 
skilful  did  he  become  in  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing that  which  was  best  concealed,  and  of 
parading  that  which  was  most  fitted  to  be 
seen,  that  never  a  breath  of  reproach  was 
cast  against  his  name.  And  so  it  was  that, 
when  he  sailed  for  India,  his  mother's  heart 
quite  broke  down  before  the  agonising 
thought  of  losing  her  dear,  pure,  immacu- 
late only  son.  And  on  the  pathetic  occasion 
of  farewell  his  character  came  out  nobly 
grand.  With  lips  quivering  with  emotion, 
in  the  presence  of  both  his  parents,  he 
solemnly  promised  to  lead  a  godly  life.  Ah  ! 
it  was  a  touching  and  convincing  sight! 
Seven  days  afterwards  he  kissed  his 
major's  wife  in  the  chronometer-room  of 
Her  Majesty's  troop-ship,  Malabar! 

But,  as  is  the  custom  with  his  kind, 
though  always  engaged  in  desperate  flirta- 
tions, he  never  entertained  the  idea  of  en- 
gaging  himself   for    holy   wedlock.       He 
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loved  intrigue  with  all  its  attendant  joys, 
but  he  had  a  hearty  loathing  for  the  mar- 
ried state.  Conscious  that  the  society  of 
luomen  Avas  essential  to  his  happiness,  he 
wisely  resolved  not  to  bind  himself  for  life 
to  one.  To  his  keen  sense  of  taste,  the 
flavour  of  flirtation  was  very  different  from 
that  of  matrimony ;  the  one  resembled 
nectar,  the  other  a  rhubarb  draught. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  applies 
himself  very  diligently  to  the  amusement 
of  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  that  sprightly  lady 
laughs  hysterically  at  some  of  his  quaintly- 
told  stories — some  of  which,  it  cannot  be 
concealed,  are  of  a  decidedly  risque  fl.avour. 
But  then  Loftus  has  such  a  charming  mode 
of  expression  that  the  broadest  anecdotes 
appear  at  the  time  simjDly  as  racy  bits  of 
humour ;  it  is  only  afterwards,  on  consid- 
eration, that  their  true  significance  begins 
to  dawn  on  the  intelligence. 

No  reference  is  made  to  the  dispute  of 
the  day  before  by  either  Loftus  or  Grand- 
by  until  they  are  standing  in  the  moonlight 
bidding  each  other  good-night.  Then 
Grandby  touches  on  the  subject,  express- 
ing his  great  pleasure  on  the  truly  unfor- 
tunate event  having  had  such  a  happy  ter- 
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minatioii.  At  the  same  time,  remembering 
his  promise  to  Miss  Forsdyke,  he  mentions 
to  his  friend  his  wish  that  in  future  her 
personality  should  be  a  forbidden  topic  of 
discussion  between  them. 

'  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  for  the 
best,'  he  says,  earnestly,  '  if  we  place  Miss 
Forsdyke  beyond  the  range  of  our  conver- 
sation, we  shall  never  disagree  at  all.' 

'My  dear  boy,'  says  Loftus,  grasping 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  '  I  must  remind 
you  that  this  is  a  free  country,  and  conse- 
quently I  cannot  allow  any  restrictions  to 
be  put  upon  my  tongue.  I  will  remember 
your  wish,  and  will  respect  it — but  I  shall 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  violate  it, 
if  in  my  own  opinion  an  occasion  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  warrant  such  a  course 
should  present  itself  Good-night,  old 
chap — I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
Pity  that  Mrs.  Lamb  isn't  a  decade  or  two 
younger !  As  you  say,  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  chance  of  our  falling-out  again. 
But  if  we  do — what  matter.  We  have 
only  to  make  it  up  again — a  good  ex- 
cuse, in  fact,  for  a  bottle  of  prime 
champagne.  Mind  you  come  and  see  me 
soon.     Au   revoir — ta,  ta!'  and  he  turns 
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aAvay  mth  an  airy  motion  of  tlie  hand, 
and  disappears  with  quite  an  energetic 
stride,  leaving  Grandby  standing  in  the 
moonlight  mth  a  shade  of  half-annoyance 
on  his  striking  face. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   FRIENDSHIP   PROGRESSES. 

A  WEEK  passes,  and  the  great  platonic 
friendship  leaves  the  bud,  and  blossoms 
into  flower.  It  is  a  wondrous  plant,  with 
petals  well-expanded,  unique  and  beauti- 
ful, becoming  daily  more  pleasing  to  the 
senses,  and  ever  presenting  some  fresh  at- 
traction to  the  two  young  people  engaged 
in  fostering  its  growth. 

It  has  been  a  grand  conception — this 
idea  of  a  platonic  friendship,  and  Grandby 
feels  not  a  little  satisfied  as  he  contem- 
plates the  success  of  his  creation.  For  it 
has  succeeded  beyond  his  utmost  expecta- 
tions. He  has  formed  a  friendship  on 
strict  platonic  lines  with  a  pure  and  lovely 
girl ;  he  has  found  in  her  a  kindred  spirit, 
such  as  he  has  often  longed  to  meet ;  he 
has  been  able,   under  the  influence  of  her 
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ready  sympathy,  to  divest  himself  of  his 
misanthropical  reserve,  and  to  look  the 
world  in  the  face  with  a  hopeful  glance ; 
he  has  experienced  a  sense  of  perfect 
peacefulness  such  as  he  had  hitherto  re- 
garded as  ideal ;  he  has,  through  their 
mutual  intercourse,  united,  as  it  were,  all 
the  discords  of  his  young  life  into  one  har- 
monious whole  ;  and  lastly — that  which 
ranks  higher  in  his  mind  than  all  the 
other  advantageous  results  combined — he 
has  been  able  to  instil  into  his  companion 
a  sense  of  joy  and  gladness. 

He  dwells  on  this  latter  point  in  rap- 
ture. That  which  a  short  time  ago  was 
merely  a  vague  hope,  seemingly  impossible 
ever  to  be  fulfilled,  has  actually  come  to 
pass.  He  has,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
will,  succeeded  in  raising  Miss  Forsdyke 
from  despondency  to  happiness.  He,  by 
himself,  with  no  external  assistance,  has 
effected  this,  and  as  he  contemplates  the 
fact  he  is  filled  with  joy.  It  is  something 
of  which  he  may  be  proud — an  action 
capable  of  arousing  envy  in  the  mind  of  all 
mankind,  for  he  has  done  that  which  all 
great  hearts  are  striving  to  accomplish — 
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he  has   gladdened   the    life    of  a   fellow- 
creature. 

No  cloud  appears  to  dim  the  horizon  of 
his  happiness,  unless  it  be  the  fear  lest  his 
intercourse  with  Miss  Forsdyke  may  be 
discovered.  But,  as  the  days  fly  past  with- 
out anything  untoward  occurring  to  mar 
the  harmony  of  their  clandestine  intimacy, 
a  feeling  of  false  security  comes  over  him, 
and  the  fear  of  discovery  gradually  fades 
away.  But  he  never  forgets  to  be  other- 
wise than  cautious  in  his  speech  and  action. 
He  is  always  on  his  guard,  and  when  con- 
versation approaches  dangerous  ground  he 
weighs  carefully  every  word  before  he 
speaks.  He  is  also  very  careful  not  to 
excite  suspicion  by  being  seen  too  often 
leaving  Banbury's  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood  ;  and  to  avoid  this  he  varies  his  route, 
sometimes  making  long  detours,  and 
approaching  the  wood  from  the  opposite 
direction.  In  fact,  reader,  you  are  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  Frank  Grandby's 
honest  character  was  becoming  somewhat 
sullied  by  a  practice  of  deceit. 

Miss  Forsdyke,  too,  acts  with  much  pre- 
caution, though  she  has  not  much  oppor- 
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tunity  of  involuntarily  betraying  herself, 
for  she  is  immured  throughout  the  day  in 
her  rooms,  in  close  attendance  on  her 
aunt,  whose  nerves  still  continue  in  such  a 
state  as  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  the 
sofa.  Except  during  those  two  afternoon 
hours  in  the  wood,  Grandby  never  sees  her 
for  a  moment.  Her  hard  fate  creates 
general  compassion  throughout  the  hotel, 
and  Mrs.  Lamb  once  kindly  offers  to  re- 
lieve her  occasionally  in  her  nursing  duties. 
But  she  is  met  with  a  polite  but  firm  re- 
fusal. She  could  never  allow  anyone  but 
herself,  Miss  Forsdyke  says,  to  attend  on 
her  suffering  aunt.  Instead  of  it  being  a 
hardship  to  her,  it  is  a  labour  of  love — 
which  statement,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a 
direct  imtruth  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
fathomable Diana.  But  the  pathetic  idea 
of  her  passive  devotion  to  her  aunt  raises 
her  considerably  in  the  opinion  of  the 
sympathising  inmates  of  the  hotel. 

Since  that  memorable  night  when  the 
ladies  of  the  hotel  gave  way  to  such  bom- 
bastic utterances,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Stockton. 
There  appears  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 
amongst  them  that,   the  less  there  is  said 
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upon  the  matter,  the  less  their  dignity 
will  suffer.  All  painfully  conscious  of 
having  cut  very  sorry  figures  on  that  par- 
ticular evening,  they  wisely  ignore  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Lamb  especially  feels 
shame-facecl.  It  is  true  that  she  braved  it 
out  to  the  last,  resolutely  holding  her 
position  till  all  her  adherents  had  deserted 
her — but  then  it  is  likewise  true  that  her 
bravado  cost  her  very  dear.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  ladies,  or  their  husbands  either, 
to  forget  those  hysterical  shrieks,  which 
suddenly  roused  the  whole  hotel  at  mid- 
night, and  continued  through  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Mrs.  Lamb  is 
quite  aware  that  her  lamentable  collapse 
on  that  occasion  was  anything  but  heroic, 
and  she  deems  it  advisable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  drop,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
dangerous  role  of  agitator. 

To  therelief  of  everybody,' Mrs.  Stockton 
has  not  yet  reappeared  at  meals.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  she  is  locked  in 
the  privacy  of  her  rooms,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  no  one  attempts  to  disturb  her. 
The  ladies  en  masse  have  conceived  such 
a  wholesome  dread  of  her  that  they  none 
of  them  feel  any  inclination  to  voluntarily 
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bring  themselves  into  contact  with  her  un- 
wieldy person.  How  she  occupies  herself 
during  the  whole  day  in  her  own  room 
remains  a  mystery  unsolved,  but,  from  the 
vollies  of  abuse  which  she  is  heard  throwing 
at  her  trembhng  servants,  it  is  generally 
presumed  that  she  is  not  engaged  in  any 
pacific  undertaking. 

Sometimes  she  is  seen,  with  a  heavy 
scowl  upon  her  unpleasant  face,  proAvling 
about  the  passages,  muttering  savagely  to 
herself,  and  her  appearance  is  always  the 
signal  for  a  hasty  closing  of  all  the  doors 
upon  the  corridor.  That  she  is  still  in 
ignorance  of  her  husband's  w^hereabouts, 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  a  short  note  has  been 
received  from  him  by  Major  Lamb,  written 
in  a  most  unhusbandly  jubilant  strain,  in 
which  he  requests  him  to  '  keep  it  dark,' 
as  long  as  he  possibly  can.  And  the  fact 
of  Major  Lamb  acceding  to  his  request 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  unselfishness 
of  his  character,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  he  but  confessed  the  secret  to 
Mrs.  Stockton,  the  hotel  would  have  been 
rid  of  her  presence  instanter.  Certainly, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  she  would  have 
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been  in  hot  pursuit  of  her  recalcitrant 
spouse. 

Grandby  pursues  his  inquiries  concerning 
Miss  Rigby,  and  what  he  hears  of  her  from 
various  sources  tends  to  make  him  very 
anxious  concerning  the  future  welfare  of 
his  friend.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  ^  the  bewitching  Emily  '  is  a  very  lax 
young  person.  She  seems  to  enjoy  a  repu- 
tation of  the  most  equivocal  description. 
It  appears  that  she  has  a  partiality  for 
doubles- entendres  of  an  unmistakably  high 
flavour,  and  some  of  her  wittiest  hon-mots, 
which  are  repeated  to  him  by  some  of  her 
most  ardent  admirers,  fail  to  amuse  him, 
as  they  otherwise  might  have  done  had 
she  not  been  his  bosom  friend's  affianced 
wife.  In  fact,  what  he  hears  of  her  Alls 
him  with  such  a  grave  sense  of  uneasiness 
that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her  in  person.  He  has  his 
friend's  happiness  so  much  at  heart,  that 
he  prefers  to  live  in  a  state  of  anxious 
uncertainty  rather  than  to  have  his  worst 
suspicions  rudely  confirmed. 

Grafton,  also,  in  writing  to  him  puts  all 
doubt  at  rest  as  to  the  personality  of  his 
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betrothed.  His  letter  is  couched  in  a 
laughing  strain,  every  word  of  which  dis- 
closes plainly  the  boisterous  spirits  of  the 
writer.  In  a  postscript  he  writes  as 
follows : 

'  How  you  discovered  the  name  of  my 
fiancee^  my  dear  Frank,  I  cannot  under- 
stand !  You  are  much  too-sharp  for  me, 
old  boy  !  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you  for 
your  hint  regarding  Miss  R.'s  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  I  have  noticed  the  fact 
myself,  not  without  misgivings.  But  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  married  state  will  have 
a  sobering  effect  upon  her  character.  Mind 
you  respect  my  secret !' 

The  question  of  leave  is  not  yet  settled 
definitely,  but  he  states  that  he  hopes  in 
his  next  letter  to  be  able  to  give  some 
decided  news  upon  the  matter. 

To  Grandby's  great  delight.  Miss  Fors- 
dyke  evinces  the  highest  interest  in  Graf- 
ton's approaching  marriage.  She  reads 
the  letter  with  an  amused  smile  upon  her 
charming  face,  and  returns  it  with  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Grafton  seems  very  happy. 
At  the  same  time,  she  admits  that  in  her 
own  opinion  she  considers  that  he  is  em- 
barking  on   a  very  risky  enterprise.     In 
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marrying  solely  on  his  pay,  lie  is  certainly 
sacrificing  prudence  to  inclination.  What 
is  to  become  of  his  widow,  in  the  event  of 
his  early  death  ?  she  asks.  How  is  she  to 
live? 

Grandby  fully  concurs  with  her  that 
the  widow's  prospects  would  be  pitiable 
indeed;  but  he  reminds  her  that  there 
is  no  immediate  cause  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  disastrous  contingency,  as 
his  friend  is  lucky  enough  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  magnificent  physique.  But 
Miss  Forsdyke  will  not  yield  the  point. 
Life  and  death  are  such  huge  uncertainties, 
she  says,  that  no  one  ought  to  count  upon 
twenty-four  hours  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Grafton's  physique,  still  he  is  mortal, 
and  as  such  he  is  liable  to  die  at  any 
moment ;  and  consequently  the  girl  who 
married  him  would  be  ever  haunted  by  the 
fear  lest  she  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
world  in  a  state  of  destitution.  She  is  not 
of  a  mercenary  disposition,  Miss  Forsdyke 
adds,  but  she  considers  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  girl  before  marrying,  both  to  her- 
self, to  her  admirer,  and  the  world  at  large, 
to  calculate  well  beforehand  the  question 
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of  ways  and  means,  to  wliicli  expression  of 
opinion  Grandby  fully  agrees. 

In  Miss  Forsdyke,  he  has  found  all  the 
attributes  essential  to  the  foundation  of  a 
perfect  friendship.  Loving,  sympathetic, 
trusting,  mth  a  disposition  charming  in  its 
simple,  confiding  innocence,  she  possesses 
a  mind  capable  of  tendering  him  the 
most  sound  advice,  as  he  has  discovered 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  recognises 
that  beneath  that  soft  and  pleasant  man- 
ner there  is  a  fund  of  resolute  determina- 
tion, and  the  knowledge  pleases  him,  for, 
sadly  conscious  of  the  irresolution  of  his 
own  character,  he  looks  to  her  for  assist- 
ance in  the  many  petty  trials  of  life.  For, 
in  contemplating  their  friendship,  he  never 
regards  it  as  the  intimacy  of  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year — but  as  the  mutual  attach- 
ment of  a  life-time. 

All  of  this  is  very  delightful  to  Frank 
Grandby.  Under  her  influence,  a  new 
sense  of  happiness  falls  across  his  life,  and 
makes  of  him  a  different  man,  rousing  him 
effectually  from  the  state  of  apathy  which 
had  formerly  characterised  his  existence. 
And  he  is  very,  very  grateful  to  her  for 
the  change  which  she  has  wrought  in  him, 
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and  he  tries  to  repay  lier  by  an  ever- 
increasing  display  of  tenderness. 

He  is  amazed  to  think  that  a  friendship 
such  as  he  has  formed  would  be  generally 
condemned  by  the  social  Avorld,  and  he 
attempts  to  analyse  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  the  world  at  large,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  their  OAvn  conclusion.  Do 
they  think  it  ivrong  f  he  asks  himself,  in 
much  perplexity.  Is  it  possible  that  their 
minds  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  idea  of 
a  true,  platonic  friendship  ?  Is  it  their 
opinion  that  man  and  woman  are  so  de- 
based that  an  intimacy  of  such  a  character 
must  of  necessity  degenerate,  and  lead  to 
evil  consequences  ? 

He  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  this  is  their  line  of  argument.  Sure- 
ly mankind  must  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
its  own  morality  than  to  assert  that  an 
intellectual,  sympathetic  friendship  be- 
twixt man  and  woman  is  impossible  !  Why 
— the  idea  is  simply  monstrous  !  If  they 
maintain  the  non-existence  of  other  love 
than  that  of  physical,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  love — the  world  is  ruled  by  lust ! 
Has  not  he  himself  proved  absolutely  to 
his  own  complete  satisfaction  that  not  only 
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is  a  platonic  friendship  'possible,  but  that 
also  it  presents  no  difficulties  whatever 
either  in  its  creation  or  in  its  subsequent 
guidance  ? 

A  sense  of  modesty  prevents  him  from 
arrogating  to  himself  a  discernment  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  but  in  no  other  way  can  he  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  humanity. 
Those  who  argue  against  it  have  evidently 
never  tried  it.  He.  in  the  face  of  their 
combined  opinion,  has  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  he  has  found  it  to  answer 
admirably.  Why,  then,  should  he  reject 
his  own  experience,  and  accept  as  truth 
the  speculative  utterances  of  unpractical 
theorists  ?  Such  a  line  of  action  would  be 
as  absurd  as  it  was  cowardly.  To  volun- 
tarily yield  his  own  rooted  impressions  to 
the  opinions  of  others  would  be  to  deliber- 
ately admit  to  possessing  no  confidence 
whatever  in  his  own  intelligence. 

But— jmr 2jare7ithese  it  may  be  remarked 
— Grandby,  in  thus  demonstrating  to  him- 
self the  practicability  of  his  cherished 
scheme,  entirely  forgot  to  take  into  account 
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one  highly  important  point — the  effects  of 
change-producing  Time ! 

So  the  days  fly  past,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bracing  climate  Grandby 
fully  regains  his  health  and  strength.  He 
falls  gradually  into  a  certain  routine, 
which  varies  but  slightly  day  by  day. 
Rising  at  eight,  he  takes  a  short  stroll 
before  breakfast,  and  then  after  the  com- 
pletion of  that  pleasant  meal,  he  takes 
advantage  of  Loft  us'  kindness,  and  pro- 
ceeds at  a  good  brisk  trot  round  about  the 
Doonga  Hill,  riding  for  pure  love  of  the 
invigorating  exercise,  and  caring  nothing 
as  to  what  particular  road  he  takes.  It 
matters  not  in  which  direction  he  goes,  as 
far  as  the  beauties  of  scenery  are  concern- 
ed !  Once  Loftus  accompanies  him,  but  he 
does  not  offer  to  do  so  a  second  time. 
Grandby's  rapid  method  of  locomotion  he 
does  not  find  at  all  agreeable  to  his  tastes. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  so 
terribly  fatigued  by  the  unusual  exertion 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  that  on 
his  arrival  home  he  fell  off  his  pony  into 
his  servant's  arms  in  a  state  of  semi- 
insensibility,  from  which  they  could  not 
m'ouse  him  until  a  glass  of  raw  spirits  had 
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been  poured  down  his  throat ;  after  which^ 
he  said,  he  became  a  little  better.  But, 
still  feeling  a  little  weak,  he  finished  oiF  a 
second  glass,  and — '  would  you  believe  it^ 
'pon  honour  ' — he  actually  fell  down  insen- 
sible again,  at  which  Grandby  smiles,  re- 
marking that  he  sees  nothing  whatever 
surprising  in  the  circumstance. 

Grandby  spends  the  two  hours  after 
lunch  in  reading  or  writing  letters.  He  is 
not  a  brilliant  hand  at  the  epistolary  art, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  spite  of  this 
his  correspondence  is  by  no  means  a  limit- 
ed one  ;  there  is  such  a  ring  of  genuine 
honesty  in  his  somewhat  crude  productions 
that  they  are  far  more  acceptable  to  the 
recipient  than  anything  in  the  way  of 
polished  writing  (at  least,  so  the  author 
thinks).  Then  from  four  to  six  he  is  seated 
in  the  wood  beside  his  sister-friend — and 
this  is  to  him  the  pleasantest  portion  of 
the  day.  He  has  discovered  in  Miss  Fors- 
dyke  a  fund  of  laughing  humour  which 
has  taken  him  completely  by  surprise. 

In  the  last  week  her  whole  nature  has 
transformed.  From  a  sad,  despondent  girl 
she  has  changed  into  a  being  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  disclosing  thereby  a  phase  of 
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character  hitherto  totally  unexpected.  He 
views  this  marked  change  with  a  sense  of 
great  gladness,  and  he  enters  heart  and 
soul  into  her  lively  sallies,  thoroughly  en- 
joying her  quaint  pleasantries  and  merry 
bursts  of  wit.  At  times  the  solemn  old 
wood  resounds  with  peals  of  laughter. 
He  never  suspects  for  one  moment  that 
her  former  depression  of  spirits  had  been 
affected  for  a  purpose — namely,  to  attract 
him  to  her  side  through  the  force  of  a 
strong  compassion — he  merely  notes  the 
change  in  her  disposition  with  a  sense  of 
ineffable  content,  feeling  sure  that  it  is 
due  solely  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
friendship  which  they  have  formed. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  he  some- 
times visits  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  spends  a 
quiet  hour  in  her  foolish  society,  listening 
placidly  to  the  inane  wanderings  of  her 
poor,  silly  tongue;  sometimes,  also,  he 
strolls  down  to  the  club,  and  passes  a 
pleasant  evening  with  Loft  us,  doing  his 
very  best  to  induce  his  friend  to  take  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  life.  But  he  more 
often  fails  than  succeeds  in  this  respect. 
As  a  rule,  the  club-dictator  firmly  refuses 
to  be  convinced  that  everything  is  not  in- 
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€xpressibly  hollow  in  this  third-rate  planet. 
It  is  only  when  he  has  got  outside  a  cer- 
tain number  of  whisky-pegs  that  he  par- 
tially rouses  himself,  and  admits  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  after  all  in  what  Grand- 
by  says. 

But,  whatever  slight  variations  may  occur 
in  the  routine  of  Grandby's  daily  life,  the 
influence  of  Miss  Forsdyke's  personality 
never  deserts  him  for  a  moment.  The 
first  thought  which  arises  in  his  mind  on 
awakening  in  the  morning  is  the  prospect 
of  their  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
impressions  which  her  laughing  little  form 
has  made  upon  him  during  the  day  he  car- 
ries with  him  into  the  fairy  land  of  dreams. 
Day  and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  he  is  ever 
conscious  of  her  existence,  until  he  finally 
comes  to  regard  her  as  an  integral  factor 
of  himself,  and  he  wonders  in  his  heart 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  ever  to  have 
experienced  happiness  previous  to  the 
making  of  her  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DIANA  BECOMES  AGITATED. 

A  SOFT  breeze  is  floating  througli  the 
wood,  carrying  with  it  the  fragrant  scents 
of  deodar  and  pine.  There  is  a  slight 
touch  of  russet  brown  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  of  fern,  intimating  that  the 
sunshine  of  the  year  is  on  the  wane,  for 
September  has  already  put  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  all  Nature  shows  an  inclination 
to  don  a  raiment  of  a  more  sober  hue. 
But  the  air  is  still  very  soft  and  fresh, 
there  being  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  appear- 
ance of  those  biting  frost-winds  which  later 
on  in  the  year  sweep  with  relentless  fury 
across  the  Himalayas,  presaging  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow. 

The  days  are  beginning  to  visibly  shorten, 
and  often,  as  the  dusk  descends,  the  hills 
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are  wrapped  in  mountain  mist,  which  effec- 
tually puts  an  end  to  all  outdoor  amuse- 
ments. On  account  of  the  deepening  twi- 
light, Grandby  has  arranged  with  Miss 
Forsdyke  to  meet  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
earlier  than  has  been  their  custom  hitherto, 
but,  in  spite  of  their  arriving  earlier,  they 
seldom  separate  sooner  than  they  did  before. 
They  are  so  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in 
each  other's  society  that  they  do  not  mind 
having  to  Avend  their  way  homewards  in 
the  dark,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  obtain  a 
few  minutes'  extra  conversation. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  Miss  Fors- 
dyke has  shown  herself  in  exceptionally 
high  spirits.  She  has  been  amusing  Grand- 
by with  a  description  of  her  aunt's  pecu- 
liarities, and  she  has  retailed  them  in  such 
a  droll  manner,  and  with  such  perfect 
mimicry,  that  he  has  been  laughing  him- 
self to  tears. 

They  are  a  very  merry  couple,  sitting 
there  together  under  the  outspread  branches 
of  the  grand  old  oak,  and  more  than  once 
the  close  wood  rings  with  peals  of  laughter, 
which  make  them  look  rather  anxiously 
about  them,  as  they  suddenly  remember 
their  position. 
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Then  there  is  a  pause.  Miss  Forsdyke 
has  exhausted  her  amusing  repertoire  of 
anecdote,  and  they  sit  looking  into  each 
other's  faces,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  sym- 
pathy on  their  lips. 

Diana  is  looking  ravishingly  lovely.  She 
has  removed  her  hat,  and  her  red-gold  hair 
is  quivering  lightly  in  the  breeze.  A  flush 
of  colour  illumines  her  magnificent  com- 
plexion, and  there  is  a  look  of  happy  con- 
tentment imprinted  on  her  mignonne  little 
face,  which  gives  to  it  an  expression  of  the 
most  radiant  beauty.  He  is  looking  at  her 
out  of  his  soft  dark  eyes  with  a  glance  of 
admiration,  which  he  takes  no  trouble  to 
conceal.  Why  should  he  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  admiration  for  his  sister  ? 

Suddenly  she  breaks  the  silence.  Lean- 
ing forward,  she  peers  curiously  up  into 
his  face. 

'  Frank,'  she  says,  '  the  colour  of  your 
eyes  is  a  total  mystery  to  me.  Sometimes 
they  assume  an  unfathomable  grey  appear- 
ance, sometimes  they  are  distinctly  blue, 
and  now  they  really  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing violet.  You  will  have  to  excuse  my 
familiarity,  but  I  am  resolved  to  ascertain 
now  once  for  all  their  true  colour.' 
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'  I  really  don't  know  the  exact  colour  of 
my  eyes — I  have  never  thought  of  looking,' 
he  says,  smiling,  with  a  slight  flush  of 
colour.  '  But,  from  your  description,  they 
must  be  peculiarly  eccentric  organs.  I 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  capable  of 
imdergoing  such  vagaries  as  you  describe.' 

'  Now,  don't  try  to  frighten  me  with 
jour  long  words,'  she  says,  with  a  captiva- 
ting moue.  '  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Frank, 
that  it  is  very  rude  of  you  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  statement  of  a  lady.' 

'  Pray  don't  think  I  doubt  you,'  he 
answers,  with  a  smile.  '  I  am  willing  to 
accept  as  Gospel  truth  anything  you  like 
to  affirm.  Perhaps,  if  you  continue  your 
investigations,  you  may  find  my  eyes  in 
certain  lights  become  pea-green.  You  have 
only  to  tell  me  the  fact  for  me  to  believe 
it' 

'  Now,  I  won't  be  treated  in  this  shame- 
ful manner,'  she  exclaims,  in  mock-indigna- 
tion. '  Your  satire  is  really  too-pointed  to 
be  pleasant.  Pea-green,  indeed  !  Let  me 
look  immediately,  sir,  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion definitely  once  for  all !' 

She  leans  forward,  and  tries  to  penetrate 
the  mystery. 
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'  How  dare  you,  sir !'  she  exclaims,  indig- 
nantly. '  Open  your  eyes  at  once  !  Do 
you  hear  ine  ?  If  you  don't  instantly  obey 
ine,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  a  pair  of  gloves.  Ah  !  I 
thought  that  that  dreadful  threat  would 
bring  you  to  your  senses !  Now  let  me 
see — this  way,  please — '  she  takes  his  face 
between  her  hands,  and  turns  it  to  the  light. 
'Well,  I  declare — they  are  a  perfect  violet! 
What  a  p)riceless  possession  to  be  sure ! 
Frank  !     Your  impudence  astounds  me  !' 

This  last  remark  arises  from  a  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  Grandby.  Seeing 
her  charming  little  face  in  such  close 
proximity  to  his  own,  he  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  bend  forward  and  press  his  lips 
upon  her  cheek.  There  is  nothing  repre- 
hensible in  the  action !  Why  should  he 
not  kiss  his  sister,  if  he  likes  ? 

She  hastily  draws  herself  away. 

'  You  are  incorrigible !'  she  says,  with  a 
vivid  flush  upon  her  cheek.  '  How  dare 
you  take  such  liberties  ?  Brothers  and 
sisters  only  kiss,  when  they  first  meet  in 
the  morning,  and  when  they  say  good- 
night.' 

'  That's  all  you  know  about  the  matter !' 
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he  maintains,  stoutly.  ^  Some  brothers  kiss 
after  breakfast,  and  before  luncb,  and  tlien 
again  after  lunch  .  .  .' 

'  And  at  five  o'clock  tea,  and  before  and 
after  dinner,  and  then  again  before  going 
to  bed,'  she  interrupts,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
'  I  quite  understand  you — you  need  not 
attempt  to  explain  further.  But  they  must 
certainly  be  very  exemplary  brothers  to  be 
so  demonstrative  as  that.' 

'Of  course  they  are!'  he  exclaims,  laugh- 
ing in  return.  '  It  is  impossible  to  be  too 
demonstrative  in  private.' 

'  Then  kindly  remember,  for  the  future, 
that  we  are  in  public — sitting  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  wood,'  she  says,  with  mock- 
severity.  '  It  is  very  vulgar  to  make  a 
public  exhibition  of  one's  feelings.  Follow 
my  example,  and  check  your  sudden  im- 
pulses to  be  demonstrative.  I  for  my  part 
never  dream  of  such  a  thing.' 

'  Oh  !  come — Diana  !  How  about  your 
threat  to  win  a  pair  of  gloves?' 

'Well,  yes — that  was  an  exception  !'  she 
answers,  smiling  saucily.  '  But  you  must 
admit  that  I  was  put  to  terrible  tempta- 
tion. Yoic  have  no  such  excuse.  If  1 
possessed  an  olive  skin,  with  exquisitely 
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moulded  features,  and  were  to  close  a  pair 
of  matchless  violet  eyes,  I  could  quite 
understand  your  yielding  to  your  feelings. 
But,  as  the  matter  stands,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  you  should  not  have  con- 
trolled yourself 

'  Your  arguments  are  narrow-minded,' 
he  rejoins,  quietly.  '  You  see  the  question 
merely  from  your  own  point  of  view.  You 
appear  to  forget  that  different  people  have 
different  tastes.  The  figure  which  you 
describe  would  have  no  charm  for  me 
whatever.  My  ideal  of  beauty  is  a  little 
lauo'hino'  face,  crowned  with  a  coronet  of 
bronze-gold  hair,  with  a  complexion  of 
dazzling  fairness,  illumined  by  two  large 
speaking  eyes,  and  a  ruby  mouth,  curved 
like  a  cupid's  bow.' 

'  Oh  !  I  give  in — I  give  in,'  she  cries, 
laughing  heartily.  '  You  are  more  than  a 
match  for  me.  When  you  dash  off  into 
poetry  in  that  alarming  manner,  it  is  time 
for  me  to  retire.  You  should  really  have 
more  sense,  though,  Frank,  than  to  praise  a 
girl  so  pointedly  to  her  face  !' 

But  Grandby  utterly  refuses  to  see  the 
force  of  her  protest.  Why  should  he  not 
praise  his  sister,  if  he  wishes  to  ? 
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For  a  moment  or  two  there  is  a  silence. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  look  of  recollection, 
he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  draws 
out  a  letter. 

'  How  could  I  be  so  forgetful  ?'  he  says, 
'  I  have  heard  to-day  from  George — such 
good  ncAvs  !  He  has  got  his  leave,  and  he 
will  be  here  in  another  day  or  two.' 

'  Got  his  leave  !'  she  repeats,  mechani- 
cally, a  sudden  pallor  settling  on  her  face. 
'  Oh  !  it  can't  be  true  !' 

*  But  it  is  true  !'  he  answers,  with  a  happy 
laugh,  without  perceiving  her  anxiety.  *  I 
heard  from  him  this  morning.  Here  is  his 
letter.     Would  you  like  to  read  it  ?' 

Without  a  word  she  takes  it  from  his 
hand  and  reads  it. 

It  is  very  short. 

'  Dear  Frank, 

'  Just  one  word.  I  have  got 
my  leave.  There  are  six  weeks  left  of  the 
leave-season,  and  my  colonel  has  kindly 
given  me  the  choice  as  to  which  half  I  shall 
take.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  shall  choose 
the  first  three  weeks.  The  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber is  only  seven  days  ofi*,  and  I  mean  to 
be  punctual  to  the  day.     So  expect  me  in 
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a  day  or  two,  and  believe  me,  yours  affec- 
tionately, '  George  Grafton.' 

'  Tt  is  very  sudden,'  she  murmurs,  return- 
ing him  the  letter. 

'  Sudden  !'  he  repeats,  in  surprise.  '  Why 
— I  have  been  expecting  him  this  last  fort- 
night. What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Diana?  You  are  looking  quite  sad.  I 
really  believe  that  you  are  not  pleased  that 
George  is  coming.' 

'What  nonsense,  Frank!'  she  says,  with 
a  nervous  little  laugh.  '  How  can  you  be 
so  silly?  Of  course  I  am  pleased,  but — 
but  .  .  .  .' 

*  But  what?' 

'  But — but  it  is  really  ver}^  sudden  !'  she 
says,  faintly.  '  I  never  expected  that  he 
would  come  so  soon.' 

'  Diana,  what  can  you  mean  ?'  he  says,  in 
accents  of  surprise.  '  I  thought  that  you 
would  be  so  glad  to  hear  that  George  was 
coming.' 

*  Of  course  1  am  glad,'  she  answers, 
steadying  her  voice  with  an  effort.  '  How 
can  you  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  otherwise  ? 
It  will  be  very  nice  for  you  to  have  your 
friend.     But — but  I  am  afraid  .  .  .  .' 

VOL.  II.  N 
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He  takes  lier  hand  in  his  and  gently 
strokes  it. 

'What  is  it,  Diana?'  he  says,  softly. 
*  Are  you  afraid  that  his  arrival  may  have 
an  effect  upon  our  friendship  ?  You  can- 
not be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  ?' 

*  But  I  am — I  am !'  she  cries,  with 
agitation.  *  Your  friend  will  step  between 
us — his  arrival  will  crush  our  friendship — 
it  7nust  do  so — I  am  certain  of  the  fact. 
You  will  forget  me  and  forsake  me.' 

'  You  must  not  be  so  foolish,'  he  says,  in 
a  soothing  voice.  '  You  forget  my  friend's 
position.  He  mil  be  so  occupied  with  Miss 
Rigby  that  he  will  never  trouble  us.  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  drag  him 
here  at  all — his  time  will  be  much  too 
precious.' 

'  Ah  !  Frank,  you  do  not  understand,*  she 
cries,  in  tones  of  pathetic  sadness.  '  I  could 
not  bear  to  lose  you  now — you  are  much 
too  dear  to  me.  Promise  me,  Frank,  that, 
whatever  happens,  you  will  not  despise  me.' 

Tears  are  glistening  in  her  eyes,  and  he 
sees,  from  the  imploring  glance  she  casts 
upon  him,  how  deeply  moved  she  is.  He 
kisses  her  gently  on  the  forehead. 

'My   dear   little    Diana,'   he    whispers. 
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passino^  his  arm  around  her,  '  you  are 
alarming  yourself  unnecessarily.  Believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  George's  arrival 
will  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
affection  which  I  bear  you.  He  is  such  a 
good,  grand,  noble  fellow  that  .  .  .  .' 

'Who  is  that?' 

With  a  sudden  cry  she  jumps  to  her  feet 
and  gazes  at  the  aj)proaching  figure  of  a 
man  lounging  carelessly  along  the  narrow 
pathAvay  running  up  the  hill.  A  cigar  is  in 
his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  are  directed  on  the 
ground,  and  as  he  walks  along  he  amuses 
himself  with  idly  knocking  off  the  heads  of 
the  coloured  balsam  with  his  stick.  In  a 
moment  they  have  recognised  him  as  Lof- 
tus,  and  they  both  remain  in  perfect  silence 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  a  strange 
fascination. 

Will  he  glance  their  way  and  see  them  ? 
They  dare  not  attempt  to  move  behind  the 
tree  for  fear  of  attracting  his  attention,  and 
so,  with  their  hearts  in  their  mouths,  they 
watch  him  slowdy  pursuing  his  way.  The 
path  runs  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  where  they  have  been 
seated,  and  there  is  the  chance  that  in  the 
growing  dusk  he  may  pass  them  without 

N  2 
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perceiving  them.  Apparently  lost  in 
thought,  he  does  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  off  the  ground,  and  in  another  moment 
he  has  passed  them  and  has  disappeared 
without  having  glanced  in  their  direction. 

^  What  an  escape  !'  says  Grandby,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  relief. 

'  I  must  be  going,  Frank,'  she  cries,  hur- 
riedly ;  '  it — ^it  is  getting  very  cold.  Good- 
bye, my  dear  old  boy,  and  may  God  bless 
you!' 

She  pulls  his  face  down  towards  her, 
and  kisses  him  passionately  on  the  lips, 
and  then,  mth  a  smothered  cry,  she  turns 
away  and  leaves  him,  lost  in  wonder  at  her 
peculiar  agitation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MRS.  Stockton's  manceuvres. 

•'  Diana  !'  cries  the  sharp,  petulant  voice  of 
Mrs.  Renfrew  from  the  inner  room,  '  can 
you  not  keep  quiet  for  a  moment  ?  What 
are  you  doing  pacing  about  the  room  ?' 

With  an  effort  Miss  Forsdyke  controls 
herself,  and  manages  to  answer  calmly. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt,'  she  says, 
humbly ;  '  I  feel  very  restless  this  evening, 
and  I  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  still.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  be  more  considerate 
for  my  nerves,'  is  the  irritable  rejoinder. 
'  You  were  out  for  full  two  hours  this 
afternoon,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  you  to  have  the  fidgets.' 

Miss  Forsdyke  makes  no  reply.  She  is 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  wear- 
ing a  look  of  intense  misery  on  her  face, 
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with  her  hand  pressed  against  her  fore- 
head. She  is  barely  conscious  that  her 
aunt  is  speaking,  so  engrossed  is  she  with 
the  turbulent  workings  of  her  own  thoughts. 
A  terrible  struggle  is  raging  within  her 
brain.  What  is  she  to  do  ?  Shall  she, 
when  there  is  yet  time,  seize  the  proffered 
hand,  and  escape  the  awful  danger,  or 
shall  she  risk  her  very  life  by  plunging 
into  the  depth  of  treacherous  waters  after 
the  pearl  she  covets  ? 

'  I  cannot  give  him  up,'  she  whispers, 
despairingly.  '  1  love  him — ah,  I  love 
him  !  He  is  everything  in  life  to  me,  and 
it  would  kill  me  to  give  him  up.' 

Still  she  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  her  hands  raised  to  her  head 
in  an  attitude  of  despair.  The  larger  hand 
of  the  little  timepiece  on  the  mantelpiece 
creeps  slowly  round,  and  then  the  quarter 
strikes,  and  then  the  hour — nine  little 
silvery  chimes — and  still  she  never  moves. 
The  question  before  her  is  one  of  such 
gigantic  magnitude  that  her  senses  seem 
to  be  crushed  by  its  very  weight.  She 
cannot  think  coherently ;  not  for  two 
minutes  consecutively  can  she  carry  on 
the   same   train    of    thought.     And    ever 
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there  is  ringing  in  her  ears  the  one  mo- 
notonous refrain — '  I  love  him — I  love  him 
— I  love  him  !' 

A  look  of  anguish  overcomes  her  face, 
and  she  presses  the  palms  of  her  hands 
against  her  eyes  with  a  frenzied  motion, 
swaying  her  body  backwards  and  forwards 
in  her  misery. 

What  shall  she  do  ?  How  shall  she 
decide?  She  knows  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  will  materially  aiFect  her 
whole  future  life.  Shall  she  obey  the 
promptings  of  duty,  and  take  the  man 
whom  she  has  promised  to  love  in  spite  of 
his  poverty,  or  shall  she  follow  the  mad 
inclinations  of  her  heart,  and  wilfully 
choose  the  path  leading  to  uncertainty,  and 
perhaps  dishonour  ? 

^  What  will  become  of  me  ?'  she  whis- 
pers, fiercely.  '  Why  was  I  so  mad  as  to 
bind  myself  to  a  man  I  did  not  like  ?  Why 
did  I  not  have  patience,  and  bide  my  tim.e  ? 
Where  was  my  courage  when  I  so  weakly 
yielded  to  his  passion  ?  Ah  !  I  was  mad 
— I  was  mad — I  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
lest  that  fatal  blot  upon  my  past  should 
leak  out  and  ruin  me,  and  I  was  resolved 
to    save  myself  by  marrying   a   man  the 
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world    respected,    and    I    accepted    him, 
secretly  disliking  him,  conditionally — yes, 
conditionally.     Even  then,  in  that  moment 
when  all  my  senses  seemed  paralysed  with 
a   senseless   fear,  my  repugnance    to  him 
overcame  all  other  feeling,  and  I  refused 
to  bind  myself  at  once — I  gave  myself  six 
months,  on  the  off-chance  of  doing  better. 
But  what  chance  have  I — miserable  wretch 
that  I  am,  with  this  vague  slur  overhang- 
ing me,  only  requiring  a  single  spark  to 
set  the  whole  terrible  truth  ablaze  ?     And 
now — and   now — what   horrible  complica- 
tions   are    surrounding    me?      His    best 
friend — his   more    than   brother  !     Ah !    I 
love  him — I  love  him — I  cannot  yield  him 
up  !     But  what  am  I  to  do  ?     Dare  I  re- 
pudiate this  engagement  on  the  chance  of 
his  ultimately  learning  to  love  me  ?     Have 
I   the   power  to  make  him  do  so?     And 
would  he  marry  me,  knowing  how  I  had 
treated  his  beloved  friend?     Dare  I  wil- 
fully spurn  this  certainty  of  a  future  home 
on    this    vague    hope  ?     I    am    crushed, 
racked   with    doubt — my  brain  is  reeling 
beneath  this  fearful  pressure  !     What  am 
I  to  do  ?     Ah  !   God,  if  you  do  exist — I 
doubt  it — look  down  on  me  and  guide  me!' 
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She  falls  back,  shuddering,  into  a  chair, 
and  covers  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  Fool  that  I  was,'  she  murmurs,  hoarse- 
ly, '  kno^ving  the  fatal  Aveakness  of  my 
passionate  nature,  how  was  I  so  mad  as  to 
have  entered  on  this  connection  Avith  Frank 
Grandby  ?  Could  I  not  have  foreseen  the 
inevitable  result  ?  Was  it  likely  that  my 
warm,  impulsive  temperament  would  re- 
main proof  against  that  god-like  face  ? 
Ah,  God — I  love  him — and  I  have  loved 
him  from  the  very  first  moment  I  set  my 
eyes  upon  him.  And  he  will  love  me — I 
know  he  will  in  time — I  see  it  in  his  eyes 
— this  flimsy  pretence  of  platonic  afl'ection 
will  crumble  up  like  a  spider's  web,  and 
he  will  learn  the  truth  !  And  must  I  give 
him  up  to  marry  one  I  now  detest  ?  Xo, 
no — it  is  impossible,  it  would  be  my  death.' 

She  rises  and  hurriedly  walks  to  the 
table,  and,  without  giving  herself  a  moment 
for  further  thought,  she  hastily  scribbles 
olF  a  letter. 

'  I  am  mad !'  she  hisses  between  her 
teeth,  and  her  face  is  blanched  to  a  deadly 
white,  '  stark,  staring  mad  !  But  I  cannot 
help  myself — I  will  gain  another  respite, 
and   see  what   I  can  do,  for  I  love  him 
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fiercely — madly — passionately — and  I  can- 
not— will  not  give  him  up  !' 

Her  lips  contract,  and  a  look  of  resolute 
determination  settles  on  her  face.  She 
places  the  letter  in  an  envelope  and  ad- 
dresses it,  and  then  she  rises  and  leaves 
the  room,  running  along  the  corridor  and 
down  the  stairs,  not  daring  to  pause  for 
fear  of  repenting  of  her  resolve.  The 
letter-box  is  placed  outside  the  dining- 
room,  and  she  hastily  proceeds  towards  it, 
and,  after  looking  furtively  around  her, 
drops  the  letter  in.  Then,  without  wait- 
ing a  moment,  she  hurries  back  to  her 
room.  It  is  done — the  die  is  cast — that 
vital  question  has  been  answered,  and  she 
has  with  her  own  hand  marked  out  for 
better  or  worse  her  future  path  in  life  ! 

Now  it  happens  that,  on  this  particular 
evening,  Mrs.  Stockton — to  borrow  from 
Loftus's  forcible  phraseology — '  has  been  on 
the  rampage.'  As  has  been  her  custom  of 
late,  she  has  been  roaming  restlessly  about 
the  corridors  as  though  she  had  a  suspicion 
that  she  might  possibly  find  her  faithless 
spouse  lying  concealed  in  some  dark 
corner.  Muttering  vain  maledictions 
against  the  human  race  in  toto  for  the  last 
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half-hour,  she  has  been  pacing  in  and  out 
of  the  passages,  leaving  and  re-entering  her 
room,  Avithout  aim  or  reason. 

These  perambulations  on  her  part  were 
regarded  by  the  residents  in  the  hotel  in 
the  light  of  a  safety-valve,  which  prevented 
her  from  blomng  to  pieces  from  excess  of 
suppressed  indignation — and  certainly  the 
pressure  on  her  brain  had  been  very  high 
of  late — so,  consequently,  they  made  no 
complaint,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  her  sudden  appearances  at  unexpect- 
ed moments  were  often  startling  enough  to 
cause  much  annoyance.  But  the  inmates 
of  the  hotel  had  learned  wisdom,  and  they 
made  no  attempt  to  have  the  nuisance  re- 
moved ;  they  calmly  bore  it,  and  all  avoided 
her. 

Mrs.  Stockton's  door  ojDened  on  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  As  she  re-enters 
the  room  for  the  sixth  time  in  the  last 
fifteen  minutes,  the  noise  of  a  door  open- 
ing down  the  corridor  strikes  upon  her 
watchful  ear.  In  another  moment  a  light 
figure  flies  past  her  open  door  and  runs 
quickly  down  the  stairs. 

In  an  instant  Mrs.  Stockton  is  outside 
her  room.     Prompted  either  by  mere  curi- 
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osity,  or  perhaps  by  some  vague  suspicion, 
she  cautiously  peers  over  the  bannisters 
down  into  the  hall  below,  and  there  she 
sees  Miss  Forsdyke,  with  a  furtive  glance 
around  her,  drop  a  letter  into  the  hotel 
letter-box.  To  use  an  appropriate  but 
vulgar  expression,  the  old  lady  smells  a  rat. 
The  half-scared  look  on  Miss  Forsdj^ke's 
face  has  not  escaped  her  vigilant  eye,  nor 
has  the  young  lady's  apprehensive  glance 
around  her  prior  to  jDosting  the  letter 
passed  unobserved.  What  can  it  mean  ? 
Why  should  there  be  cause  to  make  a 
mystery  out  of  such  a  simple  action  ? 

She  hastily  re-enters  her  room,  and  half 
closes  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  Miss 
Forsdyke  passes  and  hurries  down  the 
corridor. 

Mrs.  Stockton's  curiosity  is  excited.  She 
feels  convinced  that  there  is  something  to 
be  discovered  in  the  matter  w^hich  would 
repay  investigation.  Young  ladies,  as  a 
rule,  she  sagely  argues,  do  not  post  their 
letters  in  a  hurried,  surreptitious  way,  if 
there  be  nothing  to  be  concealed. 

The  memory  of  her  degradation  in  Mrs. 
Renfrew's  room  has  never  left  her.  Day 
and  niofht  it  has  rankled  in  her  distorted 
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mind,  causing  her  to  conceive  a  deadly 
hatred  against  that  lady  and  her  niece. 
Not  even  the  disappearance  of  her  husband 
has  been  able  to  make  her  forget  the  cir- 
cumstance, or  to  stifle  her  craving  desire 
to  be  revenged.  And  now,  as  she  stands 
in  her  room  pondering  over  Miss  Forsdyke's 
mysterious  behaviour,  the  thought  rises 
within  her  that  possibly  in  it  may  be  dis- 
covered some  clue  which  will  point  out  to 
her  some  method  of  retaliation. 

Having  amved  at  this  conclusion  Mrs. 
Stockton  does  not  waste  much  time  in 
convincing  herself  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
investigate  the  case.  By  dint  of  long  prac- 
tice she  has  managed  to  impress  upon  her 
conscience  that  any  advice  it  may  have  to 
offer,  on  any  possible  occasion,  is  quite 
superfluous,  and  will,  consequently,  be 
treated  with  contempt — so  she  suffers  no 
inward  sense  of  uneasiness  as  she  leaves 
her  room  and  cautiously  descends  the 
stairs.  She  has  determined  to  see  the  ad- 
dress upon  the  envelope,  hoping  by  so 
doing  to  gain  some  information  of  a  dam- 
natory nature. 

The  hall  is  quite  deserted.  From  the 
interior  of  the  dining-room,  where  the  men 
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are  enjoying  the  fragrant  weed,  there  comes 
the  sound  of  much  discussion,  broken  by 
frequent  peals  of  laughter  which  effectual- 
ly deaden  the  sound  of  her  heavy  feet.  As 
silently  as  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  of  her 
unwieldy  proportions,  she  crosses  the  hall 
and  stands  before  the  box.  The  key  is  on 
the  top,  affixed  by  a  small,  brass  chain,  and 
she  eagerly  seizes  it  and  turns  it  in  the 
lock. 

Only  one  letter  meets  her  view.  She 
takes  it  in  her  hand,  and  reads  the  address. 

George  Grafton,  Esq., 

Boyal  Engineers, 

Sihayipur, 

Punjab. 

This  is  disappointing!  What  she  has 
expected  to  see  she  does  not  know,  but  she 
is  certainly  disappointed  at  reading  the 
plain,  straightforward  superscription  before 
her.  George  Grafton  ! — Royal  Engineers  ! 
There  is  not  the  slightest  approach  to  any- 
thing hinting  at  a  mystery  here  ! 

The  argument  which  she  now  employs 
is  of  the  very  subtlest  order  of  logic.  First 
of  all,  in  the  form  of  a  postulate,  she  affirms 
that,  on  account  of  Miss  Forsdyke's  pecu- 
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liar  manner,  there  is  a  mystery  connected 
with  the  letter.  But — she  continues — the 
mystery  is  not  apparent  on  the  envelope. 
What,  then,  is  the  self-evident  deduction  ? 
"Why — that  the  mystery  can  only  be  solved 
by  inspecting  the  contents  ! 

There  is  no  refuting  such  solid  argument 
as  this  !  She  stands  there,  wearing  a  look 
of  triumph  on  her  face  at  her  remarkable 
sagacity,  and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence 
to  her  deduction,  she  calmly  pockets  the 
letter  and  proceeds  to  mount  the  stairs. 

She  enters  her  own  room,  closes  the 
door,  and  turns  the  key  in  the  lock.  Mov- 
ing in  a  methodical  way,  suggestive  of  her 
present  occupation  being  by  no  means 
strange  to  her,  she  opens  a  cupboard  and 
takes  from  it  a  small  spirit-lamp,  which  she 
places  on  a  table  and  proceeds  to  light. 
Her  next  proceeding  is  to  walk  to  the  wash- 
ing-stand where  she  fills  the  tin  saucepan 
mth  cold  water,  which  she  rests  upon  the 
little  tripos  raised  above  the  flame.  Then 
she  sits  down,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  calmly  waits  for  the  water  to  boil. 

She  rests  her  elbow  on  the  table  and 
supports  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  she 
gazes  moodily  at  the  spirit-flame,  gloating 
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in  anticipation  over  the  treat  before  her. 
Ah  !  she  will  make  the  girl  smart  for  having 
triumphed  over  her  the  week  before  ! 

The  water  begins  to  simmer,  and  then  to 
boil,  sending  out  a  cloud  of  steam.  She 
rises  and  holds  the  letter  in  the  watery 
vapour.  In  a  few  minutes  the  envelope 
has  become  damp  and  moist,  and,  with 
little  difficulty,  she  raises  the  adhesive  flap, 
and  opens  it. 

There  is  one  sheet  of  paper  inside ;  she 
takes  it  out  and  reads  it. 

'  Dear  George, 

'  I  feel  compelled  to  break  our 
solemn  covenant.  It  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  you  purpose  taking  your  leave 
in  the  next  three  weeks.  I  write  to  tell 
you  that  my  aunt  proposes  to  take  me 
almost  immediately  for  a  trip  into  the  Gul- 
lies, and  thence  over  to  Abbottabad.  She 
thinks  that  a  change  of  air  and  scene  will 
benefit  her  health.  On  this  account  you 
had  better  alter  your  plans,  and  take  the 
last  three  weeks  instead  of  the  first,  which 
you  can  easily  do,  as  I  know  that  your 
Colonel  has  given  you  the  choice.  By  that 
time,   probably,  we   shall  have   returnedc 
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Remember,  that  tlie  writing  of  this  letter 
in  no  way  alters  our  former  arrangement 
of  silence  till  we  meet. 

'  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

'D.  f; 

A  puzzled  expression  settles  on  her  face. 
She  reads  the  letter  carefully  through 
twice,  but  she  can  gain  no  clue  as  to  its 
significance.  Solemn  covenant ! — Former 
arrangement ! — What  can  it  all  mean  ? 

A  feeling  of  baffled  rage  overcomes  her, 
as  she  becomes  conscious  that  she  is  no 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  mystery  than 
before.  That  there  is  a  mystery  she  now 
feels  assured — nothing  could  ever  alter  her 
opinion  on  that  point — but,  what  it  is,  she 
cannot  conceive.  She  contents  herself, 
however,  with  the  thought  that  she  is  in 
possession  of  certain  peculiar  information. 
She  knows  that  Miss  Forsdyke  has  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  of  an  unknown 
nature  with  one  George  Grafton  of  the 
Engineers,  at  present  quartered  at  Sihayi- 
pur.  This  is  something^  at  any  rate,  to  work 
upon !  She  will  not  forget  the  fact — she 
will  cherish  it  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
her  heart,  and  watch  and  wait  till  she  can 

YOL.  II.  0 
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discover  something  more  definite  on  the 
subject — something,  which  she  will  be  able 
to  utilise  against  the  girl  she  hates  ! 

Then  a  sudden  thought  strikes  her.  The 
letter  is  important — urgent !  The  fact  is 
evident,  as  Miss  Forsdyke,  in  writing  it, 
has  been  compelled  against  her  will  to 
break  a  solemn  covenant.  In  a  moment 
she  has  decided  not  to  post  the  letter — she 
will  retain  it  and  then  patiently  await  the 
consequence.  As  to  what  will  be  the 
result,  she  can  form  no  idea.  According 
to  Miss  Forsdyke's  letter,  she  and  her  aunt 
— (curse  them  both!) — are  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Abbottabad,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  former  is  anxious  that  George 
Grafton  should  not  arrive  immediately. 
This  is  enough  for  Mrs.  Stockton.  She 
determines  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
what  Miss  Forsdyke  wishes  to  prevent 
shall  actually  come  to  pass,  in  the  hopes 
that  some  clue  to  the  real  truth  may 
possibly  ensue. 

As  she  is  thus  considering  on  her  line  of 
action,  she  becomes  aware  of  the  same 
hurried  footsteps  passing  her  door  which 
she  has  heard  some  half-hour  previously. 
In  a  moment  she  unlocks  her  door,  opens 
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it,  and  cautiously  issues  out.  She  peers 
over  the  bannisters.  It  is  again  Miss 
Forsdyke,  whom  she  sees.  The  girl 
casting  uneasy  glances  around  her,  as 
though  afraid  of  being  perceived,  is  trying 
to  unlock  the  letter-box  with  a  nervous 
haste  which  considerably  impedes  her 
movements.  Mrs.  Stockton's  curiosity  is 
excited  to  fever-pitch.  She  leans  her  head 
right  over  to  gain  a  better  view.  No 
power  on  earth  could  now  convince  her 
that  there  was  not  some  deep  mystery 
connected  with  the  apparently  simple 
letter. 

Miss  Forsdyke  at  last  manages  to  turn 
the  key.  She  opens  the  box  and  eagerly 
thrusts  her  hand  inside.  She  draws  it 
back  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

'  Ah  !  I  am  too-late !'  she  cries,  with  a 
gesture  of  despair,  and  after  casting  her 
eyes  around  her,  as  though  in  the  hopes  of 
alighting  on  the  letter,  she  turns  round, 
and  slowly  mounts  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Stockton  meets  her  on  the  landing. 
She  appears  as  if  she  had  but  just  issued 
from  the  room,  and,  with  a  gracious  smile 
of  unctuous  affability,  she  bids  '  good- 
evening  '  to  Miss  Forsdyke. 

o2 
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'  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Stockton,'  returns 
Miss  Forsdyke,  in  a  hesitating  tone  of 
voice.  '  Could — could  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  time  the  last  post  goes  out?' 

'  At  half-past  nine,'  replies  Mrs.  Stock- 
ton, with  a  pretence  to  thought,  carefully 
noting  the  strange  pallor  on  the  young  girl's 
face.  '  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  too  late 
to-night.' 

'  No — no — no,  I  do  not  want  to  send  a 
letter,'  says  Miss  Forsdyke,  hurriedly.  '  It 
was  just  the  reverse.  I  posted  one,  and 
went  to  get  it  back,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
gone.' 

'  I  trust  that  it  was  nothing  important,' 
says  Mrs.  Stockton,  suavely,  inwardly 
radiant  at  the  unexpected  success  of  her 
manoeuvre. 

'  Ah  !  but  it  was — it  was  !  It  is  the 
hand  of  Fate  !'  cries  Miss  Forsdyke,  with 
a  tragic  intonation,  pressing  her  hand 
against  her  brow. 

Mrs.  Stockton  is  intensely  interested. 

^  Ah !  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  begins,  in 
sympathetic  tones. 

^  Sorry — what  for  ?'  cries  Miss  Forsdyke, 
in  a  startled  voice.  'What  have  I  been 
saying?     No — no — no,  Mrs.  Stockton — it 
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was  nothing — nothing  important — Good- 
night, I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you  ;'  and 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  she 
turns  away  and  disappears  down  the 
corridor. 

Mrs.  Stockton  returns  to  her  room,  and 
walks  straight  to  a  cupboard,  from  which 
she  removes  a  bottle  of  gum. 

'I  am  utterly  in  the  dark,'  she  mutters, 
carefully  closing  the  envelope.  ^  What  it 
all  means,  I  can't  conceive !  But  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  to  her  disadvantage  to 
send  the  letter.  Consequently  it  is  to  my 
advantage  to  do  so — and  so  it  shall  be 
sent !' 

Saying  which,  she  issues  from  her  room, 
cautiously  descends  the  stairs,  and  posts 
the  mysterious  letter  in  the  box. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BANBURY  GLOIRES-DE-DIJON. 

Frank  Grandby  is  intensely  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  his  dear  old  friend 
again.  Nearly  four  years  have  passed  since 
he  last  looked  upon  his  honest,  open  coun- 
tenance. Well  can  he  remember  when  and 
how  they  parted. 

It  was  on  a  wet,  drizzly  morning  of  a 
cold  November  day,  and  the  place  was 
Portsmouth  dockyard.  Grandby  was  then 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  had  yet  to  master 
the  difficulties  of  a  severe  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  his  friend  was  three  years 
older,  a  young  officer  in  the  Engineers, 
who  had  been  suddenly  ordered  from  Chat- 
ham to  proceed  to  India.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  dark  and  gloomy  clouds  were 
arising  on  the  horizon  of  our  North-west 
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Frontier,  and  none  could  predict  tlie  mag- 
nitude of  the  storm  whicli  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. There  was,  in  consequence,  a 
great  demand  for  officers  of  all  corps,  and 
Grafton,  through  this  lucky  circumstance, 
escaped  one  year  of  the  usual  two  years' 
course  at  Chatham. 

'We  shall  meet  soon  again  in  India,' 
were  the  last  words  they  said,  as  they 
wrung  each  other's  hands,  not  without  a 
suspicion  of  moisture  in  their  eyes  ;  and 
then  Grandby  obeyed  the  imperious  order 
to  go  ashore,  for  the  time  of  departure  had 
arrived. 

But  four  years  had  passed  since  that 
bleak,  wintry  day  when  Grandby  stood 
upon  the  wharf,  with  his  heart  feeling 
very  soft  and  tender,  watching  the  great, 
white  monster  slowly  steaming  down  past 
Spithead ;  and  Fate  had  not  decreed  that 
they  should  come  together.  Four  years, 
which,  in  prospective,  seem  a  very  eter- 
nity of  time,  but  which,  in  retrospect, 
seem  to  have  passed  like  an  idle  puff  of 
wind  ! 

But  now,  at  last,  the  moment  has  arriv- 
ed when  they  are  to  meet  again.  Accord- 
ing to   Grafton's  letter,  at  the  latest   he 
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may  be  expected   to  arrive  within  three 
days. 

In  spite  of  their  unchanged  affection  to 
one  another,  he  knows  that  they  cannot 
meet  exactly  as  they  parted.  It  is  im- 
possible for  two  people,  separated  for  four 
whole  years,  to  meet  again  without  ob- 
serving various  little  changes  in  one  ano- 
ther. Grandby  feels  that  he  himself  has 
changed — has  greatly  changed — since  last 
he  saw  his  friend.  He  has  changed  from 
boy  to  man,  and  with  the  change  a  grave 
reserve  has  usurped  the  place  of  his  for- 
mer boisterous  spirits.  He  is  well  aware 
of  this,  and  consequently  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  find  some  corresponding  change 
in  Grafton's  temperament.  But  what  mat- 
ters this  external  change,  he  argues  to  him- 
self, when  the  heart  remains  unchanged? 

The  fact  of  Grafton's  engagement  still 
gives  him  grave  anxiety,  but  it  is  now  not 
on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  his 
friend,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  Miss  Rigby  is  in  no  way 
suited  for  a  good  man's  wife. 

Overcoming  his  former  scruples  on  this 
point,  he  asks  Loftus  to  introduce  him,  and, 
the   latter  willingly   consenting,  together 
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they  go  and  call  upon  lier  at  her  house, 
which,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  is  straight 
below  the  wood  of  assignation.  Of  course 
he  makes  no  reference  to  her  engagement 
— he  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  of 
that  secret — he  merely  talks  on  casual 
subjects,  attempting  to  gain  some  insight 
into  her  real  character.  And  what  he  sees 
confirms  his  very  worst  suspicions.  He 
finds  her  fast,  slangy,  and  a  great  authority 
on  horse-flesh  ;  and,  the  more  he  looks  at 
her,  the  more  he  wonders  in  his  heart  how 
such  a  sensible  man  as  Grafton  could  have 
chosen  her  for  his  wife. 

Her  behaviour,  too,  with  Loftus  suggests 
an  intimacy  of  the  closest  familiarity.  She 
calls  him  by  his  Christian  name,  often  at- 
taching, in  a  half- facetious  Avay,  some  en- 
dearing epithet ;  she  repeats  to  him  an 
anecdote  of  a  racy  flavour  concerning  a 
certain  lady's  underclothing,  at  which  he 
laughs  uproariously.  She  asks  him  for  a 
cigarette,  which  she  promptly  begins  to 
smoke,  leaning  sideways  in  her  chair,  with 
her  legs  supported  on  the  arm  ;  in  fact,  in 
this  brief  half-hour,  she  commits  a  hun- 
dred improprieties,  and  Grandby  rises, 
feeling  disgusted  and  sick  at  heart.     Walk- 
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ing  home,  Loftus  chaffs  him  on  his  gloomy 
aspect. 

'  Lost  your  heart,  old  boy  ?'  he  says, 
jocosely.  'Isn't  she  just  a  perfect  stunner?' 

'  She  may  be  a  perfect  stunner,  Loftus,' 
replies  Grandby,  with  a  trace  of  irritation 
in  his  tones,  '  but  that  is  hardly  a  quality 
desirable  in  a  good  man's  wife.' 

Loftus  regards  him  for  a  moment,  lost 
in  amazement,  and  then  his  face  assumes  a 
look  of  indescribable  amusement,  and  he 
brings  his  hand  down  heavily  on  Grandby 's 
back. 

'What!'  he  cries,  with  immense  emphasis. 
'  Are  you  still  harping  on  that  strange 
idea?  Well,  blow  me  tight,  you  are  a  chap ! 
The  bewitching  Emily  is  no  more  engaged 
to  anyone,  than  you  or  I  ?' 

But  Grandby  knows  better ;  he  has  in 
his  pocket  at  this  very  moment  Grafton's 
letter,  admitting  to  the  fact.  However,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  argue  the  matter. 
Loftus'  spirits,  presumably  from  the  effects 
of  Miss  Rigby's  society,  are  for  the  moment 
so  inordinately  high  that  he  feels  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  try  to  con- 
vince him  on  the  point. 

He  walks  along  in  moody  silence. 
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'  I  say,  old  chap/  says  Loftus,  suddenly. 
'  Have  you  been  taking  any  walks  lately 
for  walking's  sake  ?  Split  my  windpipe, 
you're  a  deep  'un  !' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  says  Grandby, 
flushing. 

'  Now,  my  dear  boy,'  says  Loftus,  im- 
pressively. ^  Unless  you  promise  me  to 
keep  your  back  hair  on,  I  must  really  refuse 
to  say  another  word.' 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid  on  that  score,' 
returns  Grandby,  quietly.  'I  shall  not  for- 
get myself  again  !' 

'Ah!  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  answers 
Loftus,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  '  It  was  very 
exciting  at  the  time,  I  confess — but,  as  is 
usual  with  such  excitements,  a  terrible  re- 
action followed.  For  the  next  three  days 
I  was  quite  prostrate — could  only  lay  on 
my  back,  and  gasp — 'pon  honour,  lungs 
refused  to  work  at  all.  But  you  haven't 
answered  my  question  yet,  with  regard  to 
your  delightful  little  constitutional  pro- 
menades.' 

'  Yes — I  have  been  walking  a  good  deal 
lately,  as  you  are  so  kind  to  enquire,' 
answers  Grandby,  coolly.  'But  not  so 
much,  I  must  admit,  since  you  were  so 
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good  as  to  put  your  steed  at  my  disposal. 
That  black  mare  of  yours  is  a  clinker — one 
of  the  grandest  trotters  .  .  .  .' 

'  Ah !  yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,'  interposes 
Loft  us,  drily.  'But  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, I  feel  no  desire  to  discuss  the  beauties 
of  my  animals.  The  black  mare  may  be 
another  Maud  S.  for  all  I  know  or  care 
about  the  matter.  I  am  a  peculiar  creature, 
with  a  mind  capable  of  entertaining  only 
one  idea  at  once.  And,  as  long  as  the  idea 
is  present,  all  the  energies  of  my  composi- 
tion are  concentrated  on  its  development, 
making  me  profoundly  indifferent  to  every- 
thing and  everybody,  extraneous  to  it. 
Now  it  happens  -that,  at  this  moment,  I 
am  interested  in  nothing,  which  does  not 
refer  to — ahem — pedaneous  perambulation. 
It  has,  in  fact,  for  the  time  being,  become 
the  passion  of  my  life.' 

'I  wonder,  then,  that  you  do  not  practise 
it  more,  considering  the  deep  interest  you 
appear  to  take  in  it,'  says  Grandby,  calmly, 
well  on  his  guard,  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  some  hidden  meaning  in  his  friend's 
speech. 

'  Well,  yes,  it  is  peculiar — in  fact,  it  is 
damned  peculiar,'  says  Loftus,  pensively. 
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*  The  trutli  is,  1  thouglit  I  would  enquire 
of  you  about  the  matter,  before  I  took  to 
it  regularly  myself.  Walking  is  so  foreign 
to  me,  that  I  feel  convinced  that  my  body 
would  succumb  to  the  unusual  strain  at 
first.  To  guard  against  this,  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you  about  the  walks  round 
Doonga.  You,  who  know  them  so  well, 
might  perhaps  point  out  a  path  where  I 
might  find  some  comfortable  resting-place. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  attacked  with  weak- 
ness in  the  middle  of  a  public  road — it 
would  be  distinctly  damping  to  my  new- 
born ardour.' 

'  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  in- 
formation to  the  best  of  my  ability,'  says 
Grandby,  cautiously.  ^  But  I  think  you 
overrate  my  powers.  There  is  a  very 
pleasant  road  round  Garam  Point.' 

'  Ah  !  but  I  want  something  more  seclud- 
ed— some  place  where  I  can  sit  alone,  and 
think,  without  fear  of  interruption — some 
grassy  knoll,  for  instance,  situated  in  the 
shades  of  some  secluded  wood.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  help  me 
in  my  quest.' 

With  an  effort,  Grandby  stammers  out 
some  unintelligible  reply. 
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'  Oh  !  you  cannot  help  me,  you  say  ?' 
says  Loftus,  quickly.  '  What  a  pity,  to  be 
sure  !' 

*  Well — T  certainly  know  of  a  place,  such 
as  you  describe,'  says  Granclby,  flushing 
hotly.  'But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  recom- 
mend it  to  you.' 

'  Then  that  dream  is  over,'  says  Loftus, 
with  an  air  of  composed  resignation.  '  I 
often  thought  myself  that  it  would  never 
come  to  anything.  Doubts  always  assailed 
me  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  very  pretty, 
pastoral  idea,  sitting  amidst  a  mass  of  fern, 
gloating  rapturously  over  nature's  beauties ; 
but  then,  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself 
that  it  was  not  without  its  attendant  dis- 
advantages— colds  in  the  nose,  and  bron- 
chial affections,  you  understand.  Such 
great  events  often  rise  from  little  trifles. 
Who  knows  what  misfortunes  might  accrue 
to  either  you  or  me  from  just  sitting  in  a 
place  such  as  I  have  described  ?  It  might 
be  the  means  of  ruining  our  lives.  But 
here  is  my  road — Ta,  ta,  old  chap — I  am 
sorry  that  you  could  not  help  me — we  shall 
meet  again  to-morrow,'  and,  with  an  airy 
little  wave  of  the  hand,  he  turns  away, 
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and  lounges  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
club.     • 

Grandby  continues  his  way  to  Banbury's 
Hotel,  thinking  deeply.  He  fully  under- 
stands the  point  of  Loftus'  remarks.  His 
friend  has  diplomatically  insinuated  his 
knowledge  of  his  clandestine  intimacy  with 
Miss  Forsdyke,  and  in  his  concluding  sen- 
tences he  has  hinted  at  a  further  warning 
on  the  subject.  He  must  have  seen  them 
the  day  before,  when  he  was  strolling  up 
the  short  cut  from  Miss  Rigby's  house, 
although  at  the  time  he  had  had  the  good 
taste  not  to  show  it. 

The  thought  that  his  secret  is  known  to 
Loftus  does  not  cause  him  much  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  It  is  annoying,  certainly ; 
but  then  he  is  fully  assured  Loftus  is  as 
true  as  gold,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  go 
further.  So  confident  is  he  on  this  point 
that  he  even  experiences  a  sense  of  amuse- 
ment as  he  recalls  the  very  delicate  method 
employed  by  his  friend  in  confessing  to 
the  knowledge.  It  is  quite  evident  to  him 
that  Loftus  has  learned  wisdom  from  the 
quarrel  of  the  other  day,  and  has  no  wish 
for  a  second  insight  into  his  capacity  for 
displaying  temper. 
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The  Gloires-de-Dijon  are  in  full  bloom. 
Grandby  stands  regarding  them  in  a  re- 
flective mood.  There  is  one  small  tree, 
detached  from  the  rest,  which  particularly 
attracts  his  attention,  on  account  of  the 
marked  superiority  of  its  flowers.  It  is 
literally  weighed  down  by  a  mass  of  lovely 
yellow  crests. 

He  has  never  obtained  the  slightest  ink- 
ling to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  those 
2:ravestone  wreaths.  He  has  sounded  the 
manager  on  the  subject,  but  the  answers 
that  he  has  received  have  only  mystified 
him  the  more.  The  manager  confessed  to 
the  great  pride  that  he  took  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  flowers.  They  were  the  only 
specimens  to  be  found  on  the  Doonga 
range,  he  said,  and  he  made  their  growth 
his  special  care,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  admit  that  he  was  very  chary  in  allow- 
ing them  to  be  plucked.  He  liked  to  see 
them  flourishing  beneath  his  walls  ;  it  gave 
the  house  a  cheerful,  not  to  say  refined, 
appearance.  Well,  yes — the  ladies  of  the 
hotel  were  privileged  to  pick  them — but  of 
course  in  moderation,  but  he  could  em- 
phatically afiirm  that  no  human  being  in 
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Doonga  outside  the  hotel  could  possibly  be 
in  possession  of  the  flower. 

It  was  evident  then  to  Grandby  that 
the  unknown  tender  of  his  sister's  grave 
was  actually  then  within  the  hotel,  or  had 
been  there  within  the  last  fortnight,  but, 
as  to  whom  it  could  possibly  be,  he  could 
not  make  a  guess.  The  fact  of  his  ignor- 
ance on  this  point  gave  him  no  little 
annoyance ;  he  felt  that  he  could  bow 
down  and  worship  the  unknown  person^ 
who  still  reverenced  so  toachingly  the 
memory  of  his  sister. 

That  afternoon  he  experiences  a  disap- 
pointment. Miss  Forsdyke,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  intimacy  began,  fails  to 
keep  her  appointment.  He  stands  under 
the  old  oak,  anxiously  awaiting  her  ap- 
pearance ;  but  he  waits  and  waits  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  gives  up  all  hope,  and  in  a 
very  injured  spirit  wends  his  way  home- 
ward through  the  mist,  which  has  suddenly 
enveloped  the  whole  hill. 

He  feels  very  sore  at  heart,  and  works 
himself  up  into  the  belief  that  he  has  been 
treated  not  only  badly,  but  shamefully. 
He  really  had   not   imagined   that  Diana 

VOL.  TI.  p 
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could  have  been  capable  of  such  a  shabby 
trick.  To  keep  him  waiting  there  for  sixty 
minutes,  and  then  not  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance after  all !  Her  behaviour  literally  dis- 
gusts him.  Considering  what  alFection  he  has 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  what  a  good  friend 
he  has  been  to  her  for  the  last  fortnight, 
he  really  thinks  that  he  has  a  right  to  be 
treated  with  a  little  more  consideration. 
If  it  was  her  intention  to  absent  herself, 
why  had  she  not  informed  him  of  the  fact? 
No — much  as  he  loves  her,  he  can  find  no 
excuses  for  her  low,  mean,  disgusting, 
childish,  unsisterly  breach  of  manners. 

But  his  anger  rapidly  evaporates  when, 
on  arriving  home,  he  catches  sight  of  a 
little  note  lying  loosely  on  the  table.  He 
eagerly  seizes  it  and  tears  it  open.  The 
dreadful  thought  has  just  struck  him  that 
Diana  may  be  very  ill. 

*  My  dear,  dear  Frank,'  he  reads,  '  what 
will  you  think  of  me  when  you  find  me 
absent  from  the  dear  old  oak  ?  I  could 
not  really  come.  I  have  been  afilicted  all 
the  day  with  a  nervous  headache,  which 
has  made  me  good-for-nothing.  Racked 
with  pain,  I  have  been  lying  on  my  bed 
trying   to   conjure   up    your   dear  image 
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before  my  eyes.  And  it  was  not  a  difficult 
task  to  accomplisli.  I  had  only  to  close 
my  eyes,  and  think^  and  then  I  saw  you 
plainly,  with  your  dear,  laughing,  violet 
eyes.  I  wish  that  I  could  have  let  you 
know  before — but  I  could  not,  for  I  dare 
not  trust  a  servant  in  the  matter.  It  was 
only  when  the  thick  mist  suddenly  arose 
that  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  run  up  to 
your  hut  unperceived  and  try  to  throw  it 
through  the  window.  I  hope  I  may  suc- 
ceed. Frank,  dear  brother,  are  you  very 
angry  with  me  ?  Ah,  if  you  saw  me  now, 
you  would  forgive  me.  If  you  do  not 
hear  from  me  again,  I  shall  be  there  to- 
morrow.    In  great  pain  I  sign  myself, 

'  Your  loving  sister,  '  D.' 

Angry  I  He  raises  the  letter  to  his  lips 
and  passionately  kisses  it.  Oh  !  how  can 
he  ever  forgive  himself  for  having  enter- 
tained bitter  thoughts  against  her,  when 
at  the  time  she  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  pain  ? 
Angry  with  his  little  sister!  Could  he 
ever  be  angry  with  her,  come  what  may  ? 

Again  and  again  he  presses  the  letter  to 
his  lips. — Why  should  he  not  kiss  his  be- 
loved sister's  handwriting  if  he  likes  ? 

V  9 
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He  is  not  conversationally  inclined  dur- 
ing dinner  that  night.  Mrs.  Lamb  in  vain 
tries  to  extract  some  pretty  piece  of  flat- 
tery from  his  mnning  lips,  but  she  fails 
most  ignominiously.  Her  most  coquettish 
speeches  fall  upon  an  inattentive  ear,  and  the 
replies  she  receives  are  curt  and  monosyl- 
labic, and  sometimes  of  a  totally  irrelevant 
character.  The  truth  is,  his  mind  is  en- 
grossed with  the  thought  of  Miss  Fors- 
dyke's  sufferings,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in 
such  cases,  he  foolishly  allows  his  imagina- 
tion to  carry  him  away,  and  he  begins  to 
picture  her  almost  at  the  point  of  death. 

Mrs.  Lamb,  extremely  slow  to  take  a 
hint,  still  persists.  So  accustomed  is  she 
to  hear  his  pleasant  voice  at  this  hour  of 
the  day  that  she  cannot  stand  this  silence, 
so  she  continues  in  her  feebly  facetious 
strain,  until  he  really  begins  to  show 
marked  signs  of  irritation. 

'  Ah  !'  she  says,  archly,  '  I  have  guessed 
your  secret !  Mr.  Grandby — you  are  in 
love !' 

He  turns  round  abruptly,  and,  to  her 
great  discomfiture,  emits,  with  an  emphasis 
totally  unnecessary  to  the  occasion,  the  one 
word — '  Bosh  !' 
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In  the  next  moment  he  is  apologising 
profusely  for  his  rudeness.  Will  she  for- 
give him?  He  has  been  suffering  the 
whole  evening  from  a  very  severe  head- 
ache, and  he  is  consequently  nervous  and 
excitable. 

Mrs.  Lamb  implores  him  not  to  mention 
it.  She  has  noticed  that  he  has  been 
looking  pale  and  worried.  Would  he 
allow  her  to  fetch  him  some  sal- volatile 
after  dinner?  She  once  had  a  maiden 
aunt  who  suffered  horribly  from  nervous 
headaches,  and  the  only  thing  which  had 
any  effect  on  her  was  sal-volatile  and 
lemonade.  Or  was  it  eau-de-Cologne  ? 
She  really  cannot  remember  for  the  mo- 
ment. She  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  lemonade — although  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  warm  vinegar  ! 

'  Take  a  brandy  peg,'  says  the  major, 
smiling  contemptuously  at  the  suggestions 
of  his  wife. 

Grandby  begs  her  not  to  concern  her- 
self about  him.  He  is  accustomed,  he 
says,  to  slight  headaches,  and  the  best 
remedy  he  knows  of  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
He  thinks,  if  she  will  kindly  excuse  him, 
that  he  will  leave  the  table  and  go  outside 
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'  Certainly,'  slie  says,  with  sympathy. 
'  Oh  !  T  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Grandby. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  are  well  enough  to 
go  alone — or  shall  I  accompany  you  ?' 

What  a  hypocrite  he  feels !  He  politely 
declines  the  offer  and  leaves  the  room. 
Dear  Diana !     Sweet,  suffering  girl ! 

The  mist  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  moon  is  shining  full  on  the  cold 
fresh  earth.  He  walks  down  to  the  tennis- 
courts,  musing  over  Diana's  sudden  illness^ 
wondering  to  himself  whether  she  has  told 
him  the  whole  truth.  Perhaps,  to  spare  his 
feelings,  she  may  have  concealed  from  him 
the  serious  nature  of  her  illness  !  Poor 
little  darling  !  Lying  there  in  that  sick- 
room, on  a  bed  of  pain  ! 

A  longing  comes  over  him  to  look  upon 
her  room.  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to 
gain  some  soothing  information  by  gazing 
at  her  window.  So  he  leaves  the  grass,  and 
walks  up  on  to  the  gravel-path  encircling 
the  hotel. 

That  is  her  window — the  third  one  from 
the  right !  The  blind  is  down  and  a  lamp 
is  shining  from  within.  He  stands  gazing 
rapturously  towards  it.  Why  should  he 
not  look  at  his  sister's  window  if  he  likes  ? 
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No  shadow  falls  across  the  blind.  For 
full  ten  minutes  he  stands  in  that  posi- 
tion, looking  upwards,  hoping  to  see  some 
sign  of  life.  But  nothing  stirs  within  the 
room — which  fact  somewhat  relieves  his 
fierce  anxiety.  It  shows,  at  any  rate,  that 
she  is  in  no  immediate  danger. 

The  air  is  redolent  of  the  fragrant  scent 
of  those  famous  GIoires-de-Dijon,  which 
have  caused  him  so  much  perplexity.  He 
approaches  them  and  buries  his  face  deep 
into  their  midst,  inhaling  long  draughts  of 
sweet  perfume. 

Suddenly  he  pauses — takes  a  step  for- 
ward— stojDs  irresolutely — and  then  walks 
rapidly  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  where 
he  stands  gazing  incredulously  at  the  little 
isolated  tree  which  he  had  noticed  that 
morning  as  possessing  exceptionally  lovely 
roses.  As  it  now  appears  before  hini  in  the 
soft  moonlight,  it  is  completely  destitute  of 
flowers.  It  is  stripped  bare — every  rose 
and  every  bud  has  been  removed  ! 

The  flowers  have  been  picked  that  after- 
noon between  the  hours  of  one  and  seven. 
Who  has  picked  them,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose have  they  been  picked  ? 

He  determines  to  set  the  doubt  at  rest. 
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If — as  "he  suspects — lie  finds  on  the  morrow 
two  fresh  wreaths  lying  in  the  cemetery, 
then  it  will  become  a  moral  certainty  that 
the  guardian  of  his  sister's  grave  is  actually 
living  at  the  present  moment  in  Banbury's 
Hotel — and,  if  such  be  the  case,  he  deter- 
mines not  to  rest  until  he  has  discovered 
her  mysterious  personality. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

GRANDBY  BECOMES  INDIGNANT. 

Grandby  is  strangely  agitated  with  regard 
to  the  mystery  of  the  flowers.  More  than 
four  years  have  elapsed  since  his  sister  died, 
and  this  careful  tending  of  her  grave  points 
to  the  existence  of  some  extraordinary 
reverence  to  her  memory  on  the  part  of 
some  unknown  person. 

To  a  character  so  keenly  sensitive  to 
sympathy  and  displays  of  kindness  as  is 
Grandby's,  the  fact  of  his  being  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  this  devoted  friend  naturally 
causes  much  annoyance.  He  longs  to  shake 
her  hand,  to  converse  with  her  on  their 
common  sorrow,  and  to  thank  her  warmly 
for  her  goodness.  For  in  all  his  musings 
on  the  subject  it  never  enters  into  his  head 
that  this  unknown  being  is  other  than  a 
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woman.  The  action  is  so  essentially  woman- 
ly that  it  would  be  impossible  to  entertain 
a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  true  that,  at 
first,  he  had  suspected  Loftus,  but,  on  fur- 
ther consideration,  he  has  perceived  that 
such  an  idea  can  have  no  foundation. 
Faithful  as  his  friend  has  been  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  sister,  he  is  conscious  that  Loftus' 
disposition  is  not  the  one  to  allow  him  to 
display  his  feelings  in  such  a  pathetic, 
graceful  way. 

True  to  the  resolve  made  over-night,  the 
next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Grandby 
mounts  the  black  mare,  and  proceeds  at  a 
brisk  trot  in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery. 
He  has  sent  on  one  of  Loftus'  saises  before 
him,  and  he  finds  the  man  awaiting  his 
arrival  outside  the  gate.  Dismounting,  he 
walks  quickly  into  the  consecrated  enclosure. 
Within  his  own  mind  he  has  no  doubts  as 
to  the  issue  of  his  visit.  He  feels  morally 
convinced,  that  he  will  find  what  he  expects. 

And  he  is  right  in  his  conviction  !  Lying 
upon  the  two  broad,  marble  slabs  are  two 
wreaths  of  Gloire-de-Dijon  roses,  so  freshly 
picked  that  they  still  retain  their  perfume. 
There  are  no  signs  of  the  former  faded 
wreaths  ;  the  fond  hand  which  has  brought 
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the  fresh,  sweet-smelling  flowers  has  been 
careful  to  remove  all  traces  of  decay.  He 
closely  examines  the  ground  around,  and 
he  fancies  that  he  can  discern  the  print 
of  a  little  foot,  but  the  turf  is  so  hard  and 
firm  that  he  can  distinguish  nothing 
definite. 

He  lingers  for  a  few  moments,  gazing 
regretfully  at  the  stone  which  covers  all 
that  remains  of  his  darling  sister,  and  then, 
half  reluctantly,  he  tears  himself  away  and 
leaves  the  place.  Mounting  the  mare  he 
gives  directions  to  the  sais  to  follow  him  to 
the  club,  and  in  another  moment  he  is  trot- 
ting homeward.  He  has  resolved  to  speak 
to  Loft  us  again  upon  the  subject — to  ask 
him  whether  he  cannot  make  some  guess 
as  to  the  personality  of  his  unknown 
benefactress. 

It  is  half-past  eleven  when  he  arrives  at 
the  club,  so,  concluding  that  in  all  proba- 
bility Loftus  has  not  as  yet  made  a  public 
appearance,  he  proceeds  straight  to  his 
room — number  eight,  on  the  ground-floor. 
He  finds  him  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  array- 
ed in  the  same  splendid  dressing-gown 
costume  which  he  has  already  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing.     A  fire  is  burning  in 
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the  grate,  and  Loftus,  witli  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth  and  the  inevitable  long  glass  beside 
him,  is  crouching  over  the  crackling  logs. 

'  So  glad  to  see  you,  old  chap,'  he  says,  as 
Orandby  enters,  flushed  with  healthy  exer- 
cise. ^  Ivindly  shut  the  door.  Ah  ! — Thank 
you.  Have  you  ever  known  such  god- 
forsaken weather  in  your  life?  How  I 
€nvy  those  lucky  chaps  down  in  the  plains, 
basking  in  the  sun  !' 

'  Hullo  !  what's  in  the  wind  nov\^  ?'  cries 
Grandby,  with  a  good-humoured  laugh. 
^  Have  you  actually  discovered  a  new  cause 
for  complaint?  Your  inventive  faculty 
seems  inexhaustible.' 

Loftus  shakes  his  head  dismally  from 
side  to  side. 

'  That's  right — rail  on  !'  he  says.  '  Crack 
your  jokes  at  my  expense,  if  it  amuses 
you — and  don't  mind  my  sensitive  feelings  ! 
It  is  ever  the  fate  of  those  who  suffer,  to 
be  despised  and  ridiculed.' 

'  But — old  chap — I  hope  you  are  not  ill,' 
says  Grandby,  with  concern.  '  I  am  really 
awfully  sorry,  if  you  are.  But  it  didn't 
strike  me  that  you  were  looking  worse  than 
usual.' 

'  Ah !  it  is  fatal  to  judge  from  outward 
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appearances.'  replies  Loftus,  ^'ith  senten- 
tious melancholy.  'It  is  my  misfortune  to 
retain  a  healthy  aspect,  although  I  am 
suifering  excruciating  pain.  Were  my 
face  a  true  reflection  of  my  present  state  of 
health,  I  should  novr  be  as  pale  as  a  two 
days'  corpse.' 

'  Oh  !  my  dear  old  chap,  I  trust  that  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  that.'  says  Grandby.  with 
alarm.  '  Come,  rouse  yourself  and  tell  me 
what  you  feel !  Have  you  seen  a  doctor  ? 
Where  are  you  sufi'ering  pain  ?' 

*  Ah  !  Tou  may  well  ask  where  !'  says 
Loftus,  gloomily.  *  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  tell  you — but  that  is  beyond  my 
power.' 

'  But  surely  you  can  form  some  opinion 
on  the  matter  ?     Is  it  in  your  head  ?' 

•  Xo — it  is  not  in  my  head,'  says  Loftus, 
slowly,  after  thinking  deeply  for  the 
moment. 

•  Then  perhaps  it  is  your  liver  ?' 
Loftus  gravely  presses  his  hand  against 

his  right  side,  and  appears  to  listen,  as 
though  he  expected  to  hear  the  workings 
of  decav. 

*  No,'  he  says,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  *  it 
is  not  my  liver  I' 
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'  Is  it  gout?' 

No,  it  is  not  gout — Loftus  is  convinced  on 
that  point,  after  a  prolonged  contemplation 
of  his  elegantly-embroidered  slippers.  Nor 
is  it  rheumatism,  or  stomach-ache,  or 
choleraic  spasms,  or  any  other  malady 
that  Grandby  can  suggest. 

'  Then  it  must  be  conscience,'  he  says, 
with  a  happy  thought. 

But  Loftus  indignantly  repudiates  the 
idea.  He  is  happy  to  say  that  he  has 
never  done  an  action  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  He  is  disagreeably  surprised 
that  Grandby  can  even  hint  at  such  a 
thing ! 

'  No  offence,  old  chap  !'  laughs  Grandby, 
softly.  '  I  only  mentioned  it  being  at  my 
wit's  end  for  further  suggestions.  If  you 
do  not  suffer  in  any  of  the  places  I  have 
mentioned,  there  is  only  one  place  left 
where  your  pain  can  possibly  be.' 

'  And  where  is  that  ?' 

*  In  your  own  imagination.' 

*  I  am  of  half  a  mind  to  believe  that  you 
are  right,'  says  Loftus,  thoughtfully,  raising 
his  tumbler  to  his  lips.  '  But  then  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me,  whether  my 
pain  is   imaginary  or  real.     If  I  imagine 
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that  I  suffer  agonies,  it  is  really  just  as 
painful  as  if  I  really  suffered  them.  You 
must  agree  with  me  in  that  ?' 

<  Yes — that  is  quite  true,'  laughs  Grand- 
by.  '  But  then  why  do  you  imagine  any- 
thing so  unpleasant.  Wouldn't  it  be  just 
as  easy  for  you  to  imagine,  now,  that  you 
are  well  again  ?' 

<Ah— no,'  says  Loftus,  sadly,  'that 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing-  Imagin- 
ation, such  as  that,  could  only  spring  from 
a  contented  mind.  Mi/  spirits  are  so  low 
that  I  am  not  capable  of  imagining  other 
than  gloomy  things.  Oh  !  I  am  a  cursed 
worm !' 

'  Then  my  advice  to  you  is  to  leave  im- 
agination alone  altogether.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is,  old  chap— you  are  by  along  way 
too  partial  to  that  whisky  bottle.  If  you 
don't  take  care,  your  miserable  imagination 
will  degenerate  into  hallucination,  and 
from  it  is  but  a  short  cut  to  delirium 
tremens.' 

Loftus  places  his  tumbler  suddenly  on 
the  table,  and  looks  towards  him  with  an 
expression  of  stupefied  amazement;  and 
then  a  flicker  of  a  smile  sports  itself  about 
the  corner  of  his  mouth,  changing  present- 
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ly  into  a  decided  grin,  and  terminating  in 
a  hearty  burst  of  laughter. 

'  My  dear  boy,'  he  cries,  '  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  you  are  a  tonic  for  every 
malady  under  the  sun.  Why — I  feel  a 
better  man  already — yes — I  declare — I  feel 
my  imagination  taking  a  livelier  turn. 
Another  deliciously  naive  remark  like  that 
will  cure  me  altogether.  Hallucination  ! 
— Delirium  tremens  !  Oh  !  great  Jezebel ! 
— you  are  an  A  1  corker  !' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  think  that  I  possess 
the  power  to  restore  your  shattered  nerves 
— I  am  sure  they  want  a  pick-me-up,' 
says  Grandby,  smiling.  ^But  really,  you 
know — I  am  in  earnest  about  the  whisky 
bottle.  I  don't  think  that  you  can  com- 
prehend .  .  .  .' 

'  Oh,  great  Scott,  you  are  too  delicious  ! 
To  think  of  your  setting  yourself  up  to 
preach  to  me  on  such  a  subject  as  that  of 
alcohol !  My  dear  boy,  compared  with  mine, 
your  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  simply 
nil.  Not  comprehend,  indeed — oh  !  that 
is  too  rich.  Why,  Grandby,  you  are  a 
perfect  child  to  me ;  I  knew  how  to  get 
tight  like  a  gentleman  before  you  ever 
donned  a  pair  of  breeks.* 
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Loffcus  is  immensely  amused,  and,  tlie 
more  Grandby  refers  to  tlie  subject,  the 
more  he  laughs,  and  so  immoderately  that 
the  former  is  fain  to  desist,  and  to  laugh 
in  unison. 

'  You  have  cured  me  quite,'  cries  Loftus^ 
brandishing  the  poker  round  his  head, 
such  is  the  exuberance  of  his  new-born 
spirits.  '  Imagination  has  totally  de^serted 
me,  and  I  am  myself  again — ready  to  drink 
a  cellar  dry  on  the  slightest  provocation.' 

When  Loftus  has  managed  to  somewhat 
regain  his  gravity.  Grandby  opens  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  re- 
lates the  incident  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  Gloii^es-de- Dijon  from  the  hotel  garden 
the  day  before,  and  how  he  has  verified  his 
suspicions  by  going  to  the  cemetery ;  he 
points  out  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  an 
inmate  of  the  hotel  to  whom  he  is  so  much 
indebted,  and  he  asks  Loftus  to  search  his 
memory  afresh,  and  to  try  to  give  him 
some  solution  of  the  mystery. 

But  Loftus  maintains  that  he  is  totally 
unable  to  throw  any  light  whatever  on  the 
matter. 

'  I  thought,'  says  Grandby,  '  that  you, 
who  knew  my  sister  so  well,  might  prob- 
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ably  liave  some  knowledge  of  her  former 
friends.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  one 
now  in  the  hotel  who  used  to  be  her  friend?' 

^  Quite  sure,'  answers  Loftus,  emphatic- 
ally. '  I  know  the  whole  of  the  present 
Banbury  lot — and  a  precious  rubbishy  lot 
they  are,  too — and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
she  was  never  intimate  with  any  of  them.' 

'  It  is  really  very  mysterious,  then,'  says 
Grandby,  slowly.  '  Whatever  may  be  the 
motive,  the  fact  remains  that  the  wreaths 
are  placed  upon  the  graves.' 

'  Now  you  mention  the  fact,'  says  Loftus, 
reflectively,  leaning  back  and  puffing  at 
his  cigar,  '  I  did  meet  yesterday  afternoon 
a  young  lady  living  at  Banbury's  some- 
where in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery. 
She  was  walking  along  the  lower  road, 
and,  though  she  was  some  distance  oif,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  recognised  her.' 

'Who  was  that?'  cries  Grandby,  eagerly. 

'Well,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  some 
compunction  in  mentioning  the  name,' 
remarks  Loftus,  cahnly  criticising  the  long 
white  ash  of  his  cigar,  '  because  it  is  more 
or  less  a  forbidden  subject  between  us. 
But,  since  you  press  the  point,  I  will  tell 
you.     It  was  Miss  Diana  Forsdyke.' 
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*  Diana  Forsdyke !'  cries  Grandby,  in 
amazement.  '  My  dear  Loftus,  you  must 
be  dreaming  !  About  what  time  did  you 
think  you  saw  her?' 

'  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 

'  Well,  your  eyes  must  have  deceived 
you,'  says  Grandby,  somewhat  coldly.  'I 
happen  to  know  that  the  young  lady  at 
the  time  you  mention  was  confined  to  her 
room  with  a  severe  head- ache.' 

'You  don't  mean  it!'  says  Loftus,  in- 
credulously. '  Why,  I  tell  you  that  I  saw 
her  walking  in  the  distance  down  by  the 
lower  road.' 

'  But  I  do  mean  it,'  answers  Grandby, 
firmly.  '  I  not  only  affirm  it,  but  I  swear 
it,  for  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

Loftus  gives  vent  to  a  low  whistle  of 
astonishment. 

'Well,  I'm  blessed  !'  he  says.  '  If  it  were 
not  Miss  Forsdyke,  it  must  have  been  her 
double,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
world  can  contain  two  young  ladies  of  such 
peculiar  powers  of  fascination.' 

There  is  a  silence — the  two  men  occu- 
pied with  their  own  line  of  thought. 
Grandby  is  feeling  intensely  annoyed  at 
what  he  considers  an  unwarrantable  im- 
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putation  cast  by  Loft  us  on  the  cliaracter 
of  his  sister-friend.  He  fully  believes  that 
the  Avhole  incident  has  been  invented 
solely  with  the  purpose  of  making  him 
suspicious  against  the  girl.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  in  a  position  to  utterly 
refute  the  fabrication.  Had  he  not  been 
so,  really  he  might  have  been  impressed 
by  the  mendacious  statement.  He  is  much 
hurt  to  think  that  his  friend  is  unable  to 
repress  the  insensate  spite  that  he  has 
conceived  against  Miss  Forsdyke. 

Suddenly  he  breaks  the  silence.  He  has 
resolved  to  make  some  explanation  with 
regard  to  his  intimacy  with  Miss  Forsdyke, 
thinking  that  possibly  Loftus  may  have 
formed  a  wrong  impression  of  its  character. 

'  Loftus,'  he  says,  quietly,  '  I  think  that 
you  are  aware  that  of  late  I  have  become 
very  intimate  with  Miss  Forsdyke.  From 
what  you  said  yesterday,  I  fancy  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  our  secret  meetings. 
Is  not  this  so  ?' 

Loftus  nods  his  head  discreetly,  too  cau- 
tious to  make  reply  before  he  comprehends 
exactly  the  true  drift  of  the  question. 

^  Yes,  I  knew  you  were,'  continues  Grand- 
by,  accepting  his  silence  as  an  acquiescence. 
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^  Then  I  think  that  it  is  my  duty  to  offer 
you  some  explanation,  not  on  my  own  ac- 
count, but  on  that  of  Miss  Forsdyke — for 
of  course  it  is  a  question  concerning  a  lady's 
honour.' 

'  ExjDlain  away,'  says  Loft  us,  regarding 
him  curiously  through  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
as  he  settles  himself  down  comfortably  into 
the  depths  of  his  low  arm-chair.  '  I  am  all 
attention.' 

^  I  admit  that  the  affair  may  possibly 
bear  a  suspicious  aspect,'  says  Grandby,  in 
a  somewhat  embarrassed  way.  '  You  have 
seen  me  sitting  with  a  young  girl  in  the 
recesses  of  a  wood,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  unconventional  proceeding ;  so  there- 
fore I  feel  that  it  is  justifiable  for  you  to 
form  your  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Probably  you  have  formed  a  bad  opinion  ?' 

He  pauses  and  gazes  inquiringly  into 
his  friend's  face,  on  which  is  to  be  seen  a 
flicker  of  amusement. 

'  My  dear  boy,  it  is  not  for  me  to  meddle 
in  your  affairs,'  says  Loftus,  earnestly.  '  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  allowed 
myself  to  form  any  opinion  whatever  on 
the  point  in  question,  nor  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  do  so.     I  am  not  a  saint  myself,'  he 
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adds,  composedly,  thereby  plainly  disclosing 
his  real  opinion  on  the  matter. 

'  But  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  form 
an  opinion,'  says  Grandby,  eagerly;  'and 
I  want  you  to  form  the  right  opinion.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  tell  you 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.' 

'Very  well,'  says  Loftus,  'if  you  wish  it. 
But  details  of  amours  are  usually  most 
uninteresting  to  third  parties.' 

'  I  want  you  to  understand,'  says  Grand- 
by, without  noticing  the  interruption, 
'  that  there  is  no  question  of  flirtation  in 
the  case  at  all' 

Loftus'  face  presents  a  perfect  study.  It 
bears  an  expression  of  blended  incredulity 
and  amusement  as  he  sits  gazing  at  his 
friend.  His  mouth  is  half  opened,  and 
his  eyes  are  fixed  stonily  in  front  of  him, 
his  hand  pausing  irresolutely  in  mid-air, 
holding  his  smouldering  cigar. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  says,  faintly ; 
'  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  last  remark.' 

'  I  want  you  to  know,'  says  Grandby^ 
with  some  excitement,  '  that  the  intimacy 
I  have  formed  ^vith  Miss  Forsdyke  is  not 
one  of  vulgar  intrigue  or  flirtation.' 
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*  Then — then  what  the  devil  is  it  ?'  gasps 
Loftus,  blankly. 

'  There  is  no  question  of  love  in  the 
matter.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  great  platonic  friendship.' 

For  a  moment  there  is  a  dead  pause, 
and  then  follows  a  stifled  splutter  of  '  Oh, 
my  God ! '  from  Loftus,  and  he  is  lean- 
ing back  shaking  from  top  to  toe  with 
laughter. 

'  It  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,'  cries  Grand- 
by,  indignantly.  '  I  mean  exactly  what  I 
say — it  is  a  great  platonic  friendship.' 

^  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! — hold  me  tight !'  cries 
Loftus,  pressing  his  sides,  and  wriggling 
about  in  his  chair  under  the  influence  of 
his  mirth.  '  Oh !  Grandby,  stop,  for  God's 
sake  !  I — really — can't — stand  it.  You 
— my  dear  boy — you — will  be — the  death 
of  me.' 

Grandby  views  his  contortions  with  a 
sense  of  great  annoyance,  not  unmingled 
with  contempt.  What  on  earth  is  the  fool 
laughing  at  ? 

'  I  tell  you,'  he  says,  raising  his  voice 
excitedly,  '  that  it  is  a  great  platonic ' 

*0h,  stop — stop,  for  God's  sake!'  gasps 
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Loftus,  imploringly,  literally  convulsed  with 
laughter.  '  I  cannot  stand  it — I  would  if 
I  could — but  1  really  cannot.  Oh,  spank 
me  crimson,  I  am  dying !'  and  he  rolls  off 
his  chair,  and  lies  on  the  hearth-rug,  laugh- 
ing till  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

Grandby  rises  supremely  indignant. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of,' 
he  says,  walking  majestically  towards  the 
door. 

In  a  moment  Loftus  is  by  his  side,  cling- 
ing to  his  arm. 

'  Don't  go,  old  chap — don't  go  !'  he  gasps, 
vainly  striving  to  repress  his  laughter. 
^  Don't  let's  quarrel  again — life's  too  short. 
I  believe — I  believe  it — every  word  of  it 
— crack  my  skull  Avith  a  red-hot  poker  if  I 
don't !  What  is  it  you  call  it  ?  A  great 
— platonic — friendship!  Oh,  my  God!  my 
God  I  if  I  am  not  a  wicked  sinner,  you 
may  blow  out  my  brains  with  a  pair  of 
bellows  !' 

'  I  am  not  thinking  of  quarrelling  again,' 
says  Grandby,  with  the  grandest  air  ima- 
ginable ;  '  but,  at  the  same  time,  your 
society  at  this  moment  being  far  from 
pleasant,  I  will  rid  you  of  my  presence. 
I  wish  you  a  good-morning ;'  and  he  walks 
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out,  with  his  handsome  nose  well  tilted  in 
the  air. 

'  It  is  a  climax  !'  gasps  Loftus.  '  Drinking 
to  quench  one's  thirst  and  walking  for 
walking's  sake  are  nowhere  compared  with 
this.  Stars  and  snakes — my  bones  are 
breaking  !  A — great — platonic — friend- 
ship !  What  an  idea  !  What  a  stupend- 
ous creation  !  What  a  mao;nificent  brain  ! 
Oh !  it  is  too  terrible !  Give  me  the 
whisky-bottle — or  I  shall  die  !' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DIANA  EXTRACTS  A  PROMISE. 

Grand by's  indignation  cools  slowly.  At 
half-past  three  that  afternoon,  as  he  saunters 
out  of  the  hotel  gardens  with  an  affectation 
of  indifference  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood,  there  is  still  a  trace  of  resentment 
in  his  heart  towards  his  friend. 

He  feels  that  he  has  been  treated  very 
badly.  Considering  that  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  take  no  offence,  when  Loftus 
had  basely  concocted  a  vile  fabrication 
against  Miss  Forsdyke's  reputation,  and 
considering  also  that  the  matter,  which  he 
was  attempting  to  explain,  was  of  a  very 
serious  character,  he  cannot  but  feel  con- 
scious that  his  friend  has  behaved  to  him 
in  a  most  insulting  and  inexcusable  manner. 
Instead  of  feeling  grateful  to  him  for  hav- 
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ing  ignored  his  mendacious  assertion — 
whicli  was  probably  regretted  as  soon  as 
uttered — his  friend  had  treated  his  remarks 
vdih  overwhehning  ridicule.  He  had 
literally  rolled  upon  the  carpet  in  con- 
vulsions ! 

To  Grandby,  this  is  very  galling.  He 
asks  himself,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
can  have  caused  his  friend's  collapse  ?  Was 
it  done  purposely  to  annoy  him,  or  was 
there  really  anything  peculiarly  humorous 
in  his  speech  ? 

But  this  latter  idea  is  too  preposterous 
to  be  entertained  for  a  single  moment.  He 
has  merely  made  a  statement  of  a  serious 
character  in  a  serious  voice;  he  has  merely 
explained  that  his  friendship  with  Miss 
Forsdyke  is  based  on  purely  platonic  lines. 
How,  j)ossibly,  could  any  human  being  dis- 
cover anything  humorous  in  such  a  plain, 
straightforward  remark?  The  notion  was 
absurd  ! 

But  then,  if  not,  what  is  the  only  other 
alternative  conceivable  ?  To  believe  that 
Loftus'  behaviour  was  actuated  solely  by  a 
wish  to  annoy.  But  this  is  even  more 
preposterous  than  the  former  theory. 
Loftus,  he  knows,  is  far  too  warm-hearted 
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and  good-natured,  ever  to  willingly  lay 
himself  out  to  purposely  offend. 

So  having  arrived  thus  far,  as  is  usual 
with  lengthy  self-analysis,  he  finds  himself 
no  nearer  the  truth  than  when  he  started. 
Consequently  his  indignation  does  not 
appreciably  decrease.  If  he  could  only 
discover  some  hidden  cause  for  Loftps' 
mirth,  he  feels  that  he  would  not  be'  ^ 
much  incensed  against  him.  It  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  ridiculed,  apparently  for 
no  reason  whatever,  which  makes  him 
angry. 

So,  thus  thinking,  he  wends  his  way 
down  the  little  path  leading  through  the 
wood.  He  is  conscious  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  again  warn  Miss  Forsdyke  of  the  ill- 
feeling  that  Loftus  bears  against  her.  This 
last  exhibition  of  his  friend's  malice  has 
impressed  him  not  a  little. 

He  finds  Diana  awaiting  his  arrival,  and 
he  is  pained  to  see  how  ill  she  is  looking. 
Her  face  is  very  pale,  and  there  are  dark 
rims  encircling  her  lustrous  eyes,  which 
seem  to  point  to  recent  bodily  suffering  of 
no  mean  order.  She  advances  towards  him 
with  a  feeble  smile,  and  takes  both  his 
hands  in  hers. 
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'  I  have  come  to-day,  Frank,'  slie  says,, 
looking  half-sadly  up  into  his  face.  '  Are 
you  very  angry  with  me  for  failing  yester- 
day?' 

He  bends  his  face,  and  kisses  her  on  the 
forehead.  It  is  astonishing,  even  to  himself, 
how  fond  he  is  of  kissing  his  sister-friend. 
It  only  shows,  he  argues  to  himself,  the 
depth  of  the  brotherly  love  he  bears  her. 

'  Angry,  Diana  ?'  he  says,  affectionately. 
'  What  a  strange  idea  !  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  anxious  I  have  been  about  you.  I 
was  so  miserable  yesterday,  thinking  of 
your  suffering,  that  I  completely  lost  my 
appetite — and,  during  the  dinner-hour,  I 
was  wandering  outside  your  room,  looking 
up  at  your  window,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
some  definite  news  concerning  you.' 

'  You  silly  boy  !'  she  says,  softly,  with  a 
trace  of  colour  mantling  her  pale  cheeks. 
'  How  could  you  be  so  absurd  ?  I  was  not 
dying.' 

'  No — but  I  frightened  myself  into  all 
sorts  of  wild  beliefs.  Did  you  suffer  much, 
Diana?' 

She  passes  her  hand  wearily  across  her 
brow,  and  heaves  a  little  sigh. 

'  It   was  terrible  for  a  time,'  she  saySy 
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as  she  seats  herself  upon  the  ground,  he 
following  her  example.  '  My  brain  seemed 
all  on  fire,  and  even  your  gentle  image 
seemed  powerless  to  soothe  it.  Even  now 
I  am  not  quite  well.  But  have  you  heard 
again  from  Mr.  Grafton?' 

'  No — he  has  not  written  again.  But  I 
do  not  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  I  see 
him.' 

'  Then  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  com- 
ing ?'  she  says,  nervously  plucking  at  the 
grass. 

'  Certain  ! — of  course  it  is  !'  he  says,  in 
some  surprise.  '  He  wrote  on  the  third, 
saying  he  would  appear  in  a  few  days. 
To-day  is  the  seventh.  I  should  say,  at 
latest,  that  he  would  be  here  to-morrow.' 

She  gives  another  little  sigh,  and  half 
averts  her  head.  Little  does  he  know 
what  terrible  anxieties  are  working  in  her 
brain  ! 

'  My  dear  little  sister,'  he  says,  softly, 
noticing  her  sorrowful  appearance,  '  I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  still  brooding  over  that 
idea.  What  can  I  say  to  convince  you  to 
the  contrary?  George  is  the  dearest, 
grandest,  noblest  creature  on  this  earth. 
To  come  between  us  two  would  be  the  very 
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last  thing  that  he  would  do.  His  one  idea 
in  life  is  to  make  me  happy,  and,  when  he 
sees  that  my  happiness  is  wrapped  up  in 
our  friendship,  he  will  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  further  it  and  foster  it.  Can- 
not you  believe  me  when  I  tell  it  you  ?' 

She  looks  towards  him,  and  laughs  half- 
hysterically. 

'Ah  !'  she  cries,  '  you  do  not  understand. 
He  may  be  good  and  grand  and  noble,  but 
yet  his  appearance  will  put  a  lasting  end 
to  our  friendship.  Mark  my  words,  they 
will  come  true — I  know  it  for  a  certainty.' 

'This  is  really  foolish,  Diana,'  he  says, 
leaning  towards  her  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand.  '  You  are  weak  and  low-spirited  in 
consequence  of  your  illness.  To-morrow 
all  such  gloomy  thoughts  will  disappear.' 

'  Would  that  I  could  think  so,'  she  says, 
with  a  quivering  lip.  '  But  I  know  tha^.  I 
am  right  in  my  prediction.' 

'  But  you  are  wrong,  I  can  assure  you,' 
he  earnestly  persists.  '  How  can  you  judge 
what  he  will  do  when  you  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  his  character  ?  Why,  you  bare- 
ly know  him  by  sight,  do  you  ?' 

'  No,'  she  answers,  faintly,  a  shiver  run- 
ning through  her  frame. 
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^Wellj — I,  on  the  contrary,  know  him 
better  than  myself/  he  says,  in  reassuring 
tones.  '  He  is  my  alter  ego.  I  know  him 
so  well  that  I  can  predict  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty how  he  would  act  on  all  occasions. 
When  I  tell  him  of  our  friendship,  he  will 
at  first  look  a  little  grave,  for  in  his  heart, 
I  know,  he  will  not  approve  of  the  clandes- 
tine character  of  our  intimacy.  But  when 
I  explain  to  him  how  pure  it  is,  how  ele- 
vating, how  essential  to  our  happiness, 
how  impossible  it  was  on  any  other  foot- 
ing— then,  I  know,  he  will  enter  into  it 
heart  and  soul,  and  do  his  best  to  promote 
our  happiness.' 

'-  But — but — supposing  he  were  to  think 
otherwise?'  she  murmurs,  in  a  hesitating 
voice. 

'  It  is  impossible !'  he  cries,  with  energy. 

'  But — but — ^just  supposing  that  he  did, 
what  would  you  do  then  ?' 

'  Do  then ! — I  should  convince  him  to 
the  contrary.' 

^  Yes,  yes,'  she  says,  nervously.  '  But 
supposing  that  he  would  not  be  convinced.' 

^  It  is  impossible !'  he  cries. 

*Ah!'  she  cries,  despairingly.  'You 
loill  not  understand.     Supposing  that  no- 
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thing  on  earth  will  ever  induce  him  to  look 
with  favour  on  our  intimacy — what  would 
you  do  then  ?  Would  you  still  continue 
to  give  me  your  love,  or  would  you  forsake 
me?' 

'  Diana,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion?' he  says,  reproachfully.  ^No  force 
on  earth  would  be  strong  enough  to  tear 
me  away  from  you  now.  I  think  of  you 
day  and  night — you  have  grown  an  in- 
tegral part  of  my  very  life.' 

'  Oh !  that  I  could  think  so  !'  she  mur- 
murs, faintly ;  and  then  she  suddenly 
throws  herself  before  him,  resting  her  head 
against  his  knee. 

'  Frank,  Frank !'  she  cries,  in  tones  of 
passionate  entreaty,  ^  promise  me — that  no- 
thing which  your  friend  may  say  to  you 
will  ever  make  you  hate  me.  Promise 
to  always  love  me,  and  be  my  friend.' 

He  tenderly  raises  her  from  her  pros- 
trate position,  and  takes  her  face  between 
his  hands  and  kisses  her  fiercely  on  the 
cheek  and  lips. 

'  Diana,'  he  says,  hoarsely,  '  why  do  you 
unman  me  so  ?  Do  you  think  that  any- 
thing on  earth  could  now  step  in  between 
us    two  ?      Never — never — nothing   shall 

VOL.  II.  R 
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ever  separate  us.  Of  course  I  promise 
what  you  desire.  If  my  friend  was 
capable  of  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  our 
love  for  one  another,  I  would  never  bear 
him  any  respect  again.' 

He  speaks  these  words  with  a  sudden  pas- 
sion, which  carries  him  away.  At  this 
moment  his  old  worship  for  George  Graf- 
ton becomes  as  naught  compared  with  the 
love  he  bears  the  girl.  He  folds  her  in  his 
arms,  murmuring  fondly  to  her,  and  kissing 
her  again  and  again. 

'  My  little  sister,'  he  whispers.  '  Believe 
in  me,  and  take  comfort.' 

She  lies  for  a  moment  quietly  in  his 
embrace,  and  then  she  gently  extricates 
herself  with  a  sorrowful  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

'  I  am  very  happy,  Frank,'  she  murmurs. 
'  I  can  never  be  unhappy,  if  I  am  only 
confident  in  your  love.  Now  that  you 
have  promised — and  I  take  it  for  an  oath 
— that  you  will  never  desert  me,  come 
what  may,  I  feel  a  new-born  life  permeat- 
ing my  system.  Ah  !  Frank,  I  have  been 
so  miserable  these  last  two  days,  think- 
ing over  the  possibility  of  our  friendship 
ending.' 
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He  gently  soothes  her  agitation,  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again  his  assurances  of 
und}dng  fidelity ;  and  gradually,  under  the 
influence  of  his  voice,  she  regains  her 
spirits,  and  becomes  herself  once  more. 

Oh,  how  he  loves  her  !  He  gazes  at  her 
winsome  little  form,  and  marks  the  dazzling 
beaut}^  of  her  face,  still  bearing  traces  of 
her  recent  agitation,  and  he  wonders  to 
himself  how  it  had  been  possible  for  him 
ever  to  have  experienced  happiness  before 
he  met  her.  She  has  now  wound  herself 
into  his  afi'ections,  and  has  become  an  in- 
tegral factor  of  his  existence.  Henceforth, 
life  would  be  impossible  without  his  little 
sister-friend ! 

When  they  have  both  become  more  com- 
posed, he  speaks  to  her  on  the  subject  of 
Loftus'  remark.  He  tells  her  that  he  fears 
that  his  friend  entertains  very  bitter  feel- 
ings against  her,  and  he  cautions  her  to 
be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  annoy  him. 

'  I  am  very  vexed  with  the  w^hole  affair,' 
he  says.  '  In  other  respects  he  seems  a 
capital  fellow.  But  on  this  one  point  he 
is  most  unjust.  I  thought  that  I  had 
better  tell  you  of  the  matter.' 

r2 
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She  thanks  him  warmly  for  his  kind 
advice.  She  says  that  she  is  sorry  beyond 
expression  that  she  should  have  done  any- 
thing to  create  Mr.  Loftus'  dislike.  But 
she  has  not  deserved  it !  She  was  hi& 
friend,  until  he  took  an  unpardonable 
liberty  which  she  was  obliged  to  resent. 

'  But/  she  adds,  '  what  has  he  been 
saying  now?' 

In  spite  of  her  attempts  to  discuss  the 
matter  calmly,  he  can  see  how  deeply 
moved  she  is  by  the  nervous  quiver  of  her 
lips,  and  the  ring  of  suppressed  excitement 
in  her  tones. 

^  It  was  next  to  nothing,'  he  answers, 
reassuringly.  '  It  Avas  only  enough  to 
show  that  he  bore  you  ill-feeling.  He 
wanted  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  your  illness  yesterday,  and  he  as- 
serted that  he  saw  you  walking,  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  lower  road.' 

'Is  that  all?'  she  says,  with  a  sigh  of 
great  relief.  '  Dear  Frank,  I  think  that 
you  are  too  sensitive  on  my  account.  Pro- 
bably he  was  mistaken.  He  might  have 
really  thought  he  saw  me ;  appearances  are 
very  often  deceptive.' 

'  Well,  yes — he  said  that  you  were  some 
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way  off,'  says  Grandby,  willingly  falling  in 
with  her  idea. 

'  I  really  don't  see  anything  to  be  an- 
noyed at,  Frank,  in  that,'  she  says,  smiling. 
■^As  I  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  it  is  quite 
-certain  that  he  did  not  see  me — and  it  is, 
most  likely,  all  imagination  on  your  part, 
thinking  that  he  said  it  with  a  purpose.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  he 
answers — and  glad  he  really  is.  He  is 
only  too  anxious  to  be  able  to  exonerate 
his  friend  from  the  imputation. 

He  has  not  mentioned  to  Miss  Forsdyke 
the  context  of  the  remark.  Even  to  her 
he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  talk  about 
his  sister's  grave. 

'  I  ought  to  tell  you,'  he  says,  after  a 
pause,  '  that  Loftus  saw  us  as  he  passed 
through  the  wood  the  other  day.' 

'  Saw  us !'  she  repeats,  in  a  startled 
whisper. 

^  Yes — he  saw  us.  He  admitted  as  much 
to  me,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that 
he  would  be  as  secret  as  the  grave.' 

'  But  will  he  ?'  she  says,  quickly.  '  Can 
we  trust  him  ?' 

'  Yes,'  he  answers,  confidently,  '  we  can 
trust  him — I  am  certain  that  he  will  hold 
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our  secret  sacred.  I  thought  that  it  was 
only  due  to  you  to  make  him  some  explan- 
ation, so  I  confessed  to  him  the  nature  of 
our  friendship.' 

•You  did!'  she  says,  hurriedly,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm.  '  And — and  what  did  he 
say?' 

'  Well,'  says  Grandby,  in  some  confusion, 
remembering  how  his  announcement  was 
received,  ^  I  must  confess  that  his  be- 
haviour was  different  from  what  I  had  ex- 
pected. Instead  of  being  impressed  vnih 
what  I  told  him,  he  was  most  unmistakably 
amused,  in  so  far  that  he  actually  rolled 
on  to  the  floor,  he  laughed  so  much.' 

'  How  like  him  !  she  says,  laughing  softly. 
^  I  suppose  he  thought  you  were  trying  to 
take  him  in.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  thought,'  says 
Grandby,  pointedly.  '  Still,  I  know  that  he 
behaved  very  badly  to  me.  But  I  bear 
him  no  grudge.  He  is  such  a  peculiarly 
constituted  chap  that  I  doubt  whether  he 
even  understood  what  I  meant  by  a  platonic 
friendship.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  seem 
to  believe  in  it.  And,  Diana,'  he  addSy 
tenderly  clasping  her  little  hand,  '  the 
thought  has  struck  me  that  probably  very 
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few  people  on  earth  would  understand  it 
or  believe  in  it.' 

'  What  does  that  matter,  dear  ?'  she  says, 
nestKng  towards  him,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  his  arm.  '  What  does  it  matter  if  the 
whole  world  goes  against  us,  so  long  as  ice 
understand  it  and  believe  in  it  T 

That  evening  after  dinner  Grandby,  much 
to  Mrs.  Lamb's  delight,  spends  half-an-hour 
in  her  private  sitting-room.  The  night  is 
line,  and  the  moon  is  just  rising  from  be- 
hind a  neighbouring  range  of  hills,  casting 
its  subdued  silvery  tint  over  the  majesty 
of  the  Himalayan  creation,  now  seemingly 
wrapped  in  sleep. 

They  walk  out  to  the  verandah  and  gaze 
silently  at  the  striking  scene.  From  be- 
neath rises  the  subtle  perfume  of  the  famous 
roses. 

'I  wonder  who  has  the  right  to  pick 
them,'  he  says,  looking  down  at  them  with 
well- assumed  indifference. 

'  The  manager  is  very  stingy,'  she  answers, 
with  a  discontented  shrusr  of  her  lean 
shoulders.  *  He  grudges  us  every  one  we 
pick — but  he  can't  prevent  us  all  the  same,' 
she  adds,  knowingly. 
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'  So  I  perceive,'  lie  says.  '  I  was  noticing 
yesterday  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  roses 
on  that  little  detached  tree,  there,  by  the 
corner  of  the  house.  In  the  evening  I  dis- 
covered that  it  had  been  divested  of  every 
single  flower.' 

'  Not  really !'  she  says,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

'  Yes,  really — and,  knowing  how  particu- 
lar the  manager  was,  I  thought  it  was  rather 
a  peculiar  occurrence.  I  wonder  who 
could  have  done  it/ 

^  I  wonder,'  she  repeats,  musingly,  to  his 
intense  disappointment,  for  he  has  been 
hoping  that  she  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
him  on  the  matter.  *  They  must  have  been 
picked  when  everyone  was  at  the  tennis 
tournament  yesterday,'  she  continues,  re- 
flectively. *  Who  could  it  have  been  ?  Now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  remember  that  just 
as  I  was  leaving  the  grounds — I  was  very 
late,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  Mr.  Loftus  was 
so  angry  when  I  did  arrive,'  she  adds,  with 
a  little  blush — '  I  saw  Miss  Forsdyke  loiter- 
ing about  that  corner  of  the  house.' 

Miss  Forsdyke  !  How  strange  it  is  that 
this  name  always  rises  before  him  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  of  conversation  ! 
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'  That  was  impossible,'  he  says,  calmly, 
glancing  upwards  at  the  moonlit  sky. 
*  Miss  Forsdyke  was  confined  yesterday  to 
her  room  with  a  bad  headache.' 

'  Oh  !  But  it  was  Miss  Forsdyke,'  cries 
Mrs.  Lamb,  with  a  sprightly  laugh.  '  I 
know  that  Indian  muslin  and  lio^ht  blue 
sash  so  well.  She  was  standing  there  look- 
ing at  that  tree.  And,  now  I  remember,  she 
had  on  a  tea-apron,'  she  adds,  conclusively. 

Grandby  is  not  in  the  least  convinced. 
He  experiences  a  feeling  of  amusement  as 
he  thinks  of  the  different  people  who  are 
ready  to  swear  to  having  seen  Miss  Fors- 
dyke on  the  preceding  day.  What  first- 
rate  witnesses  they  would  make  in  a  court 
of  law ! 

*  Does  the  tea-apron  prove  your  point  ?' 
he  says,  smiling. 

'  Oh  !  you  naughty  boy !  How  dare  you 
laugh  at  me  like  that !'  she  cries,  with  a 
roguish  little  shake  of  the  head.  '  I  merely 
mentioned  the  apron  because  I  thought  she 
probably  put  it  on  to  carry  away  the  roses 
in.  Won't  she  catch  it  just,  if  she  be  found 
out!' 

'  I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken,' 
he  says,  smiling  confidently.     '  Miss  Fors- 
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dyke  never  left  her  room  for  one  moment 
yesterday.     I  am  quite  certain  of  the  fact.' 

'  Well,  it  is  very  strange  then,'  she  says, 
thoughtfully.  *  How  my  eyes  could  have 
so  deceived  me,  I  can't  make  out !  But  of 
course,'  she  adds,  archly,  '  I  won't  attempt 
to  doubt  your  word.  In  some  mysterious 
way  you  are  always  quite  cm  fait  with  the 
doings  of  that  very  pretty  girl.  Is  it  a  case 
of  congratulations  ?' 

'  How  can  you  ask?'  he  murmurs,  gallant- 
ly. ^  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  only 
one  woman  in  the  world  whom  I  admire  ?' 
and  he  points  his  speech  by  raising  her 
hand  and  kissing  it. 

^Oh!' 

She  gives  a  little  scream — of  delight  1 
Her  poor,  faded  face  lights  up  Avith  a  gleam 
of  rapture  which  almost  makes  it  pretty  in 
the  soft  light  of  the  moon,  and  then  she 
turns  away  with  a  bashful  inclination  of 
the  head.  It  is  quite  evident  that  she 
would  be  nothing  loth  to  find  herself  en- 
gaged in  an  innocent  flirtation  with  Mr. 
Grandby. 

^  How  could  you?'  she  says,  in  a  shy 
whisper. 

'Well,  you  know  I  mean  it,'  he  says, 
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bending  towards  her,  and  enjoying  the 
situation  immensely.  He  has  never  felt 
less  amorous  in  his  life,  but  he  is  very 
light-hearted  to-night  at  the  prospect  of  the 
probable  arrival  of  his  dear  old  friend  on 
the  morrow. 

'  Ah  !  what  flatterers  you  men  are  !'  she 
says,  with  a  tender  sigh.  '  Who  can  trust 
one  word  that  is  uttered  by  your  perfidious 
sex?' 

He  continues  talking  in  this  semi-idiotic 
strain  for  the  next  quarter-of-an-hour,  and 
then  he  intimates  that  he  is  sadly  afraid 
that  he  must  tear  himself  away.  He  has 
some  very  important  correspondence  which 
will  not  stand  delay,  he  says,  telling  a 
downright  falsehood  with  a  charming  ease 
of  manner. 

'  Good-night,'  she  says,  softly,  holding 
out  her  hand.  '  I  shall  always  remember 
this  happy  evening.' 

'And  you  may  be  sure,'  he  replies  earnest- 
ly, raising  her  hand  to  his  lips, '  that  I  shall 
not  forget  it  to  the  hour  of  my  death ;'  and 
he  leaves  the  room,  laughing  inwardly  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

He  finds  his  servant  awaiting  him  in  his 
own  little  hut  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 
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'  It  came  shortly  after  the  sahib  went  to 
dinner,'  he  says. 

'  Then  why  the  deuce  wasn't  it  brought 
to  me  before?' 

'  The  sahib  gave  no  orders,'  says  the 
servant,  quietly. 

'  You  blockhead — -how  could  I  give  orders 
when  I  knew  nothing  about  it  ?  Wait 
there  a  moment ;'  and  he  hurriedly  tears  it 
open. 

It  is  from  George  Grafton,  and  runs  as 
follows : 

'  Do  not  expect  me ;  leave  is  postponed.  Am 
writing  by  jpost.' 

Grandby,  dro23ping  the  telegram,  picks 
up  a  book  from  oiF  the  table  and  discharges 
it  with  deadly  effect  at  the  astonished 
native's  head ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OPACITY   OF   THE    CORNEA. 

In  the  meanwliile  Mrs.  Stockton  has  been 
anxiously  awaiting  some  result  from  her 
last  manoeuvre. 

But  in  this  resj)ect  she  is  grievously  dis- 
appointed, for,  as  far  as  she  can  see,  nothing 
has  happened  as  yet  to  upset  the  equili- 
brium of  Miss  Forsdyke.  Strive  as  she 
may,  she  can  arrive  at  no  intelligent  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  connected  with  that 
letter.  Who  is  George  Grafton  of  the 
Engineers?  AYhat  is  he  to  Miss  Fors- 
dyke? Why  has  she  displayed  such  a 
strange  agitation  on  that  eventful  evening  ? 
Why  has  she  been  so  anxious  first  of  all  to 
post  the  letter,  and  then,  half-an-hour  later, 
to  get  it  back  ?  What  does  she  mean  by  a 
solemn  covenant  ?     None  of  these  questions 
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can  the  old  lady  answer  to  her  satisfaction, 
and,  feeling  certain  as  she  does  that  there 
is  more  in  the  matter  than  meets  the  eye, 
she  redoubles  her  watchfulness,  and  prowls 
up  and  down  the  corridor,  and  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  on  all  occasions  of  the  day,  in 
the  hopes  of  unexpectedly  discovering  some 
enlightening  clue. 

But  in  this  she  fails  !  She  has  met  Miss 
Forsdyke  once  or  twice  upon  the  staircase 
during  the  last  two  days,  and  she  has  notic- 
ed that  she  has  been  looking  a  trifle  paler 
than  usual,  but  she  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  addressing  her.  Once,  when  she  did 
attempt  to  speak  in  her  oleaginous  manner. 
Miss  Forsdyke  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous scorn,  and  passed  her  by  in 
silence,  which  act  goaded  her  revengeful 
spirit  to  little  short  of  madness. 

In  the  last  week  her  unfortunate  temper 
has  quite  gained  the  mastery  over  her 
better  judgment.  She  knows  that  she  is 
hated  and  despised  by  every  inmate  of  the 
hotel,  and,  in  consequence,  she  bears  an 
enmity  against  one  and  all.  She  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  desire  to  make  herself 
disagreeable — it  matters  not  to  whom  ;  as 
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long  as  she  can  cause  some  one  else  annoy- 
ance, she  is  satisfied. 

But,  against  Miss  Forsdyke,  her  feeling 
is  more  than  one  of  mere  irritation ;  it  is 
malicious,  spiteful,  revengeful  hate.  She 
cannot  forget  her  terrible  humiliation  in 
the  presence  of  the  girl  and  Mrs.  Renfrew, 
and,  as  she  is  powerless  to  retaliate  on  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  her  never  for  one 
moment  leaving  her  private  rooms,  she 
concentrates  all  her  energies  against  the 
former.  She  is  determined  to  humble  her, 
and — if  possible — to  crush  her  ! 

The  vague  rumours,  concerning  some 
scandalous  episode  in  Miss  Forsdyke's 
former  life,  have  not  escaped  her  vigilant 
sense  of  hearing,  and  she  attempts  by 
judicious  questioning  and  cross-examina- 
tion to  elucidate  the  matter.  But  in  this 
she  fails. 

Her  attempts  are  somewhat  circumscrib- 
ed from  the  fact  that  she  can  never  obtain 
a  civil  answer  from  any  of  the  ladies  of 
the  hotel.  They  have  one  and  all  com- 
bined to  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  if  she  ever  happens  to  address  them, 
they  give  her  a  short  reply  and  hurry  on. 
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But,  she  possesses  two  or  three  kindred 
spirits  in  Doonga,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
she  goes  in  her  search  for  information. 
But  though  these  worthy  females  strive 
their  utmost  to  give  her  what  she  wants, 
they  can  discover  nothing  tangible  against 
Miss  Forsdyke's  character.  That  there 
exists  some  vague  slur  on  the  young 
lady's  name,  they  all  admit,  but  what  its 
exact  nature  none  of  them  can  say,  nor  can 
they  gain  any  information  concerning  it. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  the  faith- 
less Colonel  Stockton.  She  has  a  pretty 
shrewd  suspicion  that  he  is  in  Kashmir, 
but  in  what  locality  she  has  not  the  least 
idea,  and  she  feels  the  utter  hopelessness  in 
starting  off  to  find  him.  So  she  remains 
on  in  the  hotel,  never  daring  to  face 
the  dinner-table,  nursing:  her  feelino:s  of 
revenge  against  her  husband  and  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  gallant  colonel's  pros- 
pect of  peace  for  the  future  looks  very 
small.  Mai  wand  and  Ahmed  Kehl  will 
sink  into  insignificance  before  the  des- 
perate encounter  in  store  for  him  on  his 
arrival  home  ! 

Mrs.  Stockton  has  every  word  of  that 
mysterious  letter  engraven  on  her  mind, 
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and  so  lier  perplexity  increases,  Avhen  two 
days  pass,  and  Mrs.  Renfrew  shows  no  in- 
tention of  starting  for  the  Gullies.  It  was 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  this  projected 
movement  that  had  caused  Miss  Forsdyke 
to  write  the  letter  to  George  Grafton  of  the 
Engineers — and  Mrs.  Stockton's  suspicion 
deepens  when  she  discovers  from  the 
manager  that  the  two  ladies  have  no  idea 
whatever  of  leaving  the  hotel.  They  have, 
in  fact,  he  says,  agreed  to  remain  till  the 
fifteenth  of  October ;  on  no  other  condition 
would  he  have  consented  to  board  them  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Mystified  beyond  measure, 
Mrs.  Stockton  departs,  murmuring  that,  if 
such  be  the  case,  she  supposes  that  she 
must  rest  content  with  her  present  rooms  ; 
for  her  ostensible  motive  in  introducing 
the  subject  was  to  ask  permission  to  change 
into  Mrs.  Renfrew's  suite  of  apartments  as 
soon  as  that  lady  vacated  them. 

This  last  piece  of  information  confirms 
her  suspicion  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  no  ordinary  one.  Miss  Forsdyke,  be- 
sides having  displayed  an  extraordinary 
agitation  regarding  it,  has,  for  some  un- 
fathomable reason,  told  a  downright  false- 
hood in  it ;   and  Mrs.  Stockton  resolutely 

VOL.  II.  s 
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determines  not  to  rest  until  slie  has  dis- 
covered the  raison  cVetre  of  the  whole 
affair. 

On  consideration,  she  finds  that  her 
only  possible  chance  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  affair  will  be  to  possess  herself  of 
the  answer  to  the  letter,  and  the  dishon- 
ourable nature  of  this  method  does  not 
much  trouble  her  extremely  elastic  con- 
science. In  fact,  she  argues  to  herself  that 
she  is  quite  j  ustified  in  adopting  any  means 
in  order  to  unearth  the  deceitful  viper ! 

The  post  is  brought  up  daily  from  the 
plains  in  the  mail-tonga,  which  starts  from 
Garamabad  in  the  early  morning,  accom- 
plishing the  forty-miles  of  up-hill  journey 
in  about  fiYQ  hours,  and  arriving  at 
Doonga  about  eleven.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  hotel,  on  the  arrival  of  the  bag,  for  the 
letters  to  be  placed  in  neat  array  on  the 
small  table,  standing  beneath  the  letter- 
box in  the  hall,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel 
being  expected  to  come  in  person  to  re- 
move them ;  so  that  Mrs.  Stockton  feels 
that,  mth  a  little  skill,  she  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  her  design. 

With  this  intention,  on  Saturday  morn- 
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ing — three  days  after  the  incident  of  the 
letter — she  betakes  herself  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  the  garden,  to  watch  for  the 
arrival  of  the  postman.  It  is  not  long 
before  she  descries  him,  with  his  bag  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  toiling  up  the  rocky 
short  cut  to  the  hotel.  She  hurriedly  ap- 
proaches him,  and  orders  him  to  open  the 
bag  for  her  inspection.  She  is  expecting 
a  very  important  letter,  she  says,  and  she 
cannot  wait  till  the  manager  has  arranged 
them  in  the  hall.  The  j)ostman  expresses 
his  great  sorrow  at  being  unable  to  comply 
with  her  demand,  but  unfortunately  the 
bag  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sahib. 

Foiled  in  her  attempt,  she  walks  round 
to  the  hotel  door,  and  remains  there  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  innocently  engaged 
in  admiring  the  famous  Gloires-de-Dijon. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  a 
servant  of  the  hotel  appears,  carrying  the 
bag,  which  is  now  unlocked.  He  enters 
the  hall  and  empties  the  bag  of  its  con- 
tents, placing  the  letters  in  four  neat  rows 
upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Stockton,  smelling 
the  flowers  with  a  furious  avidity,  watches 
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hi&  every  movement,  and  as  he  disappears 
she  enters  the  hall  and  approaches  the 
table. 

There  are  about  two  dozen  letters  in  ally 
and  she  rapidly  casts  her  eyes  over  the 
addresses  in  search  of  the  expected  name. 
At  last  it  meets  her  view — a  neat  little 
envelope,  with  '  Miss  Forsdyke '  written  in 
a  firm,  manly  handwriting. 

Now  to  examine  the  post-mark.  She 
pounces  on  it,  and  eagerly  scrutinizes  the 
exterior.  It  is  all  right — the  post-mark  is 
'  Sihayipur.'  She  gives  vent  to  a  chuckle 
of  delight,  and  is  about  to  transfer  it  to 
her  pocket,  when  it  is  suddenly  snatched 
from  her  hand  by  some  one  standing  be- 
hind her.  She  turns  sharply  round,  and, 
to  her  intense  confusion,  finds  herself  face 
to  face  with  Diana  Forsdyke,  who  is  stand- 
ing regarding  her  with  flaming  cheeks  and 
flashing  eyes. 

'  How  dare  you  !'  cries  the  girl,  indig- 
nantly. 

After  the  first  shock,  Mrs.  Stockton  soon 
regains  her  customary  self-assurance.  Her 
plans  being  still  so  immatured,  she  has  no 
wish  that  Miss  Forsdyke  should  penetrate 
at  present  the  revengeful  feelings  which 
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she  bears  towards  her  ;  so  she  affects  a 
look  of  astonishment,  and  blandly  asks  her 
what  she  means. 

'  Mean  !'  cries  Diana,  vehemently — '  what 
do  I  mean  ?  I  ask  you  how  you  dare  to 
meddle  with  my  private  letters  ?  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  you  about  to  place  it  in  your 
pocket.  I  was  watching  you  for  several 
moments  before  I  moved.' 

*You  were  quite  mistaken^  dear  Miss 
Forsdyke,'  says  Mrs.  Stockton,  suavely; 
'  I  was  merely  dusting  the  letter  against 
my  dress.  By  accident  I  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  and  it  was  slightly  soiled,  and — ' 
'  That's  enough,'  says  Miss  Forsdyke, 
shortly.  '  I  tell  you  that  I  was  watching 
you,  and  saw  the  whole  affair.  You  need 
not  attempt  to  excuse  yourself  by  concoct- 
ing base  falsehoods,  for  I  shall  not  believe 
you;'  and  she  turns  away,  and  moves  up 
the  staircase  with  the  hauteur  of  an  em- 
press. 

There  is  a  savage  scowl  upon  Mrs.  Stock- 
ton's face  as  she  follows  her  with  her  eyes, 
and  then  she  lifts  her  hand,  and  shakes 
her  clenched  fist  towards  her. 

'  I  will  be  even  with  you  yet,'  she  mut- 
ters ;  '  I  will  trample  out  those  stuck-up 
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airs  and  graces,  Miss — Diana — Forsdyke  '/ 

At  this  moment  Grandby  enters  the 
hall,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  Grafton's  promised  letter  of  ex- 
planation has  arrived.  He  notes  her  angry 
gesture,  and,  following  the  direction  of  her 
arm,  to  his  surprise  he  sees  Miss  Forsdyke 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  In  a  moment 
he  understands  that  there  has  been  some 
stormy  encounter  between  the  two. 

'  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Stockton,'  he  says, 
pleasantly.  '  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  have  been  ill.  I  trust  that  you  are 
better.' 

'  I  am  much  better,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Grandby,'  she  rejoins,  shortly,  '  though 
none  the  better  for  your  asking.' 

'  Ah  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,'  he  says, 
good-humouredly.  '  I  was  hoping  that 
the  knowledge  of  my  tender  solicitation 
after  your  welfare  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  your  health.' 

She  gives  him  a  scowl,  and  says  nothing. 
She  has  been  of  late  so  much  confined  to 
her  own  company  that  her  customary 
facility  of  repartee  has  grown  somewhat 
rusty,  and  she  is  half  afraid  to  cross  swords 
with  the  sharp  wit  of  this   young  man. 
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She  turns  away  to  the  table,  and  makes  a 
pretence  of  examining  the  letters. 

'  Do  you  see  a  letter  for  me,  Mrs.  Stock- 
ton ?'  he  says,  placing  himself  by  her  side, 
and  commencing  to  scrutinize  the  rows  of 
letters  before  him. 

'No,  I  don't,' she  says,  shortly;  but  as 
she  speaks  her  eye  falls  upon  his  name 
written  in  the  same  manly  hand  as  she 
has  just  seen  upon  Miss  Forsdyke's  letter. 
She  takes  it  up  and  reads  the  post-mark. 

'  Sihayipur,'  she  says,  grimly,  handing 
it  to  him.  '  So  you  belong  to  the  solemn 
covenant,  do  you  ?  It  strikes  me  that  I 
am  living  in  a  regular  nest  of  con- 
spirators.' 

'  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  talking- 
great  nonsense,'  he  says,  coolly,  taking  the 
letter. 

Her  mode  of  address  is  distinctly  offen- 
sive, and  he  feels  no  inclination  to  waste 
politeness  on  her. 

'  Ha !  ha !'  she  laughs,  derisively.  '  You 
are  a  pretty  trio!  Yourself,  Miss  Forsdyke, 
and  George  Grafton  of  the  Engineers  !' 

He  starts  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
What  in  the  world  of  wonder  does  the 
woman   mean?     And   by  what  power  on 
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earth  has  she  become  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  ? 

She  notes  his  look  of  amazement,  and 
laughs  gleefully. 

'  Ah,  you  may  Avell  look  astonished  !' 
she  says.  '  That  letter  in  your  hand  is 
from  George  Grafton  of  the  Engineers, 
quartered  at  Sihayipur.  And  by  this  same 
post  Miss  Forsdyke  has  also  heard  from 
him.  A  solemn  covenant  indeed  !  A  com- 
bination of  scandalous  infamy  is  what  I 
call  it.' 

What  does  she  mean  ?  He  is  too  amazed 
to  speak.  A  solemn  covenant !  To  what 
does  she  refer?  Can  she  have  become 
acquainted  with  his  clandestine  intimacy 
with  Miss  Forsdyke?  A  cold  feeling  of 
dread  runs  through  him  at  the  bare 
thought  of  his  secret  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  unscrupulous  fury. 

^  You  are  talking  like  a  madwoman,'  he 
retorts,  coolly.  '  What  you  choose  to 
mean,  I  can't  conceive.  But,  in  saying 
that  Miss  Forsdyke  has  heard  from  George 
Grafton,  I  know  that  you  are  telling  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  I  happen  to  know 
that  she  is  unacquainted  with  him.' 

'  You  are  extremely  polite,   Mr.  Grand- 
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by,'  she  says,  with  heavy  sarcasm.  '  A  fig 
for  your  pretended  knowledge  !  I  tell  you 
that  she  heard  from  him  to-day,  and  not 
only  that,  but  she  ivi^ote  to  him  on  Wed- 
nesday night.     I  saw  the  letter.' 

For  a  moment  he  stands  dumbfounded 
before  her,  unable  to  shake  off  the  horri- 
ble suspicion  overcoming  him.  And  then 
all  his  great  faitii  in  the  integrity  of  his 
sister-friend  rises  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  takes  possession  of  his  soul. 

'  I  do  not  believe  a  word  you  say,'  he 
cries,  hotly.  '  You  will  excuse  my  forcible 
language,  Mrs.  Stockton,  but  you  will 
allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  consider  that 
you  have,  for  some  low  purpose  of 
your  own,  deliberately  told  a  lie.  I  will 
wish  3^ou  a  good-morning;'  and,  so  saying, 
he  wheels  round  and  strides  out  of  the 
house. 

He  walks  over  to  his  little  hut,  and, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him,  throws 
himself  down  into  his  arm-chair.  He  is 
feeling  very  angry  with  himself  for  having 
given  way  to  his  temper  in  such  a  repre- 
hensible manner.  But,  good  heavens — how 
€ould  he  help  it  ?  What  did  that  terrible 
old  woman  mean  by  her  mysterious  insinu- 
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ations  ?  How  much  does  she  know  of  his 
private  aiFairs,  and  how  on  earth  has  she 
obtained  her  knowledge  ? 

He  is  deeply  puzzled.  The  knowledge 
which  she  has  displayed  regarding  him  is 
little  short  of  extraordinary.  She  has 
named  to  him  the  writer  of  his  letter,  giv- 
ing to  his  friend  his  title,  name,  and 
address ;  she  has  referred  to  the  existence 
of  a  solemn  covenant  between  himself 
and  Miss  Forsdyke ;  and  she  has  confessed 
to  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  this  young 
lady's  private  aiFairs.  Not  that  he  places 
the  least  credence  in  this  latter  point !  As 
he  has  told  Mrs.  Stockton,  he  believes  it 
to  have  been  a  base  fabrication,  invented 
on  her  part  for  some  inscrutable  reason  of 
her  own. 

Her  intention  has  evidently  been  to 
damage  Miss  Forsdyke's  character  in  his 
eyes,  which  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  she 
must  be  aware  of  the  intimate  relationship 
which  exists  between  them.  But  she  has 
failed  in  her  desire.  He  smiles  contemptu- 
ously to  himself  at  the  very  idea  of  any 
words  uttered  by  this  irascible  old  woman 
having  any  effect  on  the  faith  he  has  in 
the  integrity  of  his  little  friend.     If  any- 
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thing,  it  has  made  her  dearer  to  him  than 
she  was  before,  for  it  has  shown  him  that 
she  possesses  a  relentless  enemy  of  a  bold, 
unscrupulous  character,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence she  is  all  the  more  in  need  of  his 
brotherly  protection. 

He  carefully  examines  the  exterior  of  the 
letter,  thinking  that  possibly  George  might 
have  scribbled  his  name  on  the  outside, 
and  so  afforded  to  Mrs.  Stockton  the  pecu- 
liar knowledge  which  she  has  displayed; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind — beyond 
his  own  name  and  address,  there  is  nothing 
written  on  the  envelope,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  paper  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
contents  being  read  through  it.  So,  dis- 
missing the  subject  in  despair  of  arriving 
at  any  plausible  solution,  he  tears  open  the 
letter,  and  prepares  to  discover  the  inexplic- 
able reason  of  George  Grafton's  change  of 
plans. 

This  is  what  he  reads  : 

'  Dear  old  Frank, 

'  I  suppose  you  got  my  tele- 
gram all  right.  It  must  have  taken  you 
by  surprise,  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  flatter 
myself   that    you   were   not  a  little   dis- 
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appointed  on  mastering  its  contents.  The 
truth  is  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  j^a?2C^^, 
and,  from  what  she  says,  she  must  in  some 
way  or  other  have  gained  a  complete  in- 
sight into  my  immediate  plans,  for  she 
refers  to  them  clearly  and  lucidly,  without 
an  error  of  any  sort.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
Frank,  that  you  are  playing  a  double  part. 
You  have  never  mentioned  to  me  your 
intimacy  with  my  future  wife,  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  you  know  her  well,  and 
that  you  must  also  have  shown  to  her  my 
last  letter,  for  to  no  one  else  have  I  spoken 
of  my  private  arrangements  for  the  future. 
I  hope  you  like  her,  and  that,  long  before 
this,  you  have  conquered  any  pre- 
judice which  you  may  have  conceived 
against  her.  Now,  confess,  old  boy,  have 
I  not  cause  for  deeming  myself  the  happiest 
man  in  all  creation  ?  Is  she  not  a  perfect 
treasure,  and  am  I  not  justified  in  feeling 
proud  in  having  gained  her  love  ?  Ah  ! 
Frank,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  my  feelings 
are !  I  am  only  conscious  that  I  have 
done  nothing  in  this  world  to  deserve  such 
happiness.  How  can  people  scoff  and  dis- 
believe, when  it  is  possible  for  this  earth 
to  become  such  a  perfect  paradise  ?     She 
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writes  to  me  that  she  and  her  aunt  intend 
to  take  a  trip  into  the  Gullies,  and  thence 
on  to  Abbott abad,  for  the  next  few  weeks^ 
and  suggests,  in  consequence,  that  I  should 
change  my  plans,  and  decide  to  take  the 
last  three  weeks.  This,  of  course,  I  gladly 
agreed  to.  I  shall  therefore  not  appear  till 
September  the  twenty-fifth.  To-day  is  the 
seventh,  so  there  are  not  three  weeks  to 
wait  before  I  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
receive  the  right  to  call  her  my  own  for 
evermore.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  to  have  to  postpone  our  meeting,  but  I 
fully  appreciate  her  kindness  in  having 
broken  silence,  and  written  to  me  explain- 
ing the  position.  My  colonel  started  on 
leave  to-day ;  I  think  that  he  was  glad, 
when  I  decided  to  take  the  latter  half,  for 
the  hot  weather  has  totally  knocked  him 
up.  Expecting  to  hear  from  you  shortly, 
telling  me  how  thoroughly  disgusted  you 
are  at  my  change  of  plans,  I  remain, 
'Yours  affectionately, 

'  George  Grafton.' 

Grandby  lays  down  the  letter  in  per- 
plexity. In  what  possible  way  could  Miss 
Eigby   have   gained   a   knowledge  of  hi& 
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friend's  immediate  plans  ?  And  then  lie 
smiles,  for  a  light  breaks  upon  him,  remov- 
ing all  semblance  of  a  mystery.  He  has 
told  Loftus  the  contents  of  George's  last 
letter,  and  Loftus  of  course  has  repeated  it 
to  Miss  Rigby !  The  solution  is  self-evident. 
It  is  news  to  him,  though,  that  Miss  Rigby 
and  her  aunt  are  purposing  to  leave  Doonga 
for  a  period,  and  he  rather  wonders  that 
Loftus  has  made  no  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance, for  to  imagine  that  the  latter  is 
i2:norant  of  the  fact  of  Hhe  bewitchino^ 
Emily's  '  departure  is  literally  absurd. 

As  he  is  thus  musing,  he  suddenly  be- 
comes conscious  of  his  own  name  being 
called  from  without,  and,  walking  to  the 
door,  he  perceives  Loftus,  reclining  indo- 
lently in  his  saddle,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
little  slope  leading  up  to  his  hut. 

He  walks  quickly  towards  him  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face. 

'  This  is  an  unexpected  honour,'  he  says. 
^  You  must  have  a  very  weighty  reason  for 
this  display  of  energy  so  early  in  the  day.' 

Loftus  smiles  affably. 

'  My  dear  boy,'  he  says,  '  you  left  me  so 
suddenly  yesterday  that  I  felt  quite 
anxious  for   your  health.     So  I   thought 
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&» 


that  I  would  exert  myself  this  morning, 
and  come  and  make  kind  enquiries  con- 
cerning you.  I  hope  that  you  are  better,' 
he  adds,  with  an  assumption  of  tender 
interest. 

'  Oh !  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,' 
returns  Grandby,  with  a  somewhat  height- 
ened colour.  '  You  must  excuse  my 
abrupt  departure — my  temper  of  late  has 
become  abominable.  But  really,  Loftus, 
your  behaviour  was  calculated  to  try  a 
saint.' 

A  wave  of  merriment  crosses  Loftus' 
face. 

'  Oh !  Grandby,  for  goodness  sake  be 
silent !'  he  says,  imploringly.  '  Remember 
my  position  !  My  seat  is  anything  but  firm, 
and  I  am  at  present  poised  in  the  air, 
thirteen  and  a  half  hands  from  terra  iirma, 
A  fall  from  such  a  height  might  ruin  me 
for  life.' 

'  I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  refer- 
ring to  the  matter  again,'  says  Grandby, 
majestically.     '  After  the  way  .  .  .  .' 

'Ah!  that's  a  good  boy!  You  are  a 
perfect  brick !'  says  Loftus,  in  a  relieved 
tone.  '  If  you  only  knew  what  I  suffered 
afterwards,  you  would  really  pity  me  !     I 
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had  such  a  horrible  pain  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  that  I  thought  I  must  have 
ruptured  an  artery.  The  doctor  said  it 
was  truffles  and  lobster  salad  !  Disgusting 
want  of  poetry,  wasn't  it  ? — But  all  M.D.'s 
are  soulless  animals.' 

*  I  trust  you  are  alright  now,'  says 
Grandby.  '  You  contorted  your  body  in 
such  a  downright,  idiotic  fashion  that  I 
really  don't  wonder  at  your  feeling  ill.' 

'  Yes — I  am  better  now,'  replies  Loftus, 
cheerfully.  '  But  let  us  change  the  sub- 
ject. The  very  thought  of  it  is  giving  me 
a  qualm.  Let  me  tell  you,  old  chap,  that 
my  feeling  for  you  is  more  than  one  of 
mere  admiration — it  is  loonder — positive 
wonder !  As  the  author  of  the  magnificent 
conception  which  you  confided  to  me 
yesterday,  your  brain  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  perfectly  developed  organ  in  exist- 
ence. The  idea  is  marvellous — ^breath- 
taking— stupendous  !' 

'Anything more?'  says  Grandby,  coolly. 
'  Don't  gesticulate  so  violently,  or  you  will 
really  tumble  off.' 

'  I  have  nothing  more  to  say !'  says 
Loftus,  with  a  majestic  intonation  of  the 
voice.     '  I  have  paid  my  feeble  tribute  to 
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the  shrine  of  intellect,  and  I  have  done  my 
duty.  And  now,  old  chap,' — relapsing 
into  his  customary  careless  tones — '  I  want 
you  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow 
at  half-past  seven.' 

'  Right  you  are  !'  says  Grandby,  heartily. 
*  I  will  be  punctual  to  the  minute.  But, 
I  say,  Loftus — I  am  surprised  that  you 
are  so  cheerful,  considering  that  she  is 
about  to  go  away.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Now,  none  of 
your  gammon,  my  boy.  You  will  find 
Vernon  Loftus  more  than  a  match  at  that 
playful  little  game.' 

'  I  am  not  joking,'  replies  Grandby, 
smiling.  '  I  nsls  referring  to  Miss  Rigby. 
I  heard  to-day  that  she  was  going  imme- 
diately into  the  Gullies  for  three  weeks.' 

*  Now,  steady  on  !  Aren't  you  coming  it 
just  a  leeile  bit  too  strong?  Whoever 
could  have  told  you  such  a  magnificent 
lie  as  that?' 

'  I  heard  it  from  the  very  best  author- 
ity,' says  Grandby,  confidently.  'I  am 
quite  convinced  about  the  fact.' 

*  Then  you  may  tell  the  very  best  author- 
ity, with  Vernon  Loftus'  compliments,  that 
he   is   an   a-double-5 — ass/'    says    Loftus, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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bluntly.  '  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  farcical 
notion  !  The  idea  of  the  bewitching  Emily 
leaving  Doonga  now,  when  everybody  is 
becoming  lively — and  for  the  Gullies,  of 
all  places  in  this  world  !     Rot,  sir — rot !' 

'  I  can  quite  understand  your  chagrin,' 
says  Grandby,  placidly.  '  Presumably  she 
has  made  her  plans,  and  kept  you  in  the 
dark.  You  have  certainly  been  treated 
badly.  Perhaps  you  will  believe  me,  when 
I  tell  3^ou  that  I  heard  the  news  from  one 
who  ought  to  know — in  fact,  from  George 
Grafton.' 

'  George  Grafton  !'  cries  Loftus,  indig- 
nantly. '  And  who  the  devil  may  George 
— Oh  !  holy  Moses,  you're  at  that  old  game 
again,  are  you?  Well,  of  all  the  bumble- 
headed  individuals  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  you  are  the  very  bum- 
ble-headiest. Will  nothing  convince  you 
that  you  are  WTong?' 

'■  Nothing  !'  says  Grandby,  firmly. 

'  Then  you  may  smother  me  to  death 
with  gruyere  cheese,  if  you  ain't  the  droll- 
est chap  in  Christendom  !' 

Strangely  enough,  when  the  two  young 
men  separate  three  minutes  afterwards, 
they  both  make  the  same  remark,  in  the 
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same  contemptuous  manner,  whicli  runs  as 
follows  : 

'  How  is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  so 
absurdly  blind  ?' 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

FURTHER  OPACITY  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Grandby  returns  to  his  house,  and  sits 
down  immediately  to  answer  Grafton's 
letter.  He  tells  him  how  terribly  dis- 
appointed he  is  at  his  change  of  plans, 
though  he  admits  that  he  has  acted  only 
as  he  should  have  done  ;  and  then  he  adds, 
with  just  a  touch  of  bitterness, 

'  Of  course  I  know  that,  for  the  future, 
I  shall  be  nothing  and  she  will  be  every- 
thing in  your  eyes,  but  it  will  take  me 
some  time  yet  before  I  fully  grasp  the  facts 
of  my  debasement.  I  have  been  for  so 
many  years  first  in  your  thoughts  that  you 
must  allow  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  me 
to  understand  at  once  that  I  have  been 
shunted.'' 

He  then  mentions  the  fact  of  his  having 
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called  on  Miss  Rigby,  but  lie  utterly  dis- 
claims having  shown  her  his  letter. 

He  is  too  honest  to  say  anything  in  the 
girl's  favour  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  his 
friend;  he  merely  writes,  with  character- 
istic straight- forwardness, 

• ''  Candidly  speaking,  dear  George,  I  don't 
like  her;  and,  if  you  will  excuse  me  saying 
so,  I  don't  think  you  have  chosen  well  at 
all.  As  far  as  I  can  j  udge.  she  is  the  very 
last  person  to  suit  you  as  a  wife.  Having 
seen  so  little  of  her,  perhaps  it  may  seem 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  oifer  an  opin- 
ion, but  1  am  a  firm  believer  in  first  im- 
pressions, as  you  may  remember — and  my 
first  impression,  in  this  particular  case,  is, 
I  regret  to  say,  one  of  antipathy.  You  may 
imagine  how  it  grieves  me  to  have  to  write 
these  words,  but,  never  having  deceived 
you  from  the  day  I  saw  you  first,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  do  so  now ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  not  take  ofi'ence  nor  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  having  openly  confessed 
the  truth.' 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  him  to  disburden 
his  mind  in  this  way  to  his  friend.  For 
days  he  has  been  conscious  in  his  heart 
that  he  dislikes  Miss  Rigby — every  single 
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thing  that  he  has  heard  or  seen  of  her  has 
been  distasteful  to  him,  and,  strive  as  he 
can,  he  cannot  conquer  his  prejudice 
against  her.  And,  in  not  disclosing  the 
fact  to  his  friend,  he  has  experienced  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  has  been 
acting  treacherously  towards  him.  Better, 
he  argues,  to  tell  him  point-blank  that  he 
dislikes  the  girl  than  to  play  the  hypocrite 
on  the  subject. 

It  was  Grandby's  custom,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  own  room  of  an  after- 
noon, to  seat  himself  at  the  window  and  to 
Avatch  for  Miss  Forsdyke  to  leave  the  gar- 
den, and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time,  to  follow  her.  His  little,  isolated 
dwelling-place  was  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  grassy  mound.  The  doorway  was  placed 
on  the  side  facing  the  hotel,  and  from  it  a 
little  path  led  down  to  the  main  building. 
His  mndows  fronted  the  garden — and,  be- 
yond the  gravel-path  encircling  his  hut, 
the  soft,  green  turf  sloped  down  for  about 
ten  to  twelve  feet  until  it  reached  the  road, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  another 
gentle  slope,  leading  down  to  the  lawn  and 
asphalte  tennis-court. 

It  was  by  this  road  that  Miss  Forsdyke- 
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usually  left  the  grounds  when  proceeding 
to  the  wood,  so  that,  practically,  she  passed 
within  a  few  feet  of  him.  But  he  never 
told  her  that  he  watched  for  her  exit,  for 
fear  lest  she  might  betray  herself  to  any 
casual  observer  by  glancing  pointedly  in 
his  direction.  He  used  to  sit  behind  the 
red  muslin  valance  hung  across  his  window, 
eifectually  screened  himself  but  capable  of 
seeing  everything  outside. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  he  is  at  his 
post  with  a  book  in  his  hand — Morris' 
'  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'  He  takes  up  his 
position  by  the  window,  and,  about  a 
quarter-to-four,  he  sees  Miss  Forsdyke's 
winsome  little  form  issue  from  the  hotel 
and  proceed  slowly  along  the  road  beneath 
him.  Unperceived  himself,  he  watches  her 
with  an  eager  eye.  She  is  dressed  scrupu- 
lously neatly  in  her  glossy,  brown  New- 
market coat,  setting  off  her  matchless  little 
figure  to  perfection,  with  a  veil  of  the  same 
colour  half  concealing  her  face,  and  he 
gazes  in  rapture  at  her  as  she  passes  beneath 
his  window.  Oh,  how  he  loves  her  !  Every 
day  that  passes  seems  to  increase  his  love  ! 
Life  to  him  now  would  be  impossible  with- 
out her  ! 
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Suddenly  another  figure  appears  from 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  the  heavy 
form  of  Mrs.  Stockton,  who  has  been  prowl- 
ing about  the  garden  since  lunch.  She 
advances  towards  the  girl  and  stops  in  front 
of  her. 

'  Ah  !  Miss  Forsdyke  !'  she  says,  in  those 
disagreeable  tones  he  knows  so  well  by  this 
time,  '  you  are  about  to  take  a  stroll,  are 
you?  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  ac- 
company you.' 

'  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Stockton,'  answers  the  girl,  coldly.  '  I 
would  prefer  to  go  alone.' 

'  You  are  very  polite,  I  am  sure !'  says 
the  old  woman,  with  a  sneer.  '  I  wonder 
where  you  learnt  your  manners.' 

'  I  should  not  come  to  you  if  I  wanted 
tuition  in  that  respect,'  flashes  Diana,  her 
eyes  ablaze  with  scorn.  '  No — Mrs.  Stock- 
ton— after  your  behaviour  of  this  morning, 
the  less  I  see  of  you  the  better.' 

'  Oh — really — you  don't  mean  it  1'  re- 
marks Mrs.  Stockton,  with  heavy  sarcasm. 
'  You  are  very  high  and  haughty  now, 
young  lady,  but  you  take  care  what  you 
are  doing,  or  perhaps  your  pride  may  have 
a  sudden  fall.' 
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'  Do  your  worst !'  cries  tlie  girl,  defiantly. 
*  Spy,  and  sneak,  and  prowl  about  to  your 
heart's  content — you  can't  hurt  me !' 

'  We  shall  see  about  that,'  rejoins  the  old 
woman,  grimly.  '  Don't  you  be  too  sure, 
Miss  Forsdyke  !  It  was  a  bad  day  for  you 
when  you  insulted  me.'' 

'  Insulted  you !'  cries  Diana,  with  a  ring 
of  high  contempt.  '  I  suppose  you  refer  to 
my  having  caught  you  eavesdropping  at 
my  door.  Ah  !  that  was  a  highly  lady-like 
proceeding  on  your  part,  was  it  not,  Mrs. 
Stockton  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  even  with  you  yet,'  growls 
the  old  woman,  savagely,  maddened  at  the 
humiliating  recollection.  '  Pray,  will  you 
tell  me.  Miss  Forsdyke,  w^hen  you  purpose 
starting  for  the  Gullies  ?' 

'  The  Gullies  !'  exclaims  the  girl,  turning 
a  trifle  pale. 

'Yes — the  Gullies,  Miss  Forsdyke!'  says 
Mrs.  Stockton,  mimicking  her  startled  man- 
ner. '  The  Gullies — and  from  thence  on  to 
Abbottabad.  I  understood  that  it  was 
your  intention  to  go  immediately,  and  I 
admit  to  being  curious  at  this  inexplicable 
delay.' 

'Ah!' 
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A  sudden  cry  escapes  the  girl,  and  she 
takes  a  hurried  step  forward. 

'  It  was  you,  was  it  ?'  she  hisses  between 
her  teeth,  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  to 
Grandby.  '  It  was  you  who  took  my  letter 
and  kept  it,  and  afterwards  posted  it.  Now 
I  understand — yon  took  it  and  i^ead  it  ! 
Let  me  pass !  I  will  not  stand  another 
moment  in  your  vile  presence.' 

'  No — no — not  quite  so  fast !'  says  Mrs. 
Stockton,  standing  in  her  way,  '  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  solemn  covenant !  You  are  a  nice 
sort  .  .  .  .' 

'  Will  you  let  me  pass  ?' 

'Not  till  I  have  said  my  say !  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  I  know  .  .  .  .' 

'  Let  me  pass  at  once,  Mrs.  Stockton,  or 
I  will  call  for  help  !' 

The  girl's  eyes  are  blazing  fire,  and  she 
is  looking  a  very  empress  in  her  wrath. 
Grandby,  feeling  the  hot  blood  coursing 
through  his  veins,  looks  at  her  in  the  deepest 
admiration,  unable  to  decide  exactly  Avhat 
to  do. 

'  No,  you  won't  !'  says  Mrs.  Stockton, 
grimly.  '  Unless  it  be  your  wish  that  I 
should  blazon  to  the  whole  world  .  .  .  .' 
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'  I  will  not  remain  here  to  be  so  insulted,' 
says  Diana,  indignantly.  '  I  will  at  once 
report  the  matter  to  the  manager.' 

She  turns  round  to  effect  her  purpose. 
In  a  moment  Mrs.  Stockton  is  beside  her, 
and  has  grasped  her  by  the  arm.  A  cry  of 
pain  escapes  her  as  she  struggles  violently 
to  disengage  herself — and  Grandby  can 
remain  silent  no  longer.  White  with  anger 
he  tears  aside  the  valance,  and  shoves  his 
head  out  of  the  window. 

'  You  darned  old  frump  !'  he  cries  out, 
furiously,  beside  himself  with  passion.  '  If 
you  dare  to  touch  that  lady  I  will  smash 
your  bonnet  flat !  Leave  her  alone  this 
instant,  or  I  will  have  you  marched  straight 
oif  to  the  lock-up  !' 

Petrified  with  astonishment  at  the  sud- 
den interruption,  Mrs.  Stockton  looses  her 
hold  and  turns  towards  him. 

'  Ah  !  it  is  you,  is  it  ?'  she  says,  shaking 
her  fist  towards  him.  'Another  of  the 
solemn  covenant  on  the  spy !  You  can 
take  care  too  or  .  .   .  .' 

'  Shut  your  jaw  unless  you  want  to  be 
throttled !'  cries  Grandby,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.     '  I  have  had  enough  of  your  non- 
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sense.  If  you  don't  behave  as  a  lady,  you 
cannot  expect  to  be  treated  as  such.  I  say, 
Diana,  are  you  hurt  ?' 

'  Oh !  it  is  Diana,  is  it  ?'  cries  Mrs. 
Stockton,  with  a  malicious  burst  of  laugh- 
ter. '  Diana — and  Frank — and  George ! 
Ah !  this  is  a  pretty  secret  I  have  discover- 
ed, to  be  sure !' 

In  a  moment  Grandby  is  aware  of  the 
terrible  slip  that  he  has  made.  He  looks 
from  one  another  in  confusion,  and  then  he 
silently  signs  to  Diana  to  go.  She  sees  the 
signal  and  understands  it,  and  without  a 
word  she  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

'  Mrs.  Stockton,'  he  says,  quietly,  '  you 
have  to-day  caused  me  to  speak  to  you  in 
a  very  ungentlemanly  manner.  This  I 
sincerely  regret,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  apologise.  At  the  same  time 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  never  in 
the  future  desire  that  you  should  address 
me  again.  If  you  do,  you  will  probably 
again  be  unpleasantly  surprised  ;'  saying 
which,  he  closes  the  window  with  a  bang, 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  old  woman's 
probably  furious  reply. 

In  another  quarter-of-an-hour  he  emerges 
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througli  the  back-door,  leading  out  of  his 
bath-room,  and  finds  the  coast  clear.  Mrs. 
Stockton  has  betaken  her  angry  person 
away  to  brood  over  his  insulting  words  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  private  room. 

He  does  not  fear  the  old  woman,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  does  not  under-estimate 
her  powers  of  doing  harm.  Had  his  own 
existence  been  perfectly  open  and  straight- 
forward he  would  have  laughed  her  threats 
to  scorn  !  But  unfortunately  it  is  not  so  I 
He  is  embarked  on  a  venture  of  secrecy 
and  intrigue,  involving  an  innocent  girl's 
good  name,  and  consequently,  if  not  for 
his  own  sake,  for  her  sake  it  is  imperative 
that  he  should  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  whispers  of  scandalous  tongues. 

Should  Mrs.  Stockton  once  suspect  his 
intimacy  with  Diana,  he  is  well  aware  that 
she  will  not  rest  until  she  has  thoroughly 
exposed  them.  And  he  more  than  fears 
that  her  suspicions  have  been  awakened 
from  her  having  coupled  their  names  to- 
gether in  what  she  calls  '  a  solemn  coven- 
ant ;'  though  why  she  should  include 
George  Grafton  in  the  covenant  he  cannot 
conceive  ;  nor  can  he  imagine  how  she  has 
become  aware  of  the  fact  of  his  friend's 
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very  existence.  It  is  all  very  mysterious 
to  liim,  and  no  amount  of  thought  on  his 
]3art  helps  to  elucidate  the  matter. 

He  speaks  to  Diana  on  the  subject  this 
afternoon,  and  she  fully  agrees  with  him 
that  there  is  cause  for  much  apprehension 
on  their  part.  She  is  very  nervous  and 
distraite,  with  a  tendency  at  times  to  be- 
come hysterical,  and  all  his  efforts  to  com- 
pose her  are  in  vain.  She  talks  in  a  hur- 
ried, excited  manner,  as  though  her  mind 
were  oppressed  with  some  great  weight, 
and  at  times  she  answers  him  in  such  an 
incoherent  way  that  he  becomes  half 
afraid  that  she  is  far  from  well. 

'  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  from  our 
minds,'  he  says,  soothingly.  '  Since  you 
had  that  fearful  headache,  you  have  not 
been  yourself  at  all.  Are  you  sure,  dear, 
that  you  are  not  suffering  still  ?' 

'No — not  bodily — only  mentally,'  she 
says,  in  a  weary  tone.  '  Why  does  that 
woman  hate  me,  and  what  does  she  mean 
by  her  mysterious  imputations  ?' 

'  I  really  do  not  understand,'  he  sa}^s, 
speaking  in  a  cheerful  voice.  '  But  it  is 
no  o;ood  broodino;  over  the  matter.     If  the 
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worst  comes  to  tlie  worst,  she  cannot  really 
do  yon  any  harm.' 

'Ah! — but  she  can — she  can,'  she  an- 
swers, piteously,  with  a  slight  shiver.  '  You 
do  not  know — you  do  not  understand.' 

'Yes,  I  do !' he  answers,  stoutly;  'the 
only  thing  she  can  do  is  to  expose  our 
meetings  here — and,  supposing  she  does, 
what  then  ?  We  are  so  strong  in  our  own 
innocence  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  other  people  ' 

He  does  not  really  think  so — in  fact,  he 
knows  that  it  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  convince  society  of  the  friendly 
nature  of  their  affection  for  one  another. 
But  in  saying  so  his  object  is  to  try  to 
calm  her  agitation. 

In  this  he  is  not  successful.  She 
shivers  faintly,  and  draws  closer  towards 
him,  and  he  casts  a  protecting  arm  around 
her  Avaist. 

'  It  is  very  silly  of  me  to  be  so  frighten- 
ed,' she  whispers,  '  but  I  cannot  help  my- 
self. What  does  she  mean  by  a  solemn 
covenant?  And  what  does  she  mean  by 
asking  me  when  I  am  going  to  leave 
Doonga  ?    I  am  not  going  to  leave  Doonga 
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— I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;' 
and  she  raises  her  eyes  towards  him  with 
an  expression  of  innocent  wonder. 

^  I  can't  conceive,  either,'  he  answers, 
with  a  Uttle  laugh.  '  She  is  a  prying, 
sneaking  old  woman,  and  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  she  bears  a  grudge  against  us 
both.  But  as  yet  her  discoveries  are  en- 
tirely in  her  own  imngination.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  she  has  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  Why,  she 
actually  told  me  that  you  had  written  to 
George  Grafton,  of  all  people  in  the  world ! 
If  I  had  not  been  so  angry  with  her,  I 
should  have  laughed  in  her  face.' 

'No,  I  cannot  conceive  her  object  in 
telling  such  downright  falsehoods,'  whis- 
pers Diana,  slowly.  '  It  seems  as  though 
she  wanted  to  make  mischief  between  us, 
and  thought  that  this  fabrication  would 
raise  your  suspicions  against  me.  But  it 
hasn't,  has  it,  Frank  ?'  she  continues, 
glancing  anxiously  up  into  his  face.  '  I 
feel  certain  that  you  will  never  doubt  me 
again.' 

'  Never !'  he  answers,  quickly,  tightening 
the  pressure  of  his  arm.  '  You  need  never 
fear  for  that,  Diana.     And  why  she  should 
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think  that  it  would  make  me  angry  to 
know  that  you  had  written  to  dear  old 
George,  I  can't  conceive.  It  would  make 
me  the  happiest  man  alive  to  see  you  and 
him  friends.' 

'  Perhaps  we  shall  be  some  day,'  she 
whispers.  '  But,  however  much  I  wished 
to  please  you,  I  could  hardly  write  to  him 
when  he  is  a  perfect  stranger,  could  I  T 
and  she  looks  up  at  him  with  a  half-amused 
expression  on  her  face. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  not,'  he  laughs.  ^  But 
Mrs.  Stockton  seems  to  think  it  possible. 
It  is  really  quite  laughable  the  gigantic 
mare's-nest  she  has  discovered.  She  not 
only  told  me  that  you  wrote  to  him,  but 
she  said  that  you  had  received  a  reply 
from  him  to-day.' 

'  What  ridiculous  nonsense  !'  cries  Diana^ 
indignantly.  '  I  caught  the  old  wretch 
examining  my  letter,  and  actually  on  the 
point  of  putting  it  in  her  pocket.  The 
post-mark  was  "  Sihayipur,"  and  I  suppose 
that  is  why  she  thought  Mr.  Grafton  had 
written  it.  Unfortunately  for  her  calcula- 
tions and  conclusions,'  she  adds,  T\ith  a  con- 
temptuous little  laugh,  'my  father  also  lives 
at  Sihayipur,  and  it  was  he  who  wrote  it.' 

VOL.  II.  u 
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'Yes,  she  is  evidently  on  the  wrong 
tack,'  he  says,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

'  Did  you  hear  all  we  said  to  one  another, 
Frank  dear?'  she  asks,  timidly,  placing  her 
hand  in  his. 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  heard  every  word.  You 
gave  it  to  her  well — I  was  looking  on  in 
admiration  at  the  courage  you  displayed.' 

'  Then  you  heard  me  accuse  her  of  read- 
ing one  of  my  letters  ?' 

'Yes,  and  she  did  not  deny  it,  either.' 

'  No,  she  couldn't.  As  sure  as  I  am 
sitting  here,  she  opened  and  read  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  my  father  on  Wednesday 
night.  From  what  she  said,  I  am  fully 
convinced  on  the  point.  When  I  posted 
it,  she  was  prowling  about  the  stairs,  and 
half-an-hour  afterwards  I  went  down  to 
get  it  again — for  I  had  omitted  something 
important — and  it  was  gone.  I  met  her 
again  on  the  stairs,  and  she  told  me  that 
the  post  went  out  at  nine.  That  isn't  true, 
is  it?' 

'  No,  of  course  not.  The  post  goes  out 
early  in  the  day,  to  allow  the  tonga  to 
descend  the  hill  in  daylight.  But  did  your 
father  get  the  letter  ?' 
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'Yes,  lie  got  it,  but,  after  having  read 
it,  slie  probably  posted  it.  Luckily,  there 
was  nothing  important  in  it ;  but  it  only 
shows,  Frank,  what  an  unscrupulous  wretch 
she  is.' 

'  It  is  scandalous — infamous  !'  he  cries, 
indignantly.  '  The  woman  ought  to  be 
cut  by  the  whole  community.  What  an 
awful  life  the  colonel  must  lead  !' 

She  gives  vent  to  a  soft  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter, which  it  does  his  heart  good  to  hear. 

'  Has  he  been  heard  of  lately?'  she  asks. 

'  Yes — Major  Lamb  heard  from  him  yes- 
terday. He  says  that  he  is  enjoying  him- 
self immensely,  and  that  he  is  happier  now 
than  he  has  been  for  years,  poor  chap.' 

'  It  must  be  an  awful  thing  to  be  un- 
happily married,'  she  says,  with  sudden 
gravity.  '  I  hope  to  God  that  such  will 
never  be  my  fate.' 

'  You — Diana  ! '  he  cries,  raising  her 
hand  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it.  'You  must 
never  marry — neither  of  us  must.  We 
must  live  always  for  one  another.' 

'  Ah  !'  she  says,  with  a  little  sigh,  her 
delicate  skin  tinged  with  colour,  '  that  can 
never  be.     In  a  month's  time  you  will  go 

u  2 
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away  from  me,  and  perhaps  we  sliall  never 
meet  again.' 

'  We  sliall — we  must !'  he  cries,  fiercely, 
hungrily  gazing  at  her  lovely  face.  '  Do 
you  think  that  I  could  bear  to  lose  you 
now?  You  have  become  a  part  of  my 
very  life,  and  I  could  not  live  without 
you.  In  the  summer  we  shall  always  meet 
— wherever  you  go  I  shall  follow  for  my 
leave — and  in  the  winter  we  must  write — 
often,  every  week — and  tell  each  other  of 
all  the  details  of  our  lives.' 

*  Yes,'  she  says,  leaning  her  glorious 
little  sun-gold  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
'  you  must  come.  You  must  not  leave 
me,  and  forsake  me,  and  forget  me — I 
could  not  stand  it,  you  have  become  so 
very  dear  to  me.  But,  Frank,  dear  Frank/ 
— softly  stroking  his  cheek  with  her  little 
ungloved  hand, — '  some  day  you  may  fall 
in  love — real  love,  you  know — and  then 
what  will  become  of  your  poor  little  sister- 
friend?' 

'Never — it  is  impossible,'  he  whispers, 
bending  down  and  gazing  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  tenderness  into  the  depths  of  her 
liquid  eyes.  '  My  heart  is  not  large  enough 
to  contain  another  love.     It  is  yours,  and 
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yours  alone — and  no  other  image  can  ever 
take  its  place.  All !  Diana,  my  little  dar- 
ling, surely  a  love  like  this  is  more  elevat- 
ing than  a  sickly,  sentimental  passion, 
•craving  after  matrimony !' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


TOTAL  BLINDNESS. 


The  next  day  is  Sunday,  the  third  Sab- 
bath that  Grandby  has  spent  in  the  Hima- 
layas. And  what  an  eventful  three  weeks 
they  have  been !  He  has  experienced 
more  happiness  and  suffered  more  anxiety 
in  these  last  twenty  days  than  he  can 
remember  to  have  done  for  j^ears.  There 
has  been  the  anxiety  connected  with  his 
sister's  grave,  the  anxiety  connected  with 
his  friend's  engagement,  and  the  anxiety 
arising  from  his  intimacy  with  Miss 
Forsdyke. 

And  what  has  been  the  joy  ?  Ah,  the 
joy  of  being  Miss  Forsdyke's  devoted  friend, 
of  having  by  his  own  efforts  changed 
her  from  a  desponding  being  into  a  merry, 
laughing  girl,  has  more  than  compensated 
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him  for  what  lie  has  suffered.  The  joy  has 
so  predominated  that  it  has  made  of  him 
a  different  being ;  it  has  altered  his  whole 
character,  has  given  him  a  new  zest  in  life, 
has  caused  him  to  view  all  things  in  a  hap- 
pier spirit.  It  has  swept  away  his  habitual 
reserve  of  manner,  and  has  given  him  in 
its  place  an  open-hearted  hon-camaraderie 
eminently  suitable  to  his  agreeable  coun- 
tenance. 

He  is  conscious  of  this  change  himself. 
He  feels  more  light-hearted  and  sociable 
than  of  yore,  and  he  no  longer  hankers 
after  seclusion  such  as  he  had  loved  before, 
when  his  chief  delight  had  been  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  room  and  to  muse 
idly  over  some  pleasant  book.  His  honest 
young  heart  has  appreciably  expanded, 
causing  him  to  view  in  a  lenient  spirit 
other  human  beings  whose  different  tastes 
and  modes  of  thought  had  formerly  jarred 
upon  his  nerves.  He  has  shaken  off  that 
air,  of  cynical  austerity  which  had  been  so 
ill-adapted  to  his  youthful  years.  And  it 
is  to  Miss  Forsdyke's  gentle  influence  that 
he  owes  this  beneficial  change.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  love  for  her  increases 
every  day? 
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He  never  attempts  to  analyse  tlae  nature 
of  his  love.  He  is  so  confident  in  its  purely 
platonic  character,  that  such  a  notion  never 
crosses  his  mind.  He  is  only  conscious 
that  it  exists,  and  that  it  has  absorbed  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that  it  is 
reciprocated,  and  that,  consequently,  he 
has  cause  to  consider  himself  the  happiest 
man  alive. 

He  decides  not  to  go  to  church.  Diana, 
he  knows,  does  not  intend  to  go,  and  the 
church  service,  with  its  make-shift  choir 
and  Mrs.  Lamb's  amazing  accompaniment, 
are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  attract 
him  there. 

It  is  a  glorious  morning.  The  sun  is 
shining  brightly  down,  scattering  the  last 
remnants  of  the  mountain  mist,  and  a  soft 
breeze  is  blowing  from  the  west,  and  the 
whole  hill  is  bathed  in  light.  So  after 
breakfast  he  takes  a  cigar,  and  strolls  idly 
about  the  grounds,  drinking  in  great 
draughts  of  the  pure,  fresh  air. 

Two  ladies  are  strolling  in  the  soft  sun- 
light, protecting  their  weather-beaten 
visages  with  flimsy  parasols.  They  are 
Mrs.  Lamb  and  Mrs.  Blewitt,  both  dressed 
in  startling  new  apparel,  with  the  evident 
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intention  of  creating  an  impression  on  the 
highly  Christian  congregation  shortly  to  be 
assembled  in  the  church.  They  see  him 
in  the  distance,  and  bear  down  towards  him 
like  a  couple  of  frigates  in  full  sail. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr.  Grandby,'  cries  Mrs. 
Lamb,  with  pretty  playfulness.  '  A  penny 
for  your  thoughts !' 

At  that  moment  he  happens  to  be  think- 
ing how  painfully  plain  the  two  ladies  are 
looking,  so  in  answering  her  he  wisely  tells 
a  lie. 

*  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
thinking  at  all,'  he  answers.  '  I  was  gaz- 
ing at  those  distant  mountain  peaks,  and  my 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  dreamy  vacuum.' 

'  Oh,'  she  says,  with  a  little  blush,  '  I 
thought  that — that  you  might  have  been 
thinking  of — of  something  else.  I  suppose 
that  you  are  coming  to  church.  You  know 
we  have  an  anthem  to-day,  and  I  am  going 
to  sing  a  solo.' 

He  inwardly  thanks  his  stars  that  he  has 
decided  not  to  go,  but  again  he  does  not 
express  his  inmost  thoughts  aloud. 

'  What  a  pity  !'  he  says,  in  a  well-aifected 
tone  of  regret.  '  I  had  made  an  engagement 
for  this  morning  to  ride  with  Mr.  Loftus  to 
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Honeybank.  May  I  ask  what  anthem  you 
have  selected  ?' 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  note  how  quick- 
ly he  has  acquired  the  social  art  of  telling 
a  deliberate  falsehood,  gracefully. 

'  It  is  a  selection  from  the  "  Messiah  " — 
chosen  by  myself/  she  says,  artlessly. 
'  They  are  all  in  different  keys,  but  I  intend 
to  improvise  a  simple  modulation  between 
them — that  is.  if  I  can — I  have  never  tried 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  yet.  Perhaps 
you  might  assist  me,  Mrs.  Blewitt  ?' 

*No — I  regret  that  I  am  not  talented 
that  way,'  says  that  lady,  with  a  sly  smile 
at  Grandby.  '  But  you  need  not  fret  your- 
self, dear,  about  it.  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  be  able  to  do  it — you  would  never 
play  in  the  way  you  do,  unless  you  had  a 
very  peculiar  ear  for  music' 

'  You  dear  thing  !'  says  Mrs.  Lamb, 
bubbling  over  with  pleasure.  '  You  must 
not  believe  all  Mrs.  Blewitt  says,  Mr. 
Grandby.  She  would  make  me  out  a 
veritable  professor — a  Rubinstein  in  petti- 
coats. But  I  am  not,  I  can  assure  you,' 
she  adds,  modestly.  '  I  am  a  very  second- 
rate  performer.' 
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'  And  you  are  going  to  sing  a  solo  ?' 

'  Yes "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 

liveth."  ' 

He  looks  at  her  doubtfully. 

'  It  is  a  little  high,  isn't  it?'  he  ventures. 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  she  says.  '  But  then,  I  mean 
to  play  the  top  notes  on  the  harmonium, 
and  so  help  myself,  you  see.' 

'  Oh  !  I  see — yes  !'  he  answers,  gravely, 
feeling  that  no  power  on  earth  could  now 
induce  him  to  enter  the  church  that 
morning. 

'  And  you  won't  come  !'  she  says,  ap- 
pealingly. 

'  You  had  better  go,'  said  Mrs.  Blewitt^ 
significantly.  '  /,  for  my  part,  wouldn't 
miss  it  for  the  world.' 

'  How  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  dear  1'  cries 
Mrs.  Lamb,  in  raptures. 

'  Ah  !  dear,  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
hearing  you  sing,'  says  Mrs.  Blewitt, 
sweetly. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  think,  dear,  that  I  am 
able  to  give  you  pleasure.' 

''  Yes,  dear,  your  voice  is  certainly  unique. 
I  could  listen  to  you  for  hours,  without 
feehng  bored.' 
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'  Well — you  liave  only  to  ask  me  any 
night  in  the  lady's  room,  and  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  oblige.' 

^  How  very  kind  of  you.  dear !  You 
must  sing  to  us  to-morrow.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  a  positive  treat  it  will  be  to  me. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Grandby  will  come,  too.  I 
can  vouch,  Mr.  Grandby,  that  you  have 
;z^y^r  heard  a  voice  like  Mrs.  Lamb's  before.' 

'  Oh  !  my  dear — how  can  you  ?'  says 
Mrs.  Lamb,  with  a  modest  blush.  '  You 
make  me  feel  quite  ashamed.  Mr.  Grand- 
by, my  voice  is  really  very  small.' 

'  Ah !  dear — it  is  the  tone — the  timbre — 
the  execution  which  aiFects  me  so.  I  can 
never  hear  you  sing  without  feeling  in- 
clined to  leave  the  earth  for  ever,  and  go 
straight  to  heaven.' 

'  And  you  will  certainly  go  there  some 
day,  dear,'  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  sweetly.  '  And 
you  will  be  a  real  ornament  to  the  place 
too.' 

'  But  I  shall  not  be  in  the  choir  like 
you.' 

'  Who  knows  ?'  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  with  a 
sprightly  little  laugh.  ^We  shall  all  be 
equal  there,  you  know — so  probably  you 
will  have  a  voice  like  mine,  then/ 
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^I  would  pray  clay  and  night  on  my 
bended  knees,  dear,  if  I  thought  thai  my 
voice  would  ever  be  like  yours,'  says  Mrs. 
Blewitt,  eyeing  her  affectionately;  and 
then  she  lowers  her  parasol  and  looks 
at  Grandby,  and  actually  winks,  and  in 
so  comical  a  manner  that  he  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  turn  away  to  hide  his 
laughter. 

The  two  ladies  continue  talking  till  it  is 
time  to  go  to  church,  and  then  they  wish 
him  au-revoir. 

'  Don't  forget  to-morrow,  Mr.  Grandby, 
in  the  lady's  room.' 

*  I  Avon't  forget,'  he  answers,  earnestly, 
carefully  avoiding  Mrs.  Blewitt's  eyes,  for 
he  feels  that  he  will  utterly  collapse  if  he 
catches  that  sarcastic  lady's  glance.  '  And 
afterwards  we  will  have  a  little  chat  upon 
the  balcony.' 

'  Yes — we  -^ill !'  she  murmurs,  blushing 
crimson.  '  Good-morning,'  and,  wdth  a  little 
bow,  she  moves  away,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Blemtt. 

Grandby  spends  the  morning  in  writing 
letters,  his  pressing  engagement  with 
Loft  us  being  purely  visionary.  To  ride 
down  to  Honeybank  before  lunch  is  the 
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very  last  thing  that  that  indolent  individual 
would  think  of  doing. 

At  four  o'clock  he  is  wending  his  way 
towards  the  wood.  How  well  he  knows 
that  little  descending  pathway  now !  Every 
tree  and  shrub,  grassy  mound  and  patch  of 
fern  or  yellow  balsam,  is  familiar  to  his  eyes 
by  this  time,  and  he  loves  them  all,  for  are 
they  not  all  connected  with  his  little  sister- 
friend  ? 

She  has  indeed  chosen  well  the  place  of 
assignation.  Never  once,  excepting  the  case 
of  Loftus,  have  they  been  surprised.  Down 
in  the  depths  of  that  secluded  wood,  they 
might  be  cut  off  from  the  whole  surround- 
ing world,  for  all  they  see  or  hear  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  And  never  once  has  he 
allowed  his  departure  from  the  main  road 
above  to  be  observed!  Acting  always 
with  the  greatest  caution,  he  has  continued 
to  walk  ahead  past  the  large  projecting 
boulder,  if  perchance  there  were  any  pedes- 
trians on  the  road — not  retracing  his  steps 
until  they  were  well  out  of  sight.  Ah !  he 
is  a  clever  fellow !  He  laughs  softly  to 
himself  at  the  thought  of  his  own  cunning. 
It  is  delightful  to  think  how  completely 
he  has  hoodwinked  all  around  him. 
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No  one,  save  Loftus,  has  the  least  con- 
ception of  his  bein^  other  than  he  outward- 
ly appears,  and  Loftus'  discovery  of  his 
secret  is  really  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering what  an  abnormally  astute  indi- 
vidual his  friend  is.  It  reflects  no  discredit 
on  him,  for  having  failed  to  keep  him  in 
the  dark,  for,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
love  and  intrigue,  his  friend,  he  is  well 
aware,  is  capable  of  seeing  through  a  six- 
brick  wall. 

But  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  feel  that, 
through  his  own  adroitness,  he  has  man- 
aged to  deceive  every  other  living  soul. 
Only  the  night  before,  Mrs.  Lamb  had  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy  for  the  dulness  of 
his  life.  She  had  told  him  how  sorry  she 
felt  for  him,  living  alone  in  that  isolated 
hut,  without  friend  or  occupation.  Oh  ! 
if  she  only  knew  the  truth  !  What  w^ould 
be  her  opinion  tJien  as  to  the  dulness  of 
his  life?  In  fact,  as  he  walks  along  on 
this  soft  autumnal  afternoon,  carelessly 
switching  his  stick  amongst  the  yellowing 
fern,  he  feels  distinctly  pleased  with  him- 
self, in  having  conducted  such  a  hazardous 
"undertaking  with  such  dexterity.  What 
a  happy  chap  he  is !     And  what  a  change 
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has  come  upon  him  in  the  last  few  weeks ! 
And  it  is  to  Diana  that  he  owes  this 
change — to  dear,  little  innocent  Diana, 
his  sister-friend  !  How  can  he  help  loving 
her  more  and  more  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  his  love  increases  day  by  day  ? 
How  can  he  ever  repay  her  for  her  goodness, 
kindness,  gentle  influence,  and  love  ?  Love 
her  as  he  may,  he  feels  that  he  can  never 
requite  her  adequately  for  all  that  she  has 
done  to  him.  To  the  very  last  day  of  his 
life,  the  memory  of  her  alluring  little  form 
will  stand  before  him,  reminding  him  of 
his  debt. 

There  she  is  !  Standing  beneath  the  dear 
old,  gnarled  oak,  clinging  to  its  outstretch- 
ed arm — a  fairy  little  form,  clad  in  the 
softest  shade  of  grey,  with  a  ruby-coloured 
flower  resting  lightly  on  her  breast — 
smiling  a  smile  of  happy  welcome.  Oh  ! 
how  supremely  lovely  she  is  looking !  A 
sudden  choking  sensation  rises  in  his  throat, 
and  he  hurries  towards  her,  and  seizes  her 
in  his  arms,  and  strains  her  to  his  breast, 
raining  hot  kisses  on  her  upturned  face. 

'  My  little  sister,'  he  whispers,  '  my  little 
love,  are  you  better  to-day?  Has  that 
horrid  headache  completely  left  you  ?' 
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'  Yes — I  am  better — but  not  quite  well 
yet,'  she  murmurs,  placing  her  hands  upon 
his  chest,  and  attempting  to  extricate  her- 
self from  his  embrace.  ^  How  can  I  feel 
ill,  when  you  are  near,  Frank  ?  Let  me 
go,  my  darling  boy,  you  are  really  hnrting 
me!' 

Reluctantly  he  looses  his  hold,  and 
she  sinks  down  upon  the  grass,  inviting 
him  by  a  gesture  to  follow  her  example. 

'  My  aunt  was  so  cross  to-day,'  she  says, 
somewhat  wearily.  '  She  tried  my  patience 
sorely.  Nothing  was  right  in  her  opinion, 
and  everything  was  wrong.' 

'  She  has  been  ill  a  long  time  now.'  says 
Grandby. 

'  111 !  she  is  no  more  ill  than  you  are  or 
I  am.  It  is  simply  indolence,  combined  with 
an  hysterical  craving  to  be  considered  in- 
teresting. Though,  what  the  advantage 
is  in  being  thought  an  invalid,  I  can't 
conceive.' 

'  But  nerves  play  sad  havoc  with  ladies' 
constitutions,  you  know,'  he  says,  with  a 
smile.  '  As  Loft  us  was  saying  to  me  the 
other  day,  if  you  really  imagine  you  are  in 
pain,  you  suffer  as  much  as  though  it 
actually  existed.' 

VOL.  II.  X , 
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'  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  certain- 
ly,' she  laughs.  '  But  I  think  it  is  a  very 
idiotic  argument.  In  my  opinion,  if  any 
woman  imagines  anything  so  foolish,  she 
ought  to  be  locked  up,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  till  her  imagination  becomes  less 
vivid.  I  am  sure  that  two  days  of  that 
sort  of  treatment  would  cure  my  aunt  for 
life.  She  would  miss  her  beaf-steak  and 
quart  of  bottled  stout,  I  am  thinking  !' 

'  Then  Mrs.  Renfrew,  in  spite  of  her 
nerves,  has  a  good  appetite?'  he  asks, 
smiling. 

'  Appetite !  Oh,  Frank,  I  can  assure 
you  that,  at  times,  I  am  quite  ashamed. 
She  lies  on  her  sofa,  bathed  from  top  to 
toe  in  cau-de- Cologne,  sighing  and  groaning, 
and  at  the  same  time  eating  like  a  navvy. 
She  finishes  more  in  a  day  than  I  eat  in  a 
week — and  then  she  complains  of  being- 
unable  to  eat  a  morsel.  I  heard  her  tell 
the  doctor  so  this  morning,  and  I  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  in  her  face.  And  he,  poor 
man,  prescribed  for  her  quinine  !  If  the 
tonic  increases  her  appetite,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  manager  will  refuse  to  board  her 
at  the  usual  rate.' 

'  Well,  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  Mrs.  Ren- 
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frew  is  attacked  with  nerves.  Otherwise, 
we  should  never  be  able  to  meet  with  such 
regularity  as  we  do  now.' 

'  Oh  !  dont  let's  discuss  her  any  more — 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  her  whims  and  fancies. 
To  change  the  subject.  Frank,  how  is  it 
that  your  friend — Mr.  Grafton,  has  not  yet 
put  in  his  appearance?' 

'  What !— didn't  I  tell  you?  He  has 
been  compelled  to  postpone  his  visit.  His 
fiancee  has  written  to  him,  telling  him  that 
she  is  going  into  the  Gullies  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  so  he  has  been  compelled  to 
choose  the  last  three  weeks.  1  am  so  very 
disappointed.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  I'  she  says,  with  a 
sympathetic  glance.  *  But  three  weeks  is 
not  very  long  to  wait.' 

•Xo,  it  is  not.  certainlv.  But.  do  vou 
know.  Diana,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  very 
superstitious  in  the  matter?  1  have,  some- 
how, a  presentiment  that  he  will  never 
come  at  all.' 

^  Xever  come  at  all !"  she  repeats,  looking 
at  him  curiously.  *  What  makes  you  think 
that  ?' 

'  Oh  I  I  do  not  know — I  have  no  reason 
for  it — ^it  is  merely  a  presentiment.   I  have 
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now  been  over  two  years  in  India,  andy 
though  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  effect 
a  meeting,  we  have  never  yet  succeeded. 
And  now,  when  it  did  really  seem  on  the 
point  of  coming  about,  it  has  again  been 
frustrated.  It  seems  as  though  Fate  had 
ordained  that  we  shall  never  meet.' 

'What  nonsense!'  she  cries,  with  a  re- 
assuring laugh.  '  If  his  fiancee  returns  to 
Doonga,  of  course  he  will  come  as  soon  as 
he  can.  Of  course  it  would  be  different  if 
she  didn't  return,  or — or  if  she  were  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  He  would  not 
come  to  the  same  place  then — it  would  be 
too  painful  for  him.' 

^  I  wish  to  God  she  would  break  off 
the  engagement !'  he  answers,  gloomily ; 
'though  it  would  be  a  dreadful  blow  to 
him.  She  is  not  worthy  of  him  in  any 
way.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  her  doing 
that — no  woman  who  had  once  gained  the 
love  of  such  a  man  as  George  would  wilful- 
ly reject  it  unless  she  were  downright  mad, 
or  desperately  wicked.  He  is  such  a  grand 
creature  that  I  cannot  understand  why 
she  imposed  upon  him  this  six  months' 
probation.' 

'  But  he  is  very  poor,'  she  ventures. 
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'Yes — lie  is  poor — but  what  of  that? 
If  he  was  too  poor  to  suit  her  tastes,  why 
did  she  not  refuse  him  at  once?  What 
could  have  been  her  reason  for  accepting 
him  even  in  the  conditional  way  she  did  ?' 

'■  Perhaps — perhaps — she  might  have 
thought  that  perhaps  she — she  might  do 
better  within  the  six  months,  and  .  .  .  and 
then  .  .  .' 

'  Throw  him  over  !  Oh,  it  is  impossible, 
Diana  !'  he  cries,  indignantly.  '  Reserve 
him  as  a  pis-aller — good,  noble  George  ! 
Such  an  idea  is  too  monstrous — it  makes 
my  blood  boil  to  think  of  it !  Oh  !  surely 
none  of  your  sex  could  be  so  inexpressibly 
Tile  as  that  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  says,  flushing  crim- 
son, and  hiding  her  face  in  his  shoulder. 
'  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  it — it  makes  me 
sad  to  think  of  the  wickedness  in  this 
world.' 

'  Yes — you  are  right,  Diana,'  he  replies 
softly,  caressing  her  auburn  hair ;  '  such 
things  ought  not  to  be  even  mentioned  in 
your  pure  presence.' 

Oh,  what  a  perfect  faith  he  has  in  her 
integrity !  With  her  face  hidden  from 
view,  a  sudden  huskiness  rises  in  her  throat, 
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as  she  thinks  of  her  own  unworthiness,  for 
she  loves  him  madly,  passionately,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  impulsive  nature,  and  she 
would  give  half  her  life  to  be  able  to  wipe 
out  the  hideous  past  and  appear  before  him 
pure  and  innocent.  But  the  past  alas  !  can 
never  be  obliterated  ! 

'  The  painful  records  graven  clear, 

On  carven  rock,  or  deathless  page  : 
The  long  unceasing  reign  of  fear, 
The  weary  tale  of  lust  and  rage  .  .  .' 

must  remain  for  ever — to  the  very  eternity 
of  time  ;  for  '  that  which  is  done,  not  God 
himself  can  make  undone.' 

In  another  moment  she  has  recovered 
her  tranquillity.  She  has  a  fixed  purpose 
to  accomplish,  and  she  has  no  time  to  lose. 
In  another  sixteen  days  George  Grafton 
will  appear  to  claim  her  as  his  bride ;  before 
that  time  has  elapsed,  it  is  imperative  that 
she  shall  make  Frank  Grandby  declare 
himself,  for  with  her  fierce  passion,  and 
keen,  penetrating  eye,  she  sees  through 
the  flimsy  pretence  of  platonism,  and 
knows  that  he  loves  her  with  a  man's 
strong  love.  Her  position  is  a  desperate 
one,  and  she  knows  it.  She  cannot  herself 
imagine  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome 
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of  this  intrigue.  A  web  of  complications 
has  arisen  around  her,  and  she  feels  her- 
self entangled  in  the  meshes,  powerless  to 
extricate  herself. 

So  she  trusts  blindly  to  Fate.  If  she 
can  induce  Frank  Grandby  to  propose,  she 
fancies  that  she  may  be  able  to  sweep 
all  obstacles  away.  She  will  write  to 
Grafton  begging  her  release,  and  swearing 
him  to  secrecy,  and  she  will  marry  Grand- 
by Avithout  his  being  aware  of  her  previous 
engagement  to  his  friend.  But,  that  there 
are  immense  difficulties  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  scheme,  she  cannot  conceal  from 
herself.  Will  Grafton  allow  his  friend  to 
marry  her  without  saying  a  single  word  ? 
She  does  not  know — she  dare  not  think — 
all  is  terrible  doubt  and  confusion  in  her 
brain — she  feels  herself  being  swept  along 
on  the  rapid  torrent  of  deceit,  over  hidden 
reefs  and  breakers,  every  moment  going 
faster  and  faster  Avith  the  lashing  stream, 
and  she  is  powerless  to  stop  herself.  She 
is  in  mid-water,  amidst  the  boiling  froth 
and  foam,  and  she  can  only  close  her  eyes 
and  trust  to  fate  to  save  her  from  the  pro- 
jecting rocks,  and  bring  her  safely  home. 

'What  are  you  thinking  of,  Diana?'  he 
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says,  presently,  glancing  down  at  her 
averted  face.  '  You  are  very  silent  all  of 
a  sudden.' 

'  I  was  in  the  land  of  dreams,'  she  an- 
swers, softly,  toying  carelessly  wdth  his 
watch-chain.  '  I  was  thinking  whether  you 
really  told  me  true  when  you  said  that  you 
had  never  been  in  love.' 

'  I  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth,'  he 
answers,  earnestly.  '  My  friends  have 
often  chaifed  me  on  my  seeming  w^ant  of 
heart.' 

'  Ah  !  but,  Frank  dear,  they  were  quite 
wrong  if  they  put  it  down  to  want  of 
heart.  From  what  I  know  of  you,  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  capable  of  loving  very 
strongly,  if  you  only  chance  to  meet  the 
right  person.  Am  I  not  right  ?'  she  asks, 
looking  up  into  his  face. 

'  I  really  have  not  thought  about  it,'  he 
answers,  smiling.  'I^ature  has  ordained 
that  men  should  fall  in  love,  and  I  don't 
suppose  that  I'm  diiferently  organised  to 
the  rest  of  the  masculine  world.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  follow  the  usual  example  some 
day,  but  at  present,  my  dear  little  Diana, 
I  want  nothing  more  than  the  love  I  bear 
you — though  of  a  platonic ' 
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'  Oh,  Frank  !     What  a  lovely  face ! 

She  has  opened  the  locket  hanging  on 
his  watch-chain,  and  she  is  gazing  down  on 
the  portrait  of  a  girl,  fresh  and  beautiful 
iu  the  full  bloom  of  youth — a  face  of  strik- 
ing loveliness,  with  large,  open,  innocent 
eyes,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  dimple  in 
either  cheek. 

'  Oh,  Frank !  who  is  it  ?'  she  cries.  '  Why 
do  you  carry  it  on  your  chain  if — if  you 
have  never  been  in  love  ?' 

There  is  a  trace  of  sharp  anxiety  in 
her  tones,  but  he  does  not  notice  it.  He 
looks  steadily  for  a  moment  or  two  at 
the  little  portrait,  and  then  he  takes  the 
locket  from  her  hand  and  closes  it. 

'  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  darling  sister,' 
he  says,  gravely. 

*  Ah  !  forgive  me,  Frank,  if  I  have  caused 
you  pain  !  I  really  did  not  know  !  Tell 
me  about  her,  dear — I  have  often  longed 
to  ask  you,  for  I  know  that  she  Avas  very 
dear  to  you.' 

He  passes  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
and  sighs  heavily. 

'  You  are  right,  Diana,'  he  answers, 
sadly.  '  She  was  very  dear  to  me.  From 
our  very  earliest  childhood  we  had  been 
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all  in  all  to  one  another.  I  loved  her  with 
a  love  that  few  brothers  bestow  upon  their 
sisters,  and  her  love  for  me  was  equally 
extraordinary.  As  children  we  were 
never  happy  apart — and,  as  we  gradually 
grew  up,  the  strength  of  our  love  seemed 
to  increase  rather  than  to  abate.  Ah  I 
Diana,  no  words  of  mine  can  express  the 
agony  I  suiFered  when  I  heard  that  she 
was  dead.' 

'  Then  you  were  not  beside  her  when  she 
died  ?'  she  murmurs,  gently  closing  her 
fingers  on  his  hand. 

'  Beside  her  !  How  could  I  have  been, 
Diana  ?  But  of  course  you  do  not 
know.  No — I  was  in  England  when  she 
died.' 

'  And  where  was  she  ?' 

'  She  was  here — in  India — in  this  cursed 
land  of  death.  She  had  married  the  year 
preceding,  and  had  come  out  here  with 
her  husband's  regiment.  She  was  married 
in  July,  and  she  died  in  the  following  June, 
It  is  a  very  sad  story,  Diana !  By  her 
gentle  influence  and  goodness  she  had  quite 
reclaimed  the  man  she  married  from  his 
former  life  [of  riot  and  debauchery.  And 
when  she  died  he  went  quite  mad — lost  all 
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self-respect  and  sense  of  honour,  and  met 
a  fearful  death  some  thirteen  months  after- 
wards in  Kashmir.  But  Diana,  darling, 
you  are  shivering.     Are  you  cold  ?' 

'  No,  not  in  the  least,'  she  says,  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh.  '  Was  I  shivering  ? 
I  did  not  know  it.' 

'You  were  really — why  did  you  not  bring 
a  ^vrap  of  some  sort  ?  The  evenings  are 
getting  very  chilly  now.' 

'  Oh !  never  mind  me,  Frank  dear,'  she 
says,  nestling  against  his  shoulder.  '  Go 
on  telling  me  your  story.  It  interests  me 
deeply.  How  did  your  sistei^'s  husband 
meet  his  death?' 

'His  end  was  very  terrible.  I  never 
knew  the  particulars  till  the  other  day, 
when  I  heard  them  all  in  detail.  It  happen- 
ed that  Loftus  w^as  with  him  when  he  died.'^ 

'  Loftus !' 

The  name  escapes  from  her  lips  with  a 
sudden  cry,  and  looking  up  quickly  at  the 
sound  he  sees  her  regarding  him  with  an 
expression  of  incredulous  horror  on  her 
face,  which  has  blanched  to  a  deadly 
white. 

'  Diana !'  he  cries,  fearfully,  '  what  is  the 
matter?     Tell   me,    darling,   are  you  not 
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well?  You  look  so  terribly  pale,  you 
frighten  me.' 

He  passes  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
looks  anxiously  down  into  her  eyes.  A 
shiver  runs  through  her  body,  and  she 
turns  her  head  towards  him,  and  buries 
it  against  his  chest. 

'  1  am  not  very  well,  Frank  dear,'  she 
murmurs,  in  a  husky  voice,  with  her  face 
quite  hidden  from  his  searching  gaze.  '  It 
is  only  a — a  passing  pain  in  my  head,  dear 
— it  will  have  gone  in  a  minute.' 

'  But  hadn't  you  better  go  home  ?'  he 
asks,  anxiously.  ^  It  is  not  good  for  you 
to  be  out  now,  with  the  mist  creeping  up 
the  hill.' 

'  No — no — let  me  stay,  Frank,'  she  cries, 
pleadingly,  nestling  her  head  closer  against 
his  throbbing  chest.  '  Let  me  stay  here  in 
your  dear  arms.  I  shall  soon  be  all  right 
again.  Go  on  talking,  Frank,  where  you 
left  off.  Tell  me  all  about  your  poor 
.sister.' 

*But  are  you  sure,  darling?'  he  says, 
doubtfully. 

'  Yes — yes — quite  sure  !  It  is  only  a 
sudden,  shooting  pain,  and — and  it  will  go 
away — ^perhaps — if — if  you  talk  and  occupy 
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my    attention.     Where    was    your    sister 
buried,  dear?' 

*  She  was  buried  here,  in  the  Doono-a 
cemetery,'  he  whispers.  '  She  died  here  of 
typhoid  fever.  Loftus  was  up  here  living 
close  by  her,  and,  when  she  became  ill,  he 
telegraphed  for  her  husband,  and  he  came 
and  nursed  her  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and 
— and  then  she  died.  Oh !  Diana — my 
little  sister — my  heart  breaks  now  when  I 
think  of  what  I  have  lost.' 

^  Frank — Frank  !'  she  whispers,  hoarsely. 
'  What  was  her  name  ?' 

*  Adelaide  !'  he  says,  with  solemn  rever- 
ence, and,  as  he  speaks,  a  convulsive  shiver 
seizes  her,  causing  him  instinctively  to 
tighten  his  clasp  around  her  waist.  '  Diana 
— you  are  not  well — I  know  it !'  he  cries, 
with  grave  anxiety. 

'  I  am  only  a — a  little  cold,'  she  says, 
huskily.  '  But  don't  mind  me — tell  me 
more  !  What  did  you  say  of  Mr.  Loftus — 
I  have  quite  forgotten.' 

She  speaks  in  a  hurried  nervous  tone, 
which  frightens  him.  He  feels  convinced 
that  she  is  really  ill. 

'  You  must  let  me  take  you  home,'  he 
says,  firmly.     '  I  will  escort  you  to  the  road^. 
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and  then  I  will  follow  at  a  safe  distance 
and  see  you  safely  to  the  house.' 

•  Xo,  no.  I  won  t  sro — not  vet — not  vet/ 
she  cries,  excitedly,  still  keeping  her  face 
concealed  from  view.  •  You  are  very  cruel. 
Frank,  to  try  me  so.  I  am  interested  in 
your  story,  and  .  .   .  and  ...  I  ...   ." 

•  If  I  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know,'  he 
says,  earnestly,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  dead- white  face,  '  ^vill  you  promise 
me  to  go  home  at  once  ?' 

•  Yes — yes — at  once — at  once/  she  cries, 
with  hysterical  excitement.  *  I  will  go  at 
once,  when  you  have  told  me  all  that  Mr. 
Loft  us  said.' 

He  -ees  that,  in  spite  of  her  sudden 
strange  attack,  she  is  resolved  to  remain 
until  he  has  finished  his  recitaL  so  he  de- 
termines to  humour  her  whim  by  comply- 
ing with  her  request  as  quickly  as  he  can, 
feeling  that  the  sooner  he  satisfies  her 
curiosity:  the  sooner  he  will  be  able  to  get 
her  home. 

•  Mr.  Loftus  told  me  the  whole  story  of 
mv  brother-in-laws  death.*  he  savs.  *  He 
happened  to  be  in  Kashmir  at  the  time,  and 
he  found  my  brother  lying  in  his  tent  in  a 
dying  state.    He  had  fallen  over  a  precipice, 
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stretching  out  lier  arms  before  her,  as 
thougli  to  ward  off  some  deadly  blow. 
'  Ab !  'tis  terrible — my  brain  is  whirling 
round — my  head  is  swimming — I  cannot 

see — the  wood  revolves ' 

Again  the  silence  is  startled  by  that 
same  weird,  discordant  shriek,  and  then 
she  throws  up  her  arms,  and  falls  Avith  a 
spasmodic  shudder  a  huddled  mass  upon 
the  ground. 
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